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NEW SYSTEM; 


OR, AN 


ANALYSIS 


OF 


ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 


OF THE 


PROGRESS OF THE IONIC WORSHIP ; 

« 

AKD OF THE ' 

IONAH-HELLENIC COLONIES. 

I HAVE repeatedly taken notiqe, that the worship 
of the Dove, and the circumstances of the Deluge, 
were very early interwoven -among the various* rites, 
and ceremonies of the eastern world. This worship, 
and all other memorials of that great event t were 
represented , in hieroglyphical characters in Baby- 
lonia : and from these symbolical marks, ill under- 
stood, was that mythology framed, which through 
vol. v. B 
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the Greeks has been derived to us. The people, 
by whom these rites were kept up, were styled Se- 
inarim, Ionitn, and Dercetidae; according to the 
particular symbol, which they venerated : and some 
allusions to these names will continually occur in 
their history, wheresoever they may have settled. 
. The Capthorim brought these rites with them 
into Palestine ; where they were kept up in Gaza, 
Ascalon, and Azotus. They worshipped Dagon j 
and held the Dove in high veneration. Hence it 
was thought, that Semiramis was born in these parts, 
and nourished by pigeons. Their coast seems to 
have been called the coast of the Ionim : for the 
sea, with which it was bounded, was named the 
Ionian 'sea quite to the Nile. * Aeya<r* f$ rm$ %»% to 

euro Txfa /K-*XfK AiywTTTx wiXayos IONION Myarioa. 

Indeed Gaza was itself styled Ionah : * Iw* y*f « 
Ta£a «c*A£iTo: which name Stephanus supposes it 
to have received from the flight of 16. J r«£« — 

txXriQri $i x.ou IX1NH tx, mf I«f vf o<nr\i uflwuf, xxi ptwounis 
avm; «c£», ExA?j()>i it xou Muwa. Eustatllius takes 

notice of the . same circumstance : 4 to **-* r*£nc 

\ 

1 Stepb. Bjzant. lonov* 
* Ibid. 

3 Ibid* f«(a. Menois oppidutn juxta Gazam. Hierou, in 
iocis Hebrseis. 

4 Scholia in Bioojm. Perieg. v, 94» 
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UTai rrit EcAnwrc ' I» y*f if S^XtM xara m» nw Afyuw 
AaAcKKw. If the title of Ionian came from Id, that 
name must have been originally Ion or Ionah : and 
so it will hereafter appear. What one writer terms 
Minoa, the other renders Xe\wn ; which is a true 
interpretation of s M**, the Moon, the name of the 
deified person, Meen-Noah. I have mentioned^ 
that the like terms, and worship, and allusions to 
the same history, prevailed at Sjdon, and in Syria. 
The city Antioch upon the Orontes was called Ionah, 

A^ytiQi. Who these Argeans were, that founded 
this city Ionah, needs not, I believe, any explana- 
tion* 

It was mentioned 7 above, that 16, among her 
various peregrinations, arrived at last at Gaza iiy 
Palestine, which from her was called Ionah. Un- 
der the notion of the jffight of Id, as well as of 
Osiris, Damater, Astarte, Rhea, Jsis, Dioniisus, 
the poets alluded to the journeying of njankind 
from Mount Ararat; but more particularly the re- 
treat of the Ionim, upon their dispersion from the 


5 Heijce Iq, or Jdij&b, by being the representative of Mee^, 
came to be esteemed the Moon, h* y«$ i XiXunj **t* w t« A$- 
ynttf haXtKTo** Scholia in Dionys* Perieg. v. 94. *Ot Afyitet /*»«"*- 
Kttf to oropcfc Tfiq Tfrww to airi>K£V$Q* It XtyvcH, i*f apTt. Joan* 

Antiocbepus. p. 31. SeeGhrou. Pasch. p. 41. 
• Steph. Byzant. Umi. 

7 Ibid. r*{*. 
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land GfShinar. : The Greeks represented this per- 
son as a. feminine, and made her .the. daughter of 
Inacbus* They, supposed her travels to commence 
from 8 . Argos' ; and .then . described her as proceed- 
ing in a xetrograde direction towards . the east. - The 
line of her proqedure may be seen in the Pijome- 
fheus.crf iEschyius : which account, if we change the \ 
<wder of the rout, and collate it with other histories, 
.will be jfound in great measure consonant to the 
.truth. It contains a description of the looim above- 
mentiogeji; who,, at .various times, and in different- 
frtidies,. b^tOpk themselves very early to countries 
4*MC net&stet! :\ Qw. part of their travel' i* about Aira* 
rat and Caucasus ; and what were afterwards called 
;jthe Gord)8e ( &a mountains.. la these. parts the ark 
nested t and here; the expedition should commence. 
-The like .story was tpld ; hj the Syrian* of Astarte,; 
-.by the Egyptians of I$is. \ They; were all three one 
,and.the:£aqae ipersonagq ; and xhqk .histories r of , the 
same purport.;,? Quae autem;da Ifeide ejusque er- 
-roribus JEgyptii, eadem ferfe fie Astarte Phoeakes, 
de lone . Gneci fabulantur. The Greeks .for. the 
jnost part, and particularly the Athenians^ preteqded 
to be auTo^8oj/£?, the, original inhabitants of their 
country^: but they had innumerable evidences to 


• By the travels of 16 froin. Argus is signified the journeying 
of mankind from the ark. 

• Marshami Can. Chron. Ssec. 1. p. 42. 
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contraidict this notion ; and to shew, that they wer* 
by no means the first, who were seized of those 
parts. Their best historiaps ingenuously own, that 
the whole region, called Hellas, was originally oo 
cupied by a people of another race, whom they 
styled IO B*f £*f 01 : that their own ancestors came 
under different denominations, which they took 
/ from their ?mode of worship. Among others were 
the Ionim, called ia after times Ioniansi They 
were supposed to h&ve been led by one Ion, the 
son of Ztuth; styled by the Greeks Xu thus: but 
what was alluded to under the notion of that person, 
jrnty be found from the history given of' him. Ta*- 
tian imagines, that he came into Greece about the 
time of Acrisius, when Pelops also arrived : " xarx 

ft Axf uriov % n*Xoiro$ onto #jtfy**c #i*6a<r<^ xa* Twoq tig 

rots A$w<xq afifyg. This arrival of Ion was a me*- 
morable «ra among the Grecians;; and always 
esteemed subsequent to the first peopling of the 
" country. Ion in the play of Euripides is men- 


/cratoso*. Strabo. 1. 7.. p~ 494. IToXa* y*p tv m» x*Xtf/*sxg< *^- 
Pie^oi BagGago* ret, fp-oAXop umaav. Pausan. 1. 1. p. 100. ApKCtha* B«f~ 
Gaooi uwnaac.9. Schol. in Appollon. Rhod. 1. 4. y. 264. H J" a* 
EotvTicc urportcoy pi* v7ro Bctfjfoxfvv uxtiro. Strabo. 1. 9 p* ol5. See 
further evidences in Vol. I. p. 187, of this work: a»d p. 225, 
See also the treatise inscribed Cadmus. Vol. II* 

?■ Tatiap. p. 274, 

»* Clem. Alexandr. Strom. ], J, p. 3S1** ■ Hcrodot. 1. 7. c. 94, 
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tioned aft the &on of Xuthus, but claimed by ApoUo> 
as bis offspring. In reality, both Xutbus and 
Apollo, as tvell as Dionusus and Osiris, were titles 
of the same person. Xuthus tells his son, that he 
shall gire him the name of Ion, or lone, frdm his 
meeting him fortunately, as he came out of the 
temple of the Deity ; 

'OS' in* bfvTw tfyovri pot &tx • \ 

■ 

He likewifee in another place mentions/ thfct his son 
Was called Ion from ap auspicious encounter: 

14 Im\ twHWig frfor**; nrnio-c* warf 1. 

It is true, the poet Would fain make the name of 

Grecian etymology, and deduce it from the word 

iow, to which it had no relation. The truth he so 

far accedes to, as to own that it had a reference to 

something auspicious ; and that it signified an omen, 

or token of good fortune* There are same other 

remarkable circumstances, . which are mentioned of 

this Ion. He was exposed in an Ark ; 'and iti the 

Ark said to have been crooned, not with laurel, as 

i 1 ' 
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ts Euripid. Ion. v. 66l\ 
*Mbid. v. 802. 
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we might expect the reputed eon of Apollo to bare 
been ornamented) but wish olive : 


i» 


From these t*o, Xuthus and his son Ion, the Do* 
mas, Achaean*, and Ionian* wepe said to be de* 
sceaded. Hence Apollo is made to prophesy i& 
this manner of these nations to come, addressing 
himself co Creusa ; 


•• 


Awf ic /At*, cvfcy Auf if fyu^wro* 
II*?uc, *ar «i«v IIiA«iniw / • ttvnpf 
A%ftMf. 

It tias been a prevailing notion, that the lonians 
were of the family of Javan. His sons certainly 
settled in Greece ; but they were the original inha- 
bitants : whereas the Dorians and lonians confess* 
edly succeeded to a country, which bad been in 

the possession of others. They were therefore a 

• •• 
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* 5 Eunpid. Ion. v. 14,34* 
. ?*Ibid.v.-l$87f 
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different people, notwithstanding the similitude, 
which may subsist between the two names. There 
is a remarkable passage in the Chronicon Paschale, 
which determines very satisfactorily the history of 
the Ionians.* The author says, that according to 
the most genuine accounts, they, were a colony 
brought by Ionan from Babylonia. This Itinan was 
one of those, who had been engaged in the building 
of Babel, at the time, when the language of man* 
kind was confounded. ,7 Lw? h rwm ('Exxnvwv) 

ag%T\y(n ytytvmrrou, dg i axf »6n$ e%ti Xoyos, euro m Iwxv, 
ivoq ocvfyoq ruv rov Tlygyov oixoto(*?i<rowT<iA 9 ore a* y\w<r<roii 

J*fju,ff to-Otio-av rcov avOf ctf?rwk. He moreover says, that the 
Hellenes in general were denominated a™ ik*wJrom 
the olive. It is very certain, that some pf the Hellenes, 
and especially the ,8 Athenians, were styled Saitae : 
not from the city S'ais, as is commonly supposed; 


•«r 


** Chron.Pasch. p. 40. 

18 The Athenians brought the rites of Damater from Egypt to 
Eieusis ; which was possessed by a different race. Others say, 
that they were introduced by Eumolpus. KaTeutwa* h rw E*«i>- 
<r**a> Irofach <nrg0roj> fxtv rx$ *vroxfio»*f> «?*& @paxct( nt$ /act* Ep/koAv* 
iirugayiVQptvijt «r§o$ £o»j0ftav si; to* xar 1 E^£^0ia;? t «ro>^u.of . Tirac &t 
(pctcn km Tot* "EvfjioXTFov tvgup tw fxvyo-tv rw <rvyTgXa[X,ivni x«t* tnavrot 
tp'EXtvffm AripnT^ xa» Kop*, Acusilaus apyd N*taL pom. 1. .5. 
c. 14. p. 279. The Eumolpidae were dftginally from Egypt, and 
brought these rites from that country. Diodorus Sic # 1. 1, 
P*25. ' % . 
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but from the province of Sait, in l * Upper Egypt, 
which is by interpretation the Land of the Olive* 

The building of Babel is in " Scripture attributed 
to Nimrod, the first tyrant upon earth ; and it was 
carried on by his associates the Guthite lonim. 
They were the first innovators in religion ; and in* 
troduced idolatry wherever they came. We ac- 
cordingly find, that they were the persons, who 
first infected Greece. ** I«w tt ©* «t t^ Lk t«* 

"EAAijvwv &%ypy*i y*ywrt$ T °K %o*vots tirgotFtxwxv. The 

Ionians, who were denominated front Ion (or 
Tondh)y and who were the heads of the, Hellenic 
families, were the first worshippers of idols. I 
render the verb, vgwrexwow, the first worshippers : 
for so much is certainly implied. The tower of 
Babel was probably designed for an observatory ; 
and at the same time for a temple to the host of 
heaven. For it is said of Chus, that he was the 


i ' ' 


19 Of Sait in Upper Egypt, see Observations and Inquiries re* 
lating to various Parts, &e» in Vol. VI. of this edition. 

** Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 24. IlXwru* fAtromfiaarruv vripot sxi* 

£?£**•. £ee £us«b. Chron. p. 12. See also the account from 
Theoporopus of the ^Athenians from Egypt, in Euseb. Praep. 
Evang. 1. 10. c. 10. p. 491. 

*■ Genes, c. 1Q-V. 8. &e. 

?* Euseb. Chron. p. 13. * 
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first observer of the stars: and bis dascendents 
the Chaldeans 'Were famous in their day. Some at- 
tribute the invention of it to Ham, styled %l loni- 
chus. H Hie Ionichils accepit k Domino donura 
sapientta, et invenit astronomiara. Hie Gigantem 
Nirnrod decern cubitorum proceritate, et nepotetn 
Sem ad se venientem erudivit, docuitque quibas ik 
locis regnare debertt. Muita etiand praevidit et 
praedixit. The author of the %$ Fasciculus Tempo* 
rum mentions Ionichus as the son of Noak fate 
Ionichus fuit filius Noe (de quo Moyses tacet) sa- 
piens. Prim6 post Diluvium astronomiatn inveait ; 
et quesdam futura prcevidit; maxioife de ortu qua* 
tuor fegoorurn, et coram occ&su* Cu&ique pater 
dedisset ei munera, irit in terrain Etbanj ; et ha* 
bitavit ibr, gefitem consfcituens. Hie fertur consi* 
li«m dedisse Nknroth, qwomodo regnare prosit 

The same feistory is to be found in the ^ ;Nunen^ 
berg Chrotiide, printed in the year 1483: the 
author of which says, that Ionichus went to the 
land of Etham, and founded there a ki n gdom : «ad 
adds, haec enim Heliopolis, id est, Solis terra. This, 
if attended to, will appear a curious and precise 

M CefttesimoaTmo teniae ehiliadis gen nit Noe filram ad simili- 
tudincm suam, quern appellavit lonichum. IJX Mcthtod. Mar- 
tyre Comest. Hist, Schol. c. 37. 

34 Methodius Martyr. . 

* $ Fasciculus Temporum impress, A. D. 1*74. 

* P. 14. 
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history. The antients continually give to one per- 
son, what belonged to many, Under the charac- 
ter of Ionichus are meant the Amonians; those 
sons of Ham, who came into Egypt ; but particu- 
larly the Cuthites, the Ionim from Chaldea. They 
came to the land of Etham, and built the city, 
named Heliopolis, in the province of Zoan. Etham 
is mentioned by Moses ; and was the first place in 
the * 7 desert, at which the Israelites halted, after 
they had left Succoth. The author of the Fascial* 
las says, that lonichus was a son of Noah, of whom 
Moses makes no mention* The truth is, it was only 
a different name for a person often mentioned : for 
lonichus was Ham: and as titles were not ur«f 
formly confined to one person, it is. probable thai 
Chus also was included under this characteristic 
lonichus' seems to be a compound of lon-Nechus j 
and is undoubtedly a term, by which the h^ad of 
the Ionim was distinguished. 

From hence, I lhink, we may be assured, that the 
Ionian* were not of the race of Javan, as has been 
generally imagined. The latter were the original 
inhabitants of Greece: and tp. them the Ionian* 
succeeded ; who were a colony from Babylonia first, 
and afterwards from Egypt, and Syria. There is 
a passage in Cedrenus, similar to that quoted 
above ; shewing that the Ionim, the d es c en d a n ts 


%1 Exod. c. 13. v. -20. 

t 
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ef lonab, were the first idolaters upon earth ; and' 
that they were upbraided by Plutarch for their die-' 
fection from the purer worship. %% low ii, o* «x tuc> 

I»C (it should be Lwa?}, iicri<ri ptpQirm o 'Xatfui/flffioc'. 
IlXarafp^o?, «c *arAavnw uyocXfAocTM nvuv «<ray*Mn, rac 
xfcr' sgoutov fojpif^C ■JhoTroiaju.fj/oi, roi/ 'HAioi/ xa» tup 2*-< 

Xfiynp. jTAe Ionians are the descendents of I'ona; 
and are th& people, with whom Plutarch of Cka* 
ronea is so offended, for being the first, who se« 
duced mankind to idolatry, by introducing the sun 
and moon, and all the stars of heaven, as deities: 
They were the authors of that species of idolatry, 
Styled Hellenismus, of which I have before treated; 
fehese histories, backed with many other evidences 
shew, I think, manifestly, that the Ionians were 
Ionim, a colony from Babylonia. They seem there* 
fore to . have been distinguished from the sons of 
Javan, by being styled Iwi>£?, I ones; whereas the 
others were styled Ia©w : though this distinction is 
not, I believe, uniformly kept up. The people .of 
Boeotia in the time of Homer were Ionim, and the 
Iaones seem by that poet to be mentioned as a difr 
€erent race : 

* ' " i 


TJ 


* 8 Cedren. vol. I. p. 46. See also Euscb". Chron* p. li. 
79 Homer. Iliad* N. v. 6S5. . ' * 
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£nd Attica is: said : by- Strabo to have been called 
both Ionia, and las : 3 ° tf y&(> Arnxn ro 'urxXaM Iwvicfc 
*ai W twXtiTo.. We. find from hence, that it had 
(wo names ; the latter of which; I should imagine,' 
was that by which .the primitive inhabitants were 
called. The Grecians continually changed the t 
final into sigrpa: whence V\ Ian, or Javan, has 
been rendered las. It was originally expressed, lay, 
and law : and .'this was the antient name of Hellas, 
and the Helladians ; as we may infer from its being 
so called by people of other countries: for foreigners 
abide long by antient terras. And .according to the 
Scholiast upon Aristophanes, the Grecians in every 
country but, their owii were styled . I aoqes; by 
wfeiqh undoubtedly is meant the: sons of Javan; 
/. HctitT&s T»y *E>&r\iia$Jowm$ 01 B«f&x^w:fH«Asv. The like 
evidence is /to be found in Hesychius : **.tinumth 
•» B^fSafoi r«f ?Eh\iw*s Iwva; Mysonv. All foreigners 
Very justly. caU the Grecians Jannes. He had be- 

fpre mentioned, l*uvx—?E?&rivixii, stk \. Icctrvas -tag l EAi 

Xwag Myx<riv. lanna is certainly the land of Javan : 
and the purport of what this writer here mentions is, 
that Hellas was of. eld called Ian, or Javan ; he- 
cause the natives were, qsteemed lannes, or Javanes ; 
.being the posterity of the person so named, Ste^ 


30 Strabo! 1. £. p. 600. * - 

** Schok in Achara. v. 106. 
** It is so corrected by,H4itashis. 
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phanus also mentions law, and Imu : «x fc t* Ixw, 
I*y. From the above it is very plain, that by the 
Iaones were; meant all the antient inhabitants of 
Greece ; all that were the offspring of Ian, or 
Javan. But the Iones and Ionia related only to a 

part. " Ivm;' Afltivfltiot* h Iwvf?, ava lung. Eyio* xai 
T8C Opo&xfcc, xa* A%jxw, xat Botartff, 'EAAuva?. The 

term Iones came from Ion ; who was the reputed 
son of Xuth, as I have before shewn : and it was a 
name appropriated to some few of the Grecian fa* 
milies ; and not uniformly bestowed upon all, 
though by some it was so used. The Iaones, or 
sons of Javan, were the first, who peopled the 
couptry, and for a while a distinct race. But when 
the Ionians afterwards joined them, and their fa- 
milies were mixed ; we must not wonder if their 
names were confounded. They were however 
never so totally incorporated, but what some sepa- 
rate remains of the original stock were here a>nd 
there to be perceived : and 3 * Strabo says, that this 
was to be observed even in the age when he lived. 

There are some remarkable truths, which have 
been. gleaned up by Joannes Antiocbenus :' and we 
shall find them to be worth, our notice f as they re- 
late to the origin of those people, who brought 
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. u Hesych. r • 

B»fi*<>o< *x«*^ . Strabp. 1. 7.J>. 4-95. . 
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idolatry into Greece. It was, he S8ys, introduced 

**' awQ rim 'EXXnwc ovo/Aart, v\* xai *vnt n*K8 Am?, 
pvnx* t*** trcunrrof avtyf, W ** *EAA*J* MftTtiXYiravrw, 

ix mr f va*< o^^ Tit I*$ri, wh N«* t* rj it*. He has in 
some degree confounded the history, in making the 
chief ancestor of the Grecians of the line of Japhet. 
The name, which quisled him, and many others, was 
AnruT<K, and lonrtrot : of which I have taken notice 
before. It was a title given to the heads of all fa- 
milies, who from hence were styled Iapeti genus. 
But writers have not uniformly appropriated this 
appellation : but have sometimes bestowed it upon 
other personages ; such however as had no relation 
to the line of Japhet. It may be difficult to deter- 
mine, whom they most particularly meant ; but thus 
much we are informed ; * 6 lair*™?, Ik ruv Tktkvw. 
lapetus was one of the Titanic race. %r lomtros 
*qyai*t if», it? tw riyavrw. He teas a person of 
great antiquity, and of the Giant brood. Hence 
by the Iapetidae, the sons of Ham and Chus 
are undoubtedly alluded to : and the Grecians 
were manifestly of the same race. The au- 
thor qbove proceeds afterwards more plainly 
to shew, who were the persons, tliat led these 
colonies into Greece: and propagated there the 


t •'**• 


» P. 65. 

|fl Schol. in Horn. Iliad. £• y. 479* I«ww«« *tXW** % Hesych. 
37 Lexicon inedit. apud Albert* in Hesych* \ m . 
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various species of irreligion. 38 I«w te &* « *« ta 
(the. term W? could not be formed from I« : it 
should here, and in all places, be expressed ex m* 

IX2NAS) T8T«¥ apj^uyo* *y &****' fl*"** y*f iitotxfiwris bk. 
r« IX1ANEX1X y»y«ms ra ohcoJo|lw«vtoc <rw to»c aXAotc 
to j/ Ilufyoy, cw.rftMW xai yXwrtrai JW/Aff itf6f)<ray. 7%C IoneS % 

so denominated from I'dna, were the leaders of t hose 
colonies : they had been instructed by Joannes one of 
the Giant race ; the same person^ who with his as- 
sociates built the tower, and who, together with 
them, was punished by a confusion of speech. 

It may be here proper to observe, in respect to 
the history of the Ark and Deluge, as well as of the 
Tower abovementioned, that we are not so much to 
consider, to whom these circumstances could per- 
haps in general relate ; as who they were, that chose 
to be distinguished by these memorials ; and most 
industriously preserved them. They were the off* 
spring of one common father : and all might equally 
have carried up their line of descent to the same 
source ; and their history to the same period. . But 

4 

one family more than all the rest of the Gentile 
. world retained the memory of these events. They 
built edifices, in order to commemorate the great 
occurrences of*antient days: and they instituted 
rites, to maintain a veneration for the means, by 

m « 


~« V 


11 Joan. Antibch. p. 66. 
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which their ancestors had beep preserved. Nothing 
material was omitted : and when they branched out, 
and retired to different climes, they took to them- 
selves names and devices, which they borrowed from 
the circumstances of this wonderful history. Hence, 
when we meet with I ones, Ionits, Argei, Arcades, 
Inachidae, Semarim, Bceoti, Thebani, and the like; 
we may be certified of their particular race : and 
in the accounts transmitted concerning them, there 
will be found a continual series of evidence, to de- 
termine us in our judgment 

The Grecians were, among other titles, styled 
Hellenes, being the reputed descendents of Hellen* 
The name, of this personage is of great antiquity; 
and the etymology foreign. To whom the Greek? 
alluded, may be found from the histories, which they 
have transmitted concerning him. 39 rwovrou it <% 

Iluppa; AeuKOtAtfaw vr suits' *E\Xw jam ^wtoc, o» «c Aio; 
y£yfkfi«*0«f Acya<n,— S'uyartif ie TLguroymia.. Deucalion 

had children by his &ife Pyrrha ; the eldest of 
whom was Hellen, whom some make the son of 
Zeuth : he had also a daughter Protogeneia ; by 
which is % signified the jirst-born of women. By 
40 others he was supposed to have been the son of 
Prdtnetheus, but by the same mother. In these 


39 Apollodor. 1. 1. p. 20. 

40 llgopiiOftf? xai Tlvpj»{ 'exajj* Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. 1. 3. 
v. 1085. ' • ,. . 

VOL. V. '' , * 
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accounts there is no inconsistency; for I have 
shewn, that Deucalion, Prometheus, Xuth, and 
Zeuth were the same person. The histories are 
therefore of the same amount ; and relate to the 
head of the Amoiftaft family, who was One of the 
sons of the person callfcd Deucalion. He is made 
coeeval with the Deluge ; and represented as the 
brother to the first-born of mankind : by which is 
meant the first-born firom that great event : for the 
Deltige was always the ultimate, to which they re- 
ferred. The Hellenes were the same as the Ioaim, 
or 4 * Icon* : whence Hesychius very properly men- 
tions Itovus, 'fexAuvaf. The lonrans and Hellenes are 
tJie same family. The same is to be said of the 
Aolians, and Dorians: they were all from one 
source, being descended from the same Arkite an- 
cestors, the Ionim of Babylonia and Syria; as the 
Phoenician women in Euripides acknowledge : 

41 Koivov difAte, ytoiva, rsHsto 
Tag xsgaa-Qogx zriQvxti; I*?. 

The term Hellen was originally a sacred title : and 
seems to have been confined to those priests, who 

i ■■ 1 I t . iii |il i I i u t n M I ■ ii I i ll » »i i m i i ■ In >" 

41 They were equally descended from Ion, the son of Zeuth, 
called also Xuth : *w"o I^o? rn Eafis pvm*. Dicaearch. ap» 
Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. p. 21. 

4 * Pheeniss, v. 256. Itfw**— *vo law* r* afefa* 4>aw* h Awx«- 
Aiwo* [At* 'EAAuw sjn*». Strabo. 1. 8. p. 587* 
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first canoe from Egypt ; and introduced the rites of 
the Ark, and u Dove at Dodona. . They ttere called 
also Elli and Selli : under the former of which titles 
they are mentioned by Hesychius ; € Exx<h* "Exa^?, 
oi iv AuSutm, %»i ii 'I*f *k. This country was the first 
44 Hellas ; and here were the original Hellenes ; and 
from them the title was derived to'afl of the Grecian 
name. Aristotle affords evidence to this : and at 
the same time mentions their traditions about the 
Deluge, ^ K«x*f*fvo? J^ro AfuK«xiwird? ; which he thinks 
chiefly prevailed about the country of the Hellenes 
in Dodona, and the other parts of Epirus. 4S Kat 

y*f w*$ «ff j» to* 'ExXnwKov tytvtro f*xXi?tx, rwtw* xai rsrz 
otj * tw 'EAAAAA rnp APXA1AN. Avm ? my % sriy! 


43 Hence the Dove Dione was said to share the honour with 
Zeuth in that country. %v*»**s ru Ait «rpor«ri hi%fa xtu £ Aitfnj. 
Slrabo. 1. 7. p. 506. 

44 'EXXas (or'EXXaj) A»o; Upop u A«3a»ij. Hesych. 'EAXa?/t*«»» 
99 fr»»cmr«g f***f? mprtfat rtpjxapfi, it o A»e* 'Exfop iKTirsy. Di- 
caearch. ap. Vet. Gcogr. vol. 2. p. 22. 

The original name was 'Eta**. 

'EAAof *p' ."EJAijw^. Ibid. 

The people of Thessaly had also the name of Hellenes. 

Mvpm&ovtq h KoTuvrro, xow 'EAAqirtf. Hom, II. b.V. 684. 
Some suppose these to. have been the first of the name, 
n^arro* {truq ifayono o» tv Q$ceraXici avfyairot. Breviorum Schol* 
Auctor. 

45 Aristot. Meteorol. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 77& 
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xxi ot xaXg/ucwft tot* jlw Tfawi, vvv is 'EXAtiWf. 7%f 

Deluge prevailed greatly in the Hellenic region ; 
and particularly in that part called Antient Hellas. 
This is the count fry, which lies about Dodona 9 and 
upon the river Acheloiis. It was inhabited by the. 
Selli, who were then styled Graci, but now Hel- 
lenes. He expresses himself, as if the name of Hel- 
lenes were of later date than that of Graeci. But 
if the region was originally called Hellas, the name 
of Hellenes, I should apprehend, was coeval The 
pepple, who resided here,, the Aborigines, were of 
another family ; and are therefore by Strabo styled 
B«f 6a§ o*, Barbari. These were the Dodanim, of the 
race of Javan: but the temple was founded by 
people from Egypt and Syria, the ** Ellopians, Pe- 
lasgi, and 47 Hellenes. 


. «• Of the Eltopians see Strabo. 1. 7. 305. 

Eft Ttf EAXoflriq flroAt/AfiiO$, v)$ tvXufAMt 

From the f*iy«A«* Ho«»t in Schol. Sophocl. Tra- 
chin. v. 1183. 

47 We meet with Hellenes in. Syria. Er » xtu oXta voX* Xvpmq 
°Eto«c xoiXi}( Jlvpon* to iOvixof 'EAtoy, Steph. Byzant. 


OF 


THE DORIANS, 
PELASGI, CAUCONES, MYRMIDONES, 


AND 


ARCADIANS. 


JxS every colony, which went abroad, took to them- 
selves 6ome sacred title, from their particular mode 
of worship; one family of the Hellenes styled 
themselves accordingly Dorians. They were so 
named from the Deity Adorus, who by a common 
aphaeresis was expressed 'Dorus. The country, 
when they arrived, was inhabited by a people of a 
different race ; whom they termed, as they did all 
nations in contradistinction to themselves, Baf 6«j o^ 
Barbarians. x IIa\ai y&g ms vw xotXispwri; 'EAAaJo; 
B*f£a£o* rx 7»roXk<x. uxthtm. With these original in- 
habitants they had many conflicts; of which we 
may see some traces in the history of the Heraclidce. 
For the Dorians were the same as the Herculeans : 


l*M**MMWf 


* Pausato. 1. 1. p. 100. 
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and did not settle in Greece only ; but in many parts 
of the world, whither the Amonians in general be- 
took themselves. They were taken notice of by 
Timagenes : who mentions that they were widely 
scattered ; but that the chief places of their resi- 
dence were upon the sea-coast of the Mediterranean* 
Here they possessed many good ports for navigation. 
* Alii (ferunt) Dorienses antiquiorem secutos Her- 
culem, oceani locos inhabit&sse confines. * Pausanias 
imagines that the Dorians were comparatively of 
late" date : yet he shews, from many evidences in 
different parts of his Antiquities, that they were high 
in the mythic age : and' informs us of one curious 
particular, that all the antient hymns of Greece ii% 
every province were in the ' dialect of this people* 
From hence I should infer, in opposition to this 
learned antiquary, they were as antient as any branch 
of their family ; that their language was true Hel- 
lenic ; and that it was once universally spoken. 
Their history is not to be confined to Greece : for 


* Marcellin. 1. 15. c. 9. Plato de Leg. 1. 3. p. 682, gives ano- 
ther history of the Dorians. Bochart excepts to this account 
from Marcellinus : but without any good reason. Geogr. Sacr. 
1. 1. c. 41. p. 659* 

3 Kat ^ %ol\ voLvtat, <pu%ctvcu nth ruhf ra «r»?, xot,\ l<7<x' a fjuret permit 
fxtptyfAtnt n> ▼»»« t*Ff*t> to- «wm A&PISTI fVfflrowro* Pau&an* 
1. 2. p. 199. 
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they were to be found in 4 Phenicia, 5 Caria, * Crete, 
and 7 Hetruria. In Greece they settled about Par- 
nassus, called Tithorea ; and afterwards in Pthiotis 
of Thessaly, the supposed country of Deucalion. 
They forced themselves into Laconia, and Aiessenia : 
in the latter of which provinces th# Dorian lan- 
guage was retained in the greatest * purity : and 
from their history are to Jbe obtained more antient 
terms than can be elsewhere collected 

The Grecian writers, when they treat of the prin- 
cipal of their ancestors, suppose Hellen to have 
been the son of Deucalion, and Ion the son of 
Xuthus. Dorus is introduced a degree later, and 
made the son of Hellen. But in these points scarce 
any two authors are consistent. In reality, Xuthus, 
and Deucalion were the same person : and Ion, 


m** 


x.t.a. Steph. Byzant. Called also Dora. 
5 Er» & Kaput* Awps o-oAic, x.t.A. Ibid. 
* K«» o» KfijTff Aft?ptc»; sxaXyrro. Ibid* A^toy. 

Avpittq ti rpx* iKt <> &" ti riiXflWT 8 *' Horn. Odyss. T. v. 177. 
See Strabo. 1. 10. p. 7%9* 

7 Herodot. 1. 1. c. 57- A*>p"*f tftiru (5* 'Pc^o»), w<rvt{ xai'AAi- 
x«£motck, x«; K^*o». Strabo. 1. 14. p. Q65. A city Dora in the 
Persic Gulf. Another in Palestine, between Ascalon and Joppa. 
n«vrati«{ $t tv Tq t*j? -araT^^o; avra %t\au AtffifK *fT«f xaXfi, *nj Jf 
7f*p«», Tvpiot, AaxaAawrai, Aapm;""— xai AAelai^of m Ac»»»» 

Awpo$ t> Ay^iaAoj t', lam), wga^tffra SoAccttj?. Steph . B)'Z. 

8 Pausan. 1, 4. p. 346. 347. 
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Dorus, Hellen, were terms imported into Greece ; 
and related not to any particular. But though 
these genealogies are groundless, and these persons 
ideal ; yet we may hereby plainly discover, to what 
the history ultimately relates. And of this we may 
be assured from almost every writer upon the sub- 
ject ; • that the Dorians, like their brethren the Id- 
nim, were not the first occupiers of the country. 
They were cronies from Egypt: and Herodotus 
speaks of all the heads and leaders of this people as 
coming directly from thence. He takes his epochs 
from the supposed arrival of Perseus and Danae : 
and says, that all the principal persons of the Do- 
rian family upwards were in a direct line from 

Egypt. 9 Atto Se AavatK t?k Axj i<n» xotraXtyovri rvq xvt* 
ait\ srocrsgoc; avrwv Qxwoi&tq uv twris 01 rcev Aaftmy *ye- 

fiovis Aiyuimo* dxyemu He proceeds to say, that 
Perseus was originally from Assyria, according to 
the traditions of the Persians. xo ilg fo i U^trtuy Ao- 

The like is said, and with great truth, of the Hera- 
clidae ; who are represented by Plato as of the same 
race, as the Achaimenidse of Persis. " TT? A 'Hp x- 

xXusS to ysvos xai to A^aiju^a? tig Us^<rtx rov Atoc ate- 

piftTxi. The Persians therefore and the Grecians 


9 Herodot. 1. 6. 'c. 53 « 

■•' Ibid. c. 54. 

11 Plat. Alcibiad. v. 2. p. 120. See alsoPausan. 1. 2. p. 151 
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were in great measure of the same family, being 
equally Cuthites from Chaldea: but the latter came 
last from Egypt. This relation between the two fa- 
milies may be further proved from " Herodotus. 
He indeed Speaks of Perseus becoming an Helle- 
nian ; as if it were originally a term appropriated, 
and limited to a country, and related to the soil:< 
which notion occurs more than once. But Hellen 
was the title of a family ; and, as I have shewn, of 
foreign derivation: and it was not Perseus, nor Ion, 
nor Doras, who came into Greece : but a race of 
people, styled Ionians, Dorians, and Petesians. 
These were the Aiyujmo* iftay* vns ; but came origin- 
ally from Babylonia and Chaldea ; which countries 
in aftertimes were included under the general name 
of Assyria. * The Peresians were Arkites : whence 
it is said of Perseus, that after having been exposed 
upon the waters, he came to Argos, and there upon 
Mount Apesas first sacrificed to Jupiter. The same 
story is told by Arrian of Deucalion ; who after his 
escape from the waters, sacrificed in the same place 
to Jupiter Aphesius. IJ Amanus tamen in libro 
secundo rerum Bithynicarurn Deucalionem in arcem, ' 
locumque eminentiorem tunc Argi confugisse inquit 
ex eo diluvio : quare post illam inundationem Jovi 
4phtsio Liberatori scilicet, aram erexisse. 


l% Herodot. 1. 7. c. 150. 

n Natal, Com. 1. 8. c. 17 p. *66. 
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When these colonies settled in Greece, ttvey dis- 
tinguished themselves by various titles, which at 
different aeras more or less prevailed Some were 
called ,4 Caucones. They resided about Messenia, 
near the river Minyas, and the city Ajen : and be- 
tray their original in their name. Others were 
. called IS Leleges, and were a people of great anti- 
quity. They were supposed to have been cop* 
ducted by one Lelex, who by Pausanias is men* 
tioned as the first king in Laconia, and said to have 
come from l6 Egypt. There w^s a remarkable pas- 
sage in Hesiod, which is taken notice of by Strabo, 
concerning these Leleges. They were some of that 
chosen family, whom Jupiter is said in his great 
wisdom to have preserved, out of a particular re- 
gard to that man of the sea, Deucalion, 

17 T*$ pa 'state KfowJti? Zcu;, a^Stra puitoi fiJaf, 

The Ionim are sometimes spoken of under the 
name of Atlantians ; who were the descendents of 


* 4 Strabo. 1. 7. p. 51& and 531. A^ahxov yttoq. They were 
denominated from their temple Cau-Con, Mdes Hercules, sive 
Domus Dei, 

15 Pausan. 1. 3. p. 203. 

16 AiXtyet, a^ixo/xiwy «| Aiyvvril. Pausan. 1. 1. p. 95- 

17 Strabo. 1. 7. p. 496. So the passage should be read. 
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Adas, the great astronomer, and general benefac- 
tor. He was supposed to have been a king in Ar- 
cadia; also to have resided in Phrygia: but the 
more common opinion is, that he was an antient 
prince in Mauritania upon the borders of the 
ocean. The Grecians made a distinction between 
the Heraclidae, Atlantes, and I ones : but they were 
all of the same family ; all equally descended from 
Ionan, the same as Hellen, the same also as Pelias, 
the offspring of the Dove, Hence the children of 
Atlas were styled Peleiadce, being no other than the 
Iones ; of whose history and peregrinations I have 
before given some l8 account. Diodorus, and other 
writers speak of the Peleiadae, as only the female 
branch of the family: but all the children of Atlas 
had equal claim to the title. For Atlas was Ion : 
and in the history of the Atlantians, we have an 
epitome of the whole Ionic history ; comprehending 
their connexions, colonies, and settlements in va- 
rious parts of the world. Diodorus accordingly 
tells us, I9 that the Atlantides gave birth to a most 
noble race : some of whom were founders of na- 
tions ; and others the builders of cities ; insomuch 
that most of the more antient keroes f not only of 
those abroad, who were esteemed Barb ah i; but 
even of the Helladians, claimed their ancestry from 


i+»mmmm^—mvmm^»*~~'mvm^ 


»• Sec Vol. III. 

,f Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. p. 194. 
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them. In another place, speaking of the Peleiadae, 
he *° says, These daughters of Atlas, by their con- 
nexions, and marriages with the most illustrious 
heroes, and divinities, may be looked up to as the 
heads of most families upon earth. This is a very 
curious history ; and shews how many different 
regions were occupied by this extraordinary people, 
of whom I principally treat. 

Some of them were styled Myrmidones, particu- 
larly those who settled in ^monia, or Thessaly. 
They were the same as the Hellenes, and Achivi ; 
and were indifferently called by either of those ap- 
pellations, as we learn from n Pliny, and Homer. 


21 


Mvgfjujovts St xotXtvvro, xa* *Eh\vivt$, xai A^aio*. 


They first settled about the cities * 5 Iaolcus, and 
Arene : and they had a tradition of their being de- 
scended from one M Myrmidon, a king of the 


aQ Diodorus Sic, I. 3. p. 194. 

ai Pliny. 1, 4. c, 7. p. 199- Philostratus says, that all the 
Thessalians were called Myrmidons. Heroic, c. 11. p. 682. 

M Iliad. B. v. 684. 

33 Tlava $i MupjAiSowir re uroXi?, kXhtt) t" IcuvAxof, 

Afim t\ fi$ 'EXmii, A»0f i«ti mtmicva,* Hesiod. Arvit • 
v. 380. 

^'^A rege Mynnidone- dicti — — Jovis et Eury medusae filio. 
Servius in ^Eneid. 1. 1. v. 7. so it should be read, as we learn 
from Clemens* Cohort, p. 34. Toy Aia«— Evgt/p#fc?i) /*»yu»ai, xat 
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country. This term was not only a proper name, * 
but also signified an ant or pismire; which gave 
occasion to much fable. It was by the antient Do- 
rians expressed x * Murmedon. Now Mur, Mar, 
Mor, however varied, signified of old the sea : and 
Mur-Medon denotes Maris Donainum, the great 
Lord of* the Ocean. It is a title, » which relates to 
the person, who was said to have first constructed 
a ship, and to have escaped the waters. He .was 
the same as Deucalion, whom' they imagined to 
have resided in the same parts, after he had been 
driven by a flood to Mount (Eta. The Myrmidons 
are sometimes represented as the children of JEacus : 
and are said to have first inhabited the island of 
jEgina. It is mentioned of this personage, that 
having lost all his people by a public calamity, he 
requested of Jupiter, that the ants of the island 
might become * men ; which wish was accordingly 
granted to him. Who was alluded to ' under the 
name of JEacus, may be known from the history 
transmitted concerning him. He is represented as 
a person of great justice; and by the poets is sup- 
posed for his equity to have . been made judge of 
the infernal world. He is said to have collected 

people together : * 7 tfafjugucrxi rs } xcu .m/x»c Szvou, xar 


16 Scholia in Lycoph. v. 176. Scholia in Iliad. L. A, v. J 80. 
*» Scholia in Pind. Nem. Od.,3. v. 31. 
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<rvkT*£iv woXmxw also to have humanised mankind, 
and to have enacted laws, and to have first esta- 
blished civil polity. This is precisely the same cha- 
racter, as we have before seen given to Uranus, At- 
las, Osiris, Dionusus, Satnrmis, Phoroneus, Janus : 
nil which are titles of the same person, by whom 
the world was renewed, and from whom. law and 
equity were derived. Both JEacus and Mur-Medon 
were the same as Deucalion : and all these charac- 
ters . are comprised in that of the Patriarch, the 
great benefactor, and just man ; who is alluded to 
in every instance ; particularly in the history of die 
first ship. This circumstance is observable in the 
account given of the Myrmidons, who are said to 
have first constructed ships, and from whom the 
art was made known to the world. The poet ac- 
cordingly tells us, 


18 « 


Oft Sn rot Tsrgurov £cu£ai/ via? &juf ftfAioTO?. 


These first composed the manageable float. 

Upon this supposition they had the name of Mur- 
Medons or Sea-Captains. But it was properly de- 
rived to them from their chief ancestor Mur-Me- 


a8 Hesiod. ia Genealog. Heroic. See Scholia ia Pindar. Nem. 
Od. 3. v. 21. also Scholia ia Lycoph. v. 176. 
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don ; who first constructed an ark, and was esteem* 
ed the ruling Deity of the Sea. 

The most general appellation, under which these 
colonies passed, before the name of Ioni&ns and Do- 
rians, and that still more universal of Hellenes, grew 
so predominant, was that of Pelasgi. They are re- 
presented indeed as a different people, and of ano- 
ther chatocter : but this diierenoe was not of per- 
sons, but of limes. They were very numerous; and 
supposed to have been for a long time in a wander- 
ing state. Besides Hella^ they occupied many re- 
gions of groat extent* where their name was in re* 
p*te for ages. There were nations, called Leteges, 
Caucones, and Pelasgi in Asia Minor; who are 
mentioned by Homer among the allies of the, Trd* 
jans; 

Strabo speaks of these Pelasgi as a mighty people ; 
and says, "that, according to Menecrates E&ites, 
the whole coast of Ionia from Mycale, and all the 
neighbouring islands, were once inhabited by them. 


* 9 Iliad. K. v. 429. 

wpoTipw, km ran <ar*rxTu» met*. Sirabo. ]. 13. p. 922. The same 
is said of the Cariaas, and Lelegea, *H*« m lm* >*w* ***** 
vvo K«gw &1UIT0, xch AiXtyw* Strabo. 1. 7« p. 495. 
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They possessed the whole region of 31 Htitrufia : nof 
do we know the ultimate, to which they were ex-- 

tended* '* AAXa et /*» (jpuvi) Hi\ot,<ryaq tm TxrXSLroc 
rtlS tixxpiws 'srA.avfiOfi'T*?, 0]i/&g&jrw rwv zrXurw x^OTwajr-t 

r«?, auToSt xaroix^o-^. 7%e Pelasgi, says Plutarch, 
according to antient tradition, roved ever the. 
greatest part of the world : and having mbdu£4 
the inhabitants, took up their residence in the 
countries, which they had conquered* ; Strata 
speaks of their great antiquity; and saye,. that they, 
overran all Greece : M Apxpm t* fvAov xaT* rn* C E&* 
xxSa, WW** tTmrohatre. We may perceive from these 
accounts, that the Pelasgi were to be found in va- 
rious parts : and that it was only a more general 
name for those colonies, which were of the disper- 
sion, and settled under the title of Iones, Hellenes, 
Leleges, and Argivi. Hence it is wonderful, that 
writers should esteem them as a different people. 
Herodotus has much perplexed their history ; or 
else his account has been greatly interpolated : ygt 
he acknowledges, that they had their rites and re- 


t ,., 


31 Strabo, L 5< p. 339. XofoxXuf tv I»*x« Que** *<*» ©» Tvpoym 
TliXcuryoi. "gcholia in Apollon. 1. 1* v. 5S0. See also Herod. 
1. 1. c. 57. 

■* Pltitarcb. in Romtslo. p. 17. 

33 L. 5. p. 337* *Oi hn&Mcryti TV* wtp rv)>*E>itot$a$vt*rtV(rvt9- 
tw a^aioTAToi. Ibid. 1. 7. p. 504. Of their founding . cities 
named Larissa, see ibid. L 13. p. 922, 
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lfgion from Egypt ; and that from them thfy wert 
derived to the Hellenes : * ™*f « * IIi A«<ry»» "Eaawc 
ifatt£arro vrtpv. The person, from whom this people 
Are supposed to have been derived, and namdd, te 
by some represented as the son of Inachus ; by 
others as the soil of " Poseidon and Larissa. Sta- 
phylus Naucratites mentioned him under the name 
of Pelasgus ; and said, that he was * 6 Agyuot to yivo* ; 
which I should render, of Arkite extraction. 
Hence it is said of his posterity, the ArgiveS ; ,7 xai 
avroi 01 A^ycioi tx»XB*To YltXouryor that tht Argives 
also were denominated Pelasgi. They settled very 
early in Thessaly ; to which they gave the name of 
Aeria; by Apollonius Rhodius expressed Htf**, 
Eerie. 

38 AuTtxa i' Hif in xroAuAnio; at* Ht\x<ryuv 


* L. 2. c. 52. 

33 Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. 1. 1. v. 580: niA*<fytr re n«rii3*nro< 

vivmm Aa{ur<rw. Some make him the father of Larissa ; w £• 

Pausan. 1. 2. p. l65. Pelasgus, the son of Niobe. Dionys. Ha* 
licaro. 1. 1. c. 1. p. £)• Of Larissa. p. 14. 

36 Schol. in Apollon. above. E* Pelasgo Latis. Hygin. Fab, 
US. p. £53. 

37 Schol. in Apollon. above. 
31 L. 1. v. .580.' 
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This was the antient name of Egypt, from wheuce 

this people came. * 9 Aiy\j7rrog wXtifa Mwraj*, x«u. 

H«jw. Egypt uw called both Mysara and E'cria. 
The part of Thessaly, where they settled, was the 
supposed country of Deucalion, the same as loach us: 
so that we need not wonder, when we find Pelasgus 
represented as an 4 ° Argean or Arkite by birth. 
They likewise, as I have mentioned, called the same 
country Ai Monah, Regio Lunaris ; which the poets 
changed to Aimonia. At no great distance was a 
city Argos, and a nation Oritae ; from whepce we 
may judge of the natives, and their origin*. 

41 EiTa fxtrx THT09 ii<Tiv Operas MyQ/Atvoi'. 

¥ 

I have shewn, that all the country about JDodona 
was particularly styled Hellas ; and it was at the 
same time called Pelasgra. The Oracieis said by 
Scymnus Chius to have been of Pelasgic original : 


39 Steph. Byzant. See Schol. in Dionys. Perieg. v. 239. 

40 *Hyerro & T»K'airo»xta$ApGa*of, x#» G>0»o?>xa*nAa?yof, o»AAP!X- 
ZH2 xch nfiZElAnNOS £»». Dionys. Halicarn. 1. 1. <\ 17- p. 14. 
nttot?7Qf $x A»o* xa% N»oC»? tu? Qopnws. Ibid. Hiey are all men- 
tioned as the sons of Larissa, or of Niobe ; both which terras de» 
note the children of the Ark. 

41 Dicaearcb. apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. v. 45. 
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The rites of the place were introduced from Egypt ; 
as we are assured by Herodotus, and other writers : 
consequently the people, who founded the temple, 
and instituted those rites, were from the same coun- 
try. The Deity was there worshipped under the 
title of Zeuth, whom Homer styles Pelasgic : 

41 Xtv 9 Aca, AaJWftif, IlfAatfyutf, rtiAoOt yawp, 

* « 

The priestesses of the temple have been mentioned 
under the character of two black Doves, which 
came from Theba in Egypt In short, the name of 
Pelasgi seems to have been the most antient and 
44 general of any, which were assumed by those 
foreigners, who came into the land of Javan. They 
forced themselves into 4$ countries pre-occupied : 
and were so superior to the natives in ability and 


4 * Apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 1. p. 26. v. 448. 
A»Jbmf> fnyw ri, Tl&cKTyu*, iJgayor w». Hesiod. apud Strab. 
1. 7- p. 604. See also 1. S. p. 33$. . . 

♦» Iliad, n. v. 233. 

44 All the Peloponnesus according to Ephorus was esteemed 
Pelasgic* Krw njr UtXovovmcop h Xlihaeyw Qrietp Ef op? xA*;0ijr«». 

Strab. 1. 5. p. 338. 

45 See this certified in the Pelasgi, who came to Italy. Dionyj 
Haticarn* 1. 1. c. 10. p. 9. & 14. •• 
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science, that they easily secured themselves in their 
settlements. Many have been the inquiries about 
this antient people, as well as concerning their lan- 
guage. Even Herodotus is at a loss to determine 
whether they should not be esteemed * Barbarians. 
Yet he seems to solve the difficulty more than once ; 
and this too in a very satisfactory manner, by men- 
tioning, among other instances, "lave? Tlt\xry*i, that 
the Ionians were Pelasgic ; ** ro Arnxov fOw* HsX**- 
yjxoy ; the people of Attica were Pelasgic. He like- 
wise speaks of the * Arcadians under this denomi- 
nation : and seems to include all the Dorians, the 
whole of the 5 ° Peloponnesus, under the same title. 
He speaks also of the JEolians in the same light : 

,f AioXfi? Je— — to Tff&Xou x&Xsoptvoi YltXauyw. From 


*• He acknowledges his uncertainty about them. Ov* i^« *rft- 
xf*citvf». 1. i. c . 57. 

49 L. 7. c g5. 
* L. l. c. 57. 

4 * Apa&f TUfauryu. J. \. c. 14$. The lone* of Achaia were 
called UtXaayn AiytaAss;. I. 7. c. 94. Pelasgi also in Crete, and 
in various regions. Strain 1. 5. p. 338. 

50 Herodot. 1. 1. c x 56- He is speaking of the Dorians in the 
Peloponnesus, and of the Athenians; which two families he 

Styles, to pit UiXaayiKotf to h 'EAAurwior s fa(>{. By thjs one would 
iiriagine, that he excluded the Athenians from being Pelasgic, 
The .passage is very contused* 

51 L.«7« c. 95* All the coast of Phrygia was peopled by 
t\em. They built the cities Thcba and Larissa in Troas. 

Twf, o» A«p??«r iz&uhax* vtutroceunLQp, Horn, Il« B. v« 34GL 
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_ s 

hence we may be assured, that by the Pelasgi art 
meant the antient Dores, lories, and Hellenes : in 
short, all those Cuthite colonies, and those of their 
collateral branches, which I include under the name 
of Amonians. When therefore it is said* that Greece 
was first occupied by Pelasgi ; and afterwards by 
Leleges; and then by Hellenes, Dores, and Ionians ; 
it is only a change of title, but no difference of 
people : for they were all of the same great family, 
however branched out. The same is to be observed 
in the history of any particular city, such aa Athens. 

'* 'Eg*? Aid/ cU f*<ri* oiKtraf Xettei* 

To /*t» TlsXarysi ^corcv y a* fa k*i Aiyo* 
Kf aws* XtyurloL^ (jura, ft tcwtx &«*£**-*£*;* 

« ■ u$*ef etc* if %g #w*c 
Axo tik Abnvaf mv wpwmyof *«* A*C*uv 

All these were different names of the same people. 
In like manner the people of Argos, ii> a play of 
Euripides, are addressed by Orestes, as the same 
race under different appellations. 

51 iX yw I**x* xHtnyuwi* 


» i »*»» 


** Scymnus Chius apud. Geogr. Vet. vol. i. p. 3?. v. 559< 
51 Eoripid. Omt, * 990. 
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The like & to be observed in ft passage from the 

Archelaus of the same author. 

« * • * 

54 Apwtofj.o wivrnwra Svyxrtgw tr»m( 9 
•Ex9w & Af yb? wxi(T* h*x? .VpA*** 
tUXxayiuras S* oovofA#r(4£V3( ro wj ** 

In respect to the Arcadians, they are said to 
have been so named from n Arcqs the son of Zeuth, 
being before called Pelasgians. But Pelasgus, who 
was prior, and the very 5<s first man in the country, 
was called 57 Areas : from which circumstance a 
strange inconsistency' arises : for the country is sup- 
posed to have been called Arcadia, before the birth 
of the person, from whom the name was received. 
It is therefore plain that the term Areas was a title ; 
and that by Pelasgus Areas was meant Pelasgus the 
58 Arkite. And when the people of Phrygi* apd 


}" ■■'■'■■•^— *^ 


■ »■■ , ■» ■ » --!■ m.mm.,...m , i ,i ■ H f 


54 Apud Strab. 1. 5. p. 339. 

55 Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 604. 

56 Il&aoyof—n rij ytj Tarry tpforrtc.* Ibid. 1* 8. p. 598. 

st Tii\A<ryu—r* Af**bt. Ibid. 1. 2. p. 143. Pausanias seems 
here to make him the son of Areas. Either way it is incon- 
sistent* 

58 Hera, the same as Ionah, is styled Pelasgis. It is said of 

Jason r 

'Hfiif ft niXorytJbf ex oAfyi£ff. AroUou, Rhod. 1. J, v. 14, 
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Hetruria were said 'to be * avtxahv A(**hs; the 
true purport of the expression was, that they were 
ab origine Arkites. Neither Argolis, nor Arcadia, 
could have sufficed to have sent out the colonies, 
which are said to have proceeded from them. They 
are supposed to have filled regions, before they 
were constituted as. a people. The Grecians in 
their histories have been embarrassed and Con- 
founded with a, variety of titles. They tried- to 
separate theiri, and to form distinctions: by which 
means their mythology became more and more con- 
fused. The only way is to unite instead of diver- 
sifying: and to shew that these titles, however va- 
ried, were but one in purport: that they all re- 
lated nearly to the same person, and to one event. 
By this method of proceeding we shall render the 
history both obvious and true. The accounts of 
which we have been treating, were adopted by the 
Grecians ; and as it were ingrafted upon the history 
of the country : and the principal terms, in which 
titey were described, were equally foreign and im- 
ported. I have mentioned, that by the appellation 
Areas we are. to understand an °° Arlrite: and who 


59 Dionys. Halicarn. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 9. niAaryaf avtnoAu A^ 
*«&*. Strab. 1. 5. p. 337. and Schol. in Dionys. Pericg. 
v. 347. 

60 When it is said by Hyginus, Arcades res divinas primi Diis 
fecerunt; it only means, that the Arkite6, the sons of Ham, were 
the first, who introduced polytheism. Hygin. c. 274. p. 3S7^ 
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i# principally alluded to under this charade* cam 
only be kPQwn from the history, with which k is 
attended. We find this personage described in the 
ssuty* light a? Dfegqi)* Isis, Dionusus ; and as Osiris, 
styled Qrus, $od Helius. He is represented as a 
gre^t 6l benefactor to mankind : teaching theoa the 
use of com, and consequently the arts of agricul- 
ture, which, were before unknown. He likewise in- 
$t?ucted^ them in weaving* in order to cloath them* 
pelves : and the whole jpnanpfaetujFe of wool is attri- 
buted to hiqi. His n^me was a title ojf the chief 
Gentile Divinity, like Heliqs Qsjris, und Dk»usus 
afrpve ; e#d he w$s worshipped with the same files 
at Mantinea, near a temple of Jura: and in an- 
other of Zeujh the Saviour, there stood w high 
p]$ce sacred to Areas: which in aftertime* was 
mistaken for his tomb. There seem to have been 
mpr* tbw o«e; for they ve spoken of in the 
plural: and what they really were may be known 
from their name ; ( for they were called 6x 'Hit.* B*/u«, 
thq (tftars of the Helius. Areas was supposed by 
his posterity tQ have beep bucied upon Mount M©- 
nalus, which wa& undoubtedly denominated from him, 

5 Eft ft MaivaAm JWj£«ijKffo$, ev0«T£ xeirai 

■ ■■■ !■! H I ■ ■ ■ I I. . . I. ,1 | I II I ■■■■»»—— ,. 

.•' Pausan. ]. 8. p-604. 

ea Ibid. 1. 8. p. 6l6. 

tt Oracle of Apollo; ibid. 
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Tfcar the bleak Mount Maeaatia liesentomb'd 
Areas, from whom the natives have their name. 

M&naiia, or more properly Maenalus, is a com- 
pound of Meeo £1 : by which is signified Lunus 
Deus, another title of Areas, the A r kite God, who 
had been worshipped upon that mountain. 

Ffoin what has preceded, we may decypher the 
history of the Arcadians, who were the descendants 
of Areas, and represented as prior to the ** moon. 
They were styled €i Minyoe, Selenitse, and (Ap x**°0 
Arcbm ; and their antiquity is alluded to by Apol. 
taaios> when he mentions, 


6& 




K TV Arcadian tribes, who titfd before the Mo&n. 

This is the common interpretation ; but properly by 
Selene, and Selenaia, is meant the Ark, of which 
the Moon was only an emblem : and from hence the 


*+ Orta prior lund, de se si creditor iptt» 

A magno tell us Arcade nomen habet Ovid. Fast. 1. 1 . v. 46*9* 
Luna gens prior ilia fuit* Ibid. 1. 2. v. 290. 
Sidus post veteres Arcadas cditum. Scnec. Hippol. Act 2. 
v. 785. 

45 Minyse Arcades* Strabo. 1. 8* f. 519. 

M Apollon. RhoJ. 1,4* v. 264. 
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Arkites had the appellation of Selenitic. Dionysius 
Chalcidensis takes notice, that this namfe was pre- 
served among the Arcadians. 6? Ebvog Afxxfm Z*- 
xmirxu When therefore it is said by the ant tent 
writer Muaseas, that this people were under a regat 
government, before the Moon appeared, w^o 6 * £t- 
>wnq Arctic*,; ($*<n\tv<rm it only means, that their 
ikinBy originally existed, and were established 
under a monarchy, before the Arkiterites 4>revaile<L 
This- may be proved by determining' the time, when 
Selene is said to have first made ite appearance. 
This we .find! from Theodoras, and other writers, tcr 
have been a little while before the war of the Giants. 

^ ®boSw0o$ it fv fixory, fivi/arw oAiyw zrgorepov py\a ru vgof 
rxig S"£o-£(Ti 3 xa* Aiovvvo; o Xa.\x,iitvs tv -srjwrw Kthtiws t# 

avrcc, <pn<n. Theodorus the Chalcidian, in his twenty- 
ninth Ttbokj tells M> that some little space ante- 
cedent to the war of the Giants, Selene first ap- 
peared?- and Aristionthe Chian, in his Thtses, and 
Dionysius, of Chalets, in the first book of his trea- 
tise upon the Creation, both assert the same thing. 

I have alreadv treated of the Giants and Titanians: 

» «» ...*-.*. _» — * • 

and of tire wars, which they carried on : and it has 
been shewn, that ti little before those commotions 




67 Scholia in Apollon. 1. 4. v. 26'4. 

68 Scholia; ibid. 
«* Ibid. 
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theArkite worship, and idolatry in general, began. 
When therefore it is said, that the Arcades were 
prior to the Moon, it means only, that they were 
constituted into a nation, before the worship of the 
Ark prevailed, and before the first war upon earth 
commenced. From hence we may perceive, that 
the Grecians have referred to the planet, what was 
merely symbolical, and related to another object. 
The Arcadians were a party from the dispersion ; 
and forced their way into Hellas. Aristotle men- 
tions the. region, which they occupied; and says, 
that it was possessed by a people of a different fa* 
nrily, whom the Arcades 70 ; drove out. And he adds, 

tkat this happened, v wg o th unreiXai rnv 2*Aww, S\* 

xarwofjux0§w&i n^ftAf)**?, before Selene appeured 9 
m which account they were called Proseleni. It 
was not however frorp their settling in Greece, but 
from their worship, which was far prior, that they 
had this title. Indeed they could go still higher : 
for, as they were both Arcades and Seleaiue, they 


■^^>w»— M i wmmm^v*m—mm-w~+m—i-*—+*V~*+——*r~~*~ 


7° Bttg€«$o* rw Afxa&ar axwajt, omrsf ti;&Mfacr** *vo rut Aj>x«- 
fuv tmBtfXiM* avTQif . Scholia, ibidem* 

7 * Ibid. ApK«JiE« ruv 'EtXtttn «^an9T*T«.— "Oi A{**£kc Jbxw* 

•ipxi*. Ibid. 

Irpof h <pr><ri 9 0^»r«s x&t Aio; Afx»*. Steph. Byz. See Pausan. 
I. 8, p, 604. 
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could carry up their history to Areas himself, and to 
times antecedent both to the Ark and Deluge This 
might be another reason, why they were catted not 
only- Minyae, Selenit®, and 7 * Arcades, but also 
Tl^rs^oi, Proseleni ; as being of a family prior both 
to the Ark, and Deluge. But the later Grecians 
mistook this history, and referred it to a different 
object : hence they have supposed the Arcadians to 
have been older than the moon. 

Similar to the character given of Areas, is that 
of Pelasgus ; but accompanied with many additional 
and remarkable circumstances. He was equally a 
benefactor to mankind; and instructed them in 
many n arts. He taught them to cloatb themselves ; 
and to build houses, that they might be sheltered 
from the inclemency of the weather. He likewise 
improved them in their diet; and shewed them 
what was noxious and deadly. He is said to hare 
built the first temple to the Deity: 74 «dem Jovi 
Olympio primum fecit Pelasgus. I have taken 
notice, that, as Noah was said to have been avOjw- 
int 7»rr, a man of the earthy this characteristic is 
observable in every history of these primitive per- 
sons : and they are represented as w/uoi *y% i©«, and 


*«P» 


7 * Scaliger gives a different solution. See Prologonu ad 
Emend. Temp. p. 3. Sec also Cerisorinus de Die Natal, c. 1.9, 
p. 103. 

73 Pausan. 1. 8.' p. 599* 

74 Hygini Fab. 225. p. 3*6. 
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yny&tif. Pelasgus accordingly had this 7S title : and 
it is particularly mentioned of him, that he was the 

first husbandman. ?6 'O it TltXaryo; srfwr^ ayjs xx- 

Ta<rx£unv t^svft : Pelasgus first found out all, that is 
necessary for the cultivation of the ground. There 
is a curious sketch of bis history given by the poet 
Asius ; which is comprised in two verses, but points 
out very plainly, who was meant by Pelasgus. It 
represents him as a person of a noble character, 
who was wonderfully preserved for the good of man- 
kind. 

77 AmOtoy it YliXcarycv zv uvJ/ixoju.«ifl*w og£0*tr* 
Tata (XiXoav avc^wxfv, Ivx &uv\rvv ytvos tw. 

I have shewn, that Tat*, G&ia, in its original sense, 
signified a sacred cavern ; a hollow in the earth ; 
which from its gloom was looked upon as an emblem 
of the Ark. Hence Gaia, like Hesta, Rhoia, Cy- 
bele, is often • represented as the 7 * mother of man- 
kind. It is here to be taken in that sense : and 


IS T« yviyttes yap s»/* tya «r«X«»^6o>o?. 

In* TltlMoyts. j*Esch. Supph v. 258. 

Some read it IltXeuryos. 
16 Scbol. in Euripid. Orest. v. 930. 
77 Pausan. 1. 8. p. 599- 
71 T*»« ©««, ftnrtp Max«p«», Svvtuv r uvtyvTrw. Orpb. Hymn. 

25. 
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the passage will be found remarkable! though 

concise. 

On a high mountain's brow 
The gloomy cave gave back again to light 
Godlike Pelasgus, that the race of man 
Through him might he renewed. 

In like manner Inachus is said after the deluge to 
have been saved upon the top of a high mountain. 
Inachus, Pelasgus, and Danaus, are titles of the 
same person ; though diversified by the Greeks, and 
made princes in succession. The Scholiast upon 
Euripides mentions, that 79 Inachus, the man of the 
earthy was the first king of Argos ; Pelasgus was 
the second ; and Danaus, the son of Belus, the 
third. The same writer adds, 8o Mtra to* x«T«jcXu<ri 

f*CV IV CgHTlV QMBWrCOV TUV Agy ElUU, VTfltOTOq CUITJff CVVUKHTSV 

huxos* When the Argivi, or Arkites, after the 
Deluge lived dispersed upon the mountains, Inachus 
first brought them together, and formed them into 
communities. 

Concerning the language of the Pelasgi, there 
have been many elaborate disquisitions ; and we 
find, that it was matter of debate, even in the time 


T£*ro$ &a**o{ o B»x*?. Scholia in Euripidis Orest. v. 930. See 
Herod. 1. 7. 9. 94- 


•• Ibid. 
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pf ' l Herodotus. Yet the question, if rightly stated, 
amounts only to this: What was. the language of 
this variously denominated people, before it had 
undergone those changes, which necessarily ensue 
from time ? la other words, how did the Hellenes 
discourse some ten, or twelve centuries . before the 
birth of iEschylus or Pindar? As we have no writ-' 
ten records, nor. any monumental evidences of that 
date, or near it ; the question may at first seem not 
very easy to be decided. Yet from the names of 
places, and of men ; and from the terms used in 
their rites and worship; but more especially from 
the history of the people, themselves, and of the 
country from whence they came ; we may be as- 
sured that it tyas the Cuthic of Chaldea. This in a- 
long series of years underwent the same changes, as 
all languages undergo. And . this aU^ifttipn arose 
partly from words imported; and partly from a 
mixture with those nations, among whom the Hel- 
lenes were 8z incorporated. .Exclusive of these cir* 
cumstances, there is no language but will of itself 


•j*. 


11 L. l. c. 57. 

** Of old there were many nations ana languages in' Greece. 
Strabo. 1. 7. p. 49 V. 495. Scymnus Chius speaks _. o£ . the bar- 
barous people, who lived near Dodona: 

. 4 A pud Geogr. Yet. volt 2. .p. 2&\ 
See also Hero Jot.. 1. J. . c.,^. ^ . . 
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insensibly vary: though this variation may be in 
some degree retarded, where there is some stand- 
ard, by which common speech may be determined 
and con t routed. But the Grecians had no such 
assistance. Letters undoubtedly came to them 
late ; and learning much later. There was no his- 
torian prior to Cadmus Milesius ; nor any public 
inscription, of which we can be certified, before the 
laws of Draco. The first Grecian, who attempted 
to write in prose, was Pherecydes the philosopher : 
and he lived as late as the reign of Cyrus the Per- 
sian. Hence there is no change in their language, 
but such as we might expect from an interval of 
this extent, and from a people thus circumstanced. 
Such is the history of the Hellenes and Ionim in 
their various branches. Of thoae, who settled in 
Hellas, I have spoken before ; and shewn, that they 
were no other than the Shepherds of Egypt, who 
came originally from Chaldea. They were Expelled 
by the Egyptians a very few years before the 
Israelites got access to that country: and when 
they came into Greece, they went under different 
denominations ; being styled Pelasgi, Leleges, Ina- 
chids, Danaidae, Heraclidae, and ** Cadmians. 


11 They were also called Cothi : but from a general title the 
later Greeks always formed a personage, who was supposed to 
have been the leader of the colony. Hencu instead of the Ctt- 
thitcs, and Herculean*, Plutaroh substitutes a Cothus and 


AN T?I EBTT. UYTHQLOM?. 4g 

Of their, expulsion there, ifc aaatxdupt given iq a 
curious fragment from Diodorus SicuUia, preserved 
by Pboiius: in which aka notice is taken erf the 
Israelites, who migrated from the aajne, c<HWtf ry, 
I J is.whjtt I have taefore 84 quoted ; but.! esteem it 
of such consequence, that I must, beg leave to. ii>r 
troduce it again. 85 TJpm this, as some writers tell 
us 9 the most eminent, and enterprising of these 
foreigners, who were in Egypt, wi4 obliged, t$ 
leave the country, betook themselves to the, CQgsf- of 
Greece, and also to other regions ; liaving put 
themselves under the command of proper feeders far 
that purpose. Some of them were conducted ky 
Danaus, and Cadmus; who were the most illus- 
irious of the whole. There were Besides these ^a 
large, but less noble body of people, who retired 
into the province, called now Judea, which was not 
far from Egypt, and in those times uninhabited. 
These emigrants xvere led by Moses, who was supe- 
rior to all in wisdom and prowess. — He gave them 
laws ; and ordained that they should have no images 


Arclus ; and says that they settled in Euboea. KpOo? ««» Ap>a«f, 
m 5»9a «ranJi« i« Ew&tar i**9 oixn^am* . Qothus and Arclus t the 
two sons of Xuth> came and settled in Eubaw. Plutarch. Quaes- 
tiones Graecse. p. 256. These were the same as those Arabians, 
who are Bald to have come with Cadmus. Af«?a{> w K*^w 
<rvfha£*pTi;. Strabo. 1. 10. p. 685. 

** Vol. II. near the end. 

11 Ex Diodori. I. 40* apud Photium. p. 1152, 
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«/ Me (7o(/i ; because there was only one Deity, the 
Hta&enj which surround* all things, and is Lord 
of the whole, I make no comment upon this cu* 
r tou* extract : let it saffice, that this latter ifcigra* 
tion was an age 6t two after the former j though 
mentioned here, as if it were of the same date* 
iTjoad, who eetrae into Gfeepe, brought with theot 
the same art% attd the tome worship, which they 
had before introduced in Egypt Hence Zonaras 
very truly tells us, * Ex XaX#**«» yfy \tytoou $oivn*ai 

iwsna, VFfos Aiyvirritr, xVuttttlv «rf*f 'BAA***?. All thcSO 

things tuhtoe from Chatdea to Egypt} and from 
thence were derived to the Greeks: 




11 t 1 M 




16 Vol* ). p, 2& &et Syrtcellus* pvlOSU \ 
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OP TUB 


SPARTI OF GREECE AND COLCHIS, 


AND OF 


THE HEBREW SPARTONES. 


IT is remarkable, thai the Cadmians, and peopl e 

of other colonies, who came into Greece, were 
called Zwafroi, Sparti. The natives of Boeotia had 
this appellation ; as had those of Lacedaemon, which 
city lyas peculiarly named Sparta. Ther? were tra- 
ditions of this sort in Attica, and also at Colchis ; 
and a notion prevailed, that the people in those 
parts took their rise from something which was 
sown. Hence the twofold personage Cecrops^ is 
said to have originally sprung from the teeth of a 
1 serpetot scattered in the ground. Alexander Fo- 
lybistor, speaking of the children of Israel, and 
Edom, says, that they were originally the sons 
of Semiramis: but Claudius Iolaus derives them 


in Lycoph. \ f 111. 
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from one Sparton, who came from Thebes with 
Dionusus. This Sparton, by the Greeks, is men- 
tioned, as the son of * Phoroneus, the first man 
who reigned. The terms Sparti, and Sparton, were 
both foreign to Greece ; and manifestly imported. 
Hence the name of Sparta in Xaconia was con- 
ferred, J »wcr Tw fAtrx KaJ/** SwafTwv, by the Sparti, 
who came into that country with Cadmus. A 
similar history of this place is given by Timagoras : 
who informs us, 4 that it received its name from 
people, who had wandered from their own country, 
and happened to light upon this, which from themr 
selves they named Sparte. They are by some re- 


* Pausari. 1. 2. p. 146. 

♦ • • » * 

Phoroneus, qui primus mortal ium dieitur rognasse.' ' Hygimis. 
Fkb» 143. i 

Sparta coudita a Sparta filio Phoroopi. Euseb. Veraio Lai. 
p. 13. 

8 Scholia iu Horn, Odyss, A. «*ro rw (Avfavofxtw* /*it« K<x^« 
Tjiragrm apfyar. See Suidas, Epaminondas* 

* lie g» uv (ZxAgruv) ■ TifAayopctq $v<rif, txTto-otrcn h awry? ■ t if tu» 
A«x*m*qv, 2ir*pT«r of* iavTvt wpc&eu, Steph. Byzant. 2*«pT*. 
Salraasius would alter auno-m to «<rof<r«*. He says, that he 
would do it, though every manuscript were against him. But 
this would certainly ruin the purport of the historian; who 
means, that the Sparti had been deprived of one country, and 
lighted upon another. We have no term precisely analogous as 
a metaphor to the word used : however iK*i*i*» §•$ certainty Wans 
to miss of one thing, and to* light upon another- 
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presented as the offspring of Ogyges, the same as 
Inachus, and Deucalion. 

I think, it is plain, that the people here men- 
tioned were of the family of the dispersed, who 
were scattered over the face of the* earth. They 
were denominated S parti from an antient word 
analogous to T®, Parad, of the Hebrews, and to 
5 <nr«faTT« of the later Greekk ; by which was sig- 
nified, to part, sever, and disperse. Their separa- 
tion and flight from Babel was continually couime* 
morated under the notion of the flight of Bacchus, 
and Osiris, and the scattering abroad their limbs. 
What seems to confirm my notion, is a passage 
from Androtion, quoted by the Scholiast upon Ly- 
cophron ; who speaks of the Sparti as o-ttoj ofa, or 
people, who had been scattered abroad. 6 Avty- 

tvm it i *r0£*xo; jufra Cfrofxiw rwuv Qn<n to* Kotipott *t; 

&&*s cxOciv. By Sporades this writer does not mean 
people sown : for he speaks of them as prior to the 
aera of that fable : but the purport of his words is, 
that Cadmus came to Thebes in Bceotia with some 
people of the dispersion. Those too, who gave 
name to Sparta, are by another writer said to have 


9 Hence partior, dispertior, parti tio. 

• Scbol. in v. 120C. Thi» is given more at large by Pindar's 
Scholiast : AtJjpoTMV h $w fvyorr* «e tjk 4>©m*»K to Ketfy,tt i*tr* 
ixaiw revgo&w lumXtoif ii( Qifias. x, t. A. Esth. Od. 7* P- 447 • 
t. 18. 
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been a dispersed And a wandering crew. 7 T«c 

"nrfwrHj cvvomviaroufTOLS rr\v zroXw AfA«y*$ AIEOTAPME- 

NOTE tig r*vw irvKxDtw. Thi first who inhabited 
the city were the Lelege*, a people whercame after 
a dispersion. In their history we have continual 
allusions to the flood ; and to their being dissipated 
afterwards. Hence Lycophron styles them natives 
of Thebes 8 tiyvyw Er*ptoe \sm : the original pur- 
port of which is merely this, that they were the 
descendants of those people, who were dispersed 
after th<* Deluge. And iEschylus describes them in 
much the same light. 

They were the posterity of thott people, Whom the 
chance of war had spared; but who were \after~ 
xmris scattered abroad. They were the same as 
the Titanians: hence the Cecropians, who came 
into Attica, were styled l< * TnyMiq ; and their coun- 
try 1? titanis. 


7 Eustathius in Horn. Iliad. 6. 

* V. 1206. Og, Ogus, and Ogugtw, signify the sea, or ocean. 
From ogua came aqua, water. 

9 Septem thebana. v. 418. 

10 Lyccphton calls the Athenians Tuytmt* Tv)?emc &ry« rut 
Afcum*. Sec r. 111. ad Schoiia. Thisf was a titl« of the 
Titans. * 

" TiTavdot yw. Etymolog. Mag. 
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I have taken notice, that the great Object of the 
Cubbitas in erecting the Tower of Babel was that 
they nkght not be dispersed. n Let us build us a 
aty y and a t0wer,-~rkst we bi scattered abroad. 
They were however wonderfully dissipated: and 
this circumstance of their dispersion is to be found 
cotsmemorafted in all their ; histories. Hence, a* I 
hare before observed, we read of Persews, Cadmus, 
and other leaders of colonies, styled Awt**, Atetae, 
or wanderers. At Athens they tjad a festival called 
11 Aletis : and there was a sacred I+ hymn of the 
same Dome ; the subject of which was undoubtedly 
the wanderings of their ancestors ; those ancestors, 

15 oi xai AXnrou xou Tiraiw xaXovvrm : wko were dis- 
tinguished by the mm of the Wanderers, and of 
the Titans. Pindar calls, the Corinthians the chil- 
dren of the * Aletes. Upon which the Scholiast 
observes, that Aletes was the f>er$on, Who led the 
colony, which settled in that Oity. But Aletes was 
not a proper name : and the history merely alludes 
to one of those Alette, or people of the dispersion, 
who came into the Peloponnesus, and founded Co- 
xiirth. By the Gentile accounts given of this people, 


IX Geneti*. c. It. v. 4. 

** Atari* lopnj Afar^u, i »vf A**{* Aiyt/upi* Hesych. 
-*♦ A*nri, aerates t«k 0?«if WfoovhptiW. #ui. PotttlX. 
<s Sanchoniatb. apud Euseb. P. £. J. U c. 10. p. 35* 
16 T/x/o* h, meuh$ A**Ta. Qlymp. Od. 13. r. 17- 
AXnrns y*{ iywrt w •*»*«*«*•- Sckolia Ibid* 
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who were their ancestors, it appears/ that tbey were 
not only exiled, and dispersed ; bat doomed to 
wander for ages, before tbey could get a place of 
test. This is the history given of the Leleges, and 
iPelasgi, and other wandering tribes. The same 
may be inferred concerning, those of (the family who 
.settled in Thrace. .Orpheus (by which character 
we are to understand the Ophites of that country) 
is introduced in the Argonautica, as giving Jason 
. an account of his peregrinations. 

'£lv ixtfjfyv tin yotuw arotifsrpy, mil trohtag" 
###:###. #### 

J haqefor a hug time, says he, had enough of la- 
bour y and disquietude : for I have wandered over a 
: vast x tr act of country, and over various cities. But 
my Goddess Mother put a stop to my roving, and 
healed m#of. that fatal 19 impulse* by which I was 
before driven ; and at. last gave me a settlement y in 
lieu of that, which I lost. This is the purport of 
the words, which cannot be explained but by a pa- 
raphrase. Something similar is to be observed in 


17 Orphari Argonaut, -v. 98. " 

,g Oir$o«* iglflw^os— pa,i*a, ntxavo-is, Xtwfc, f offof. Hesych. 
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the history of Saturn, tfnd the description of his 
flight into Italy. • By this flight was signified the dis- 
persion of a people, called Saturnians ; who, after 
many wanderings, settled in that country, and intro- 
duced there the rites of this God. They were of 
the family of the Aletae, and Spartani : whence it is 
said of Saturn,', that in his flight from Crete, he was 
concealed in Italy by a people of this denomination. 
19 Saturnus, ex , CretA fugiens, in Italic a Spartanis 
absconditur. We have been told above, that the 
Titans, or Giants, were Alette: and Athenagoras 
goes so far as to suppose, that even after their death 

they had no rest. *° t«* FiyavTav ^ v X Kl y *' tes^tcv 

xotrpov Hen Tn-XavMfAMoi Aoufxovts. He is speaking of the 
souls of the Giants ; which Giants he supposes to 
be wandering Damons, that are ever roving about 
the world. 

Such is the history of the Sparti, who were un- 
doubtedly of Titanran race, of that family, which 
was dispersed. They were supposed to be Hcliadae ; 
or offspring of the Sun : and at the same time 
Ophitae, worshipping that Deity under the figure of 
a serpent. Hence there was given to the Spar- 
tan Menelaus a serpent for a device upon his 
M shield : the same also was depicted upon the 


10 Julius Firaicus. p. 27. 

*° P. 303. 

n Pausan. 1. 10. p. 863. 
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shield, and cuirass of * Agamemnon. There was 
also a serpent engraved upon the tomb of * Epaori- 
nondas, and inclosed in the figure of a, shield : all 
which, says Pausanias, was done, that he might be 
known to have been a Spartan (Xin*fr*$) by descent. 
They worshipped the Sun, their supposed progeni- 
tor, whom they Galled Zan : and his images were 
styled Zanes ; and were peculiar to H Sparta. He 
was of old called San, and Shan ; hence we meet 
with many places dedicated to him under this title. 
One of these was Beth-San ; where stood the tem- 
ple, to which the Philistines fastened the body of 
* s Saul, after he bad been slain upon Mount * GH- 


** Homer. Iliad. A. v. 26. a serpent also nponhis-dhldd. v. $<}• 
Kv»9 io< ' lAiAuert ^((k«v» 

* 3 Ofxu h Agaxtfjr idiAt* rnftaim* yyftfff tap £«atgT4v v cA H ( /4W M i ink 

Evft/Aiwy^KF. Pausan. 1. 8. p. 622* 

** Pausan. 1. 5. p. 430. KaXarrai I* vwo rut tmxvpw Z*tt(. 

* 5 n2MT2* 1 Samuel, c. 31. v. 10. Joshua, c. 17. y. 11. 
Judges, c. 1. v. 27. 

46 I am sorry, that I did net recollect a mistake £9 tkf fiat 
volume, p. 44. time enough to have it corrected ia t*f last edi- 
tion. I there mention Beth-San in the land of. the Philistines, 
&c. &c. But the Beth-San of the Scriptures was a celebrated 
place in the tribe of Manasses, upon the borders of Galilee. It 
was within a very few mites of Endor, and stiit nearer to"Grfrboa r 
where Saul was slain. We may therefore be assured, that here 
was the temple, to which the Philistines affixed his body. See 
Eugesippus de Distant Locorum Terxae Sanofce. 
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boa. The Greeks expressed it BeSt***, and * 7 Btj9-<rav. 
It was buflt in early rimes by l£e'CaftiteT)phita^ or 
Hivites ; who were very numerous in the upper re- 
gions of Canaan* Of this city v I shall take farther 
notice; From the data above afforded, we may 
decypher the fable about the serpent's teeth r from 
which the Sparti were supposed to have been de- 
rived z and we may shew the grounds, from whence 
the mistake took its rise. I have mentioned, that 
they were Hdiada^ the supposed offspring of the 
Son, and Shan. But &s Shan, \v, signified also a 
tooth. Hence the G recians, instead of saying, that 
the Sparti had their origin from the Serpent Deity 
the Sun, made them take their rise from the teeth 
of a serpent. And as they wtere Sporades> by which 
term is meant anything, that is either scattered 
abroad, or sowed iii the ground ; they took it in the 
latter sense : and supposed, that these teeth had 
been sowed in the earth, and produced an army oi 
men * . 


*? B*fltf»»ft n ttmjimiloin?**, Joseph. Ant* J. 6. e» 14., B^m^ 
Tiff ndKupim* If 9 *EM5jwtXxi/0o7roA»y. Jesepb*. Antiq. 1. 13. C 6\ 
*• fltf. Dens. Taylor's Hebrew Concordance. 1978. . 
** The learned Bochart gives a different solution. 
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OF THE SPARTO-HEBRjEI. 

MANY things, which seem inexplicable, may^ 
with a little attention be made out, if we proceed 
with a proper clew : and many traditions, which we 
esteem as fables, will appear to hare been founded 
in truth. The mythology of the antiehts may be 
looked upon as so much symbolical writing : and 
we must interpret it in the same manner as one 
would decypher a collection of hieroglyphics. What 
can at first sight appear more strange, than the ac? 
count given of Judea by Alexander Polyhistor ;• or 
that, which is subjoined from Claudius Iolaus ? yet 
they will be both found in great measure consonant 

to truth. J0 IgJat&° AA<£avJfO{ o IIoAvirttf mm w*iiw 
IxSaus £t*£?woc, tvL 0uS»)f perx Atovixn* rfOLTivovTog. The 

country of Judea, according to Alexander Poly- 
history was so named from Iuda and Idumea, two 
sons of Semiramis. But according to Claudius Io- 
laus, it received its name from Judaus Sparton ; 
who was one of those, who went from Thebes upon 
an expedition with Dionusus. We find in the first 
part, that the children of Edom and Judah are re- 
presented as the sons of Semiramis. This at first 


30 Stephanus By*ant« 
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may appear foreign to the truth, yet, upon my prin- 
ciples, this is very consonant to the history of 
those nations. For their forefathers were natives of 
Cbaldea and Babylonia : and Abraham came from 
thence to Canaan. Hence they might easily by the 
eastern nation^ be looked upon as of the race of the 
Semarim, or J1 Babylonians. In consequence of x 
which their posterity are by this writer styled the 
sons of Semiramis. According to Claudius Idlau* 
they were descended from Judaaus Sparton; '» By 
this is meant, that they were of the family styled 
Sparti ; from among the people, who were dispersed* 
This naturally follows from their being esteemed of 
the line of the Semarim : and we have reason to 
think, that there is great truth in' this history. For 
though Terah and Abraham, who resided in Chal* 
dca, were not of that number : yet we may infer, 
that many of the sons of Heber were. For they must 
have been pretty numerous at this time ; and. seem 
to have been all idolaters; and to have resided upon 
forbidden ground in the vicinity of Babel. It is 
added, that Judaus Sparton went with Ditmusus 
from Thebes, and attended him in his warlike exper 
ditions. It is to be observed, that those nations, 
who preserved any traditions of their il forefathers 


'* Spine of the Fathers go so far as to make them of Chaldean 
race. 

33 pionusus was the Patriarch, the head of all. By Bacchus 
is sometimes meant Zeus Pachus, styled, n^xo^ by the Ionian wri- 
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having been prefer ved in the Deluge, ijajne io pro^- 
cessof time to think, that jtbe history related only to 
tbeir Jaroily : *u tefljt they confined it to those, who 
had the best memotfels of this event, Among these 
iwre v the people.of Judea, who were esteemed a 
brianoh of the Ssmarjun. . .Hence it is noentio&ed a* 
peculiarly characteristic, that Sparton, hy whom is 
m&uht the h?4d. of the family, which was dispersed, 
came with Di&nusus, t*®*^; by which is meant, 
Bin from Thebes, btft out, of the Ark: arid it is 
added, that he ■ attended him in his wars. Thess 
sure two histories; and should be accordingly distin- 
guished. The Grecians continually confounded 
Dicmusus and Bacchus, and often speak of them 
as one person. But they were two ,di$tinct chara-c* 
ters : and. the 6rjst,of these .histongs belongs to the 
<xne, and the latter Ito tbfrpther, Thje coming put 
ipc ®&nt) from . the Ark f elates to pionusug; the 
warlike expedition to Bacchus* and to his sons the 
Cujtfaites. If this allowance be made; and it be 
permitted me to take off the false gloss, which the 
Grecian writers * have put upon this history ; I will 
venture to. paraphrase it in the following manner, 
and by these means reduce it to its primitive state* 


ters, who was Chus. At other times, the title relates to Nimrod ; 
who, as Bochart very truly supposes, was named Bar-Chus, the 
sou of the former. The names of two personages, from simili- 
tude, have been blended into one. 
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Judca> says Al&vander Polyhistor, was so denomi- 
nated from one Judah ;. who, together with Edom> 
ms looked upon as of the antient stock of the Sema- 
ritn in Chaldea : for their ancestors came from that 
country. But according to Tolaus the region had 
its name from Judaus, styled Sparton : so named, 
because his ancestors were among those of the dis~ 
persian in Babylonia.. They were of the family of 
those who came («t ®<n£n;) out of the Ark withDio* 
nusus ; and who were confederate with the sons of 
Chusinsome of their first enterprises. 

In respect to the Hebrews, aad Israelites, whom 
Iolaus deduces from Judmus Sparton, they were, 
according to the Scriptural account, the sons of 
Heber ; and are mentioned as such by many of the 
"Fathers. Jhis name is by interpretation u m(»* 
rry;; by which is. meant om % who pqss& qvci\ Ths 
names of the Patriarchs were most of them pro- 
phetically given : and had a reference to some fu- 
ture contingency. Thus one of the sons of Noah 
was styled Ham, or Cham ; .which v?as prognostic 
both of tjie .worship, and the complexion , of hia 
posterity. Beleg signified division : and the earth 
was in his time divided. Sarah was called Ischa, or 


■i iii 


33 '£Cffoc, *<p 6t//rctf Itf&uvf 'Efyajttt «£tf>0M t*«tov* Joscphus, 
Ant, 1. l. c, 6. p, 25, 

34 A to t« E£ip— (n^aum & t«tp roy haxtfwnot* £u$eb» P. E, 
1* 9* p- 520. Ui^arhxok yap tim* ip/*»rit;©rrau. # I bid. p. 309* 
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Ischac, which denoted laughter : and the purport of 
the name was manifested by an involuntary fit of 
laughter upon a solemn 3$ occasion. Her son in 
consequence of it was named Ischac. Thus Heber 
had a name given him, which signified iref «x*f, and 
vas equally prophetic. Many havd supposed, that 
it related to Abraham, who passed over the Eu- 
phrates in his way to Canaan* Abraham was the 
sixth in descent from Heber, on which account the 


35 The wife of Abraham was called Sarai ; which was changed 
to Sarah. Sarai signifies a Lady, or Princess; apd was only * 
Chaldaic ti^le. The true name, given at her birth was Ischa, or 
Ischac; prophetically bestowed, and denoting laughter. This 
seems to. be not properly expressed, being written TOD' ; K whereas 
the name of Ischac, or Isaac, denominated from lier, is spelt pfTIf* ; 
from pTOS ridcre* Probably Sarah's name is rendered according 
to the antient Chaldaic pronunciation, when the. name was first 
given* Isaac's is exhibited, as it was pronounced afterwards, in 
the time of Moses. They are certainly the same words in different 
dialects , and equally relate to the history' above given. The 
name Ischa was prophetic ; and the purport of it was fulfilled 
not only in Sarah's laughing, but in Abraham's* For Abraham 
fkU upon his fact, and. laughed. .Genes, c. 17* v. IT* The child in 
memorial of this event was named Ischac ; or, as more commonly 
expressed* Isaac, laughter. By this was further prefigured a 
token of joy and gladness. The child was to be an omen of hap- 
piness to the world. Therefore God directs Abraham to name 
him Isaac,- and subjoins the reason ; Thou shaft tall his name Isaac ; 
mid I mil establish my covenant with him for an evcrlastitig cove- 
nant. Genes, c. 17. v. lf)» In Isaac were all the nations upon 
earth to be blessed* 
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sons of Heber must have been very numerous in bis 
time. They may have amounted to some hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands. It seems therefore strange 
that a general name should be imposed upon a large 
body of people, because in aftertimes one of the 
family passed a river. I have shewn, that most of 
the prophetic names were given to denote some ex- 
traordinary occurrence ; such as could not well be 
expected in the common course of things. The 
passing of a river could not be esteemed of this 
nature : especially when the person spoken of lived 
in an interamnian country ; and in a part of it, 
which was close bounded by two streams, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. Many deduce the name, not 
from Heber, but from Abraham ; still supposing, 
that it was given from his passing of a river. In 
consequence of which Abraham is made the head of 
the whole Hebrew family. Hence Artapanus tells us, 
36 xaAfi<r6a* avrm 'ESg«ras owro ASfaajus' that the He- 
brews had their name from Abraham. And Cha- 
rax to the same purpose: ll 'Efyam, trwUixm oaro 
ACfajuw*?. This seems to halve been the opinion of 
many " ecclesiastical, as well as other writers ; who 


36 Euseb. P. E. 1. 9. p. 420. 

37 A pud Stcph. Byzant. 

ACgoftft* xat **, £f otorrou nnu *vo 'ECfp* Ex Eusobianis. See 
Selden de Diis Syris. Prolegom. c. 2. p. 4. 
VOL. V. F 
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deduce the , name from Abraham, apjj not, fro» 
Heber. Thus we are told by Hesycbiitf* AC^p, 
uif *TUf # J?y Abraham is signified one, who pass** 
over* From hence we find, that they imagined the 
name ,of Abraham to have been a compound of 
Abtr,Jopass over: than which notion there can.be 
nothing more idle. It is notorious, that Abraham 
is called the " Hebrew ; which would be unneces- 
sary, and redundant, if his original name had that 
signification. Pie is not styled Hebfr, but like his 
posterity, an Hebrew. This shews, that he did not 
give, hut receive the name. It was a patronymic ; 
a name, by which his fathers had before him been 
distinguished. The authors of. the Greek version 
are therefore guilty of a mistake in translating it 
40 *rff *Ttrc, instead of c E6j *io* . For they introduce 
it as referring to an uncertain piece of history! 
about the passage of a river; when it is in reality an 
hereditary title, a Gentile mark of distinction. As 
to those, who h§tve imagined that the name of Abra- 
ham is a compound of Aber, to pass ; their notion 
is founded upon a notorious mistake in etymology. 
The Patriarch had two names, which were both 
given prophetically, and were of high consequence,; 


AQfap, wtgaTw • Hesych. In another place he comes nearer to 
the truth ; when he. says, % Efy«»e« *** • 'Efycuo^ art § «t«?, 

39 Genesis, a 14« v. 13, . 

40 Ibid. 
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relating to great events, which in the fatness of time 
were to be accomplished. He was galled both 
Abram and Abraham ; which names are -said to sig- 
nify 4l Pater illustris, and Pjrter multitudinis. They 
were both given before he had a child, ■ and when 
there was little prospect of his having such a 
progeny. 

Abraham therefore could not have been the head 
of the Hebrew family. The person alluded to un- 
der the name of Hs^rn4 was Heber : he was cer- 
tainly the father of the Hebrews ; and they are 
spoken of as his posterity by ** Moses. Syneellos 
also makes him very truly the head of that * line. 
The name of Heber, like the names of most of the 
Patriarchs; was prophetically given ; and it did not 
relate to the passing of a river, but to a 4 * trespass 
in his posterity. They passed over from the stock 
of their fathers ; and dwelt upon forbidden ground, 
among the sons of Ham, and Chus, in Shinar, and 
Chaldea, where they served other Gods. I make 
no doubt, but that the true meaning of the name 


** iVffpa/*— v*T£p» fnTi«§«>. Euseb. P. E. 1. 11, p. 518. Ab- 
Ram, Pater rnagnvts. See Genesis, c. 17 * v. 5. concerning the 
name Abraham. ' 

4 * Numbers, c. 24. v. 24. They are shewn to be lineally de- 
scended from Heber. Genesis, c. 10. v. £5. 

41 P. 87» Euscbius also says,* EGgatot euro m *E&f* Tp^ovaruf t* 
t» AS^attfA, ivroq u». Prq^>. EWang. 1. J?, p. 304. 

44 T^p* to transgress. 
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Heber was not so much vifomt, as vafftCamc; and 
related to this apostasy of his family. They were 
the descendants of Shem ; but resided among the 
enemies to the truth, to whom they had gone over. 
From this land Abraham was called ; and brought 
with him his father Terah, and others of his family, 
who resided afterwards at Haran. Hence there 
was a great deal of truth in the words of Achior the 
Ammonite, when he gave an account of the He- 
brews to the Assyrian general Holophernes. 4J This 
people are descended of the Chaldeans; and they so- 
journed heretofore in Mesopotamia, because they 
would not follow the Gods of their fathers, which 
were in the land of Chaldea. . This in great mea- 
sure agrees with that which is said by Joshua, when 
he addresses the children of Israel* and puts them 
in mind of their idolatrous original. * Your fathers 
dwelt on the other side of the flood in old time, even 
Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father of 
Nahor ; and they served other Gods. These Gods 
they quitted, and came to Haran, as Achior truly 
witnessed. As they had resided so long in a foreign 
land, the sacred writer seems to have been appre- 
hensive, that their true line might one day be mis- 
taken ; and that they might be adjudged to a wrong 
family. Hence he strongly inculcates, that Shem 


45 Judith, c. 5. v. 6. 7. 

46 Joshua, c. 24. v. 2. 
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was the * 7 father of all the children of Heber. 
And this caution was not unnecessary ; as we may 
perceive from their being styled the sons of the Se- 
marim, and of the Chaldeans. And this is to be 
found, not only among Ptgan authors, tut even 
among the ecclesiastical writers, by whom Abraham 
is represented, ** to ym$ XoA&uo?, a Chaldean, not 
merely by nation, but by race. 

We read in the Mosaic history, that * unto He* 
ber were born two sons : the name of one was Pe-- 
kg ; for in his days was the earth divided : and 
his brother's name was Joctan. The sacred writer 
then proceeds to give an account of the children of 
Joctan, who were very numerous ; and also of the 
region, to • which they migrated. i0 And their 
dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sc- 
phar> a mountain of the east. But of Peleg no 
such history is • givep : no mention is made, where 
his posterity resided ; nor are his sons enumerated. 
We have only a line of single persons' in descent 
from him to Abraham, Peleg, we have! been told, 
was so named, because in his time there was a divi- 
sion of the earth : and th$re seems also to have 
been a division pf the church of God. If then we 


47 Genesis, c. 10. v. 21. 

48 Eusebius. Chron. p. 20. Sqe also Synccllus. 
f* Genesis, c. 10. v. 25. 

*° Ibid. c. 10. v. 30. 
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compare all that has been said upon this subject, we 
uray infer, that the sons of Peleg, the Hebrews of his 
line, w ere apostates ; and dwelt with the sons of 
Chus in Babyloilia and Chaldea; while the sons of 
Joctan went to their proper place of settlement* 
As the former must have increased in number 
greatly at the time of the dispersion ; we may suppose, 
that many of them were involved in that calamity. 
Hence carrte the notion of Claudius Iobms, 'con- 
cerning .the people of J udea ; that they were the sons 
of Spar tdn> Xwafrw. This, should not. be repre- 
sented as a proper name : For by JEir*fiw is meant 
£*rpf t2w ; and by the history we are to understand, 
that they were, reputed t>f the iamily of those per-? 
sons, who. were of . old dispersed abroad. 

Boehart thinks; that they were not all the softs .of 
Heber, who were Hebrews; but only those whoptfe- 
served the Hebrew language '.' pure. 5 * Itaque.ma- 
jorum AbrahaB haee ftiit prterogativa, quod Hebiyeum 
Sermohem servaverunt incorruptum ; cum/ reliqiii 
omnes, eiiam in Heberi faruilia, atit ilium proraus 
nuitavcrirrt, »aut iaiecerint saltern cffitefcarum lingua* 
rum qtiasi contagi^ne -quAdam. This is prim4 facie 
very strange; .to be jtolri, that any. of the aoas «of 


51 Hebrseos voco postcros Heberi ,non onrnes ; sed eoi duntaxat, 
qui primitivae lingua?, hoc est tyjebreae, usnm con&tanter retinue* 
runt, Geogr. Sacra. 1. 2, c. 14?. p. 9?. <$• 

5 * Ibid. 
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Hebdr Wtere not Hebrews; Not a syllable to *his 
purpose can be inferred from the Scripture* atid- 
the whole of what is advanced arises from preju- 
dice. Bechart, and many other*, have thought, 
that there mast be something sacred in the Hebrew 
language ; because it has pleased Cod to make it 
tber means of conveyance, by which hie orioles have 
beea transmitted. From whence it has been su pposdt 
to be holy $ and likewise the primitive, arid origfei** 
language .of the world. There ace many things, 
which Bocbart bas advanced, that ateexoeptum- 
able. First of ail, the position, before token no* 
tke of, that aU the sons of Heber were not Hebrews. 
The Scriptures expressly say, without any limita- 
tion, that the Hebrews were from Heber. They 
specify Pieleg, Reo, Serugh, and all that were in g 
direct line jndm him to " Abraham. He says, in 
the second place, that only those were Hebrews, 
who retained the language j-pure. Here too the 
Seriptwea are silent ; not a syllable can be produced 
to this purpose: nay it is contrary to * the tenor 
of the sacitd writings. It supposes the people 
to be named from their language; whereas* the 
language was denominated from the people. The 
ancestors of the Hebrews lived in Chaldea, an& 


99 Genesis. £• 1 1« v. 17* See else Numbers, c. S4. v. 24. 
Ships from the coast of CkMm *Ml*-qfflkt Heher. 
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served other Gods ; even Terah, and Abraham, 
from whom they were sol immediately descended. 
They were consequently far removed' from the stock 
qf their \ fathers. Heber, by his name, seems to 
haye been the first transgressor : hfe seceded with a 
largo . part ;o£. his family: and when be passed over, 
there was .but one language in the world. In the 
days of his soil Peleg,, the earthy as all agree, was of 
One language, and speech.: The language therefore 
of Heber was common to all mankind, consequently 
there could be nothipg particularly holy in it. To 
s$y t the truth, fori ages after, there was bat one lan- 
guage in the world. This in process of time was 
departed into dialects ; and those were again subdi- 
vided. To ask," which was. the primitive language 
of, these, is- to inquire which of the seven streams of 
the Nile, Or Danube, is the original branch; when 
they, are collateral, all equally deduced from one 
caoimop source. There is this difference to be ob- 
served in the ; comparison : the parent stream re- 
gains ; but; the maternal source: of languages is 
probably no more. The principal of Heber s pos- 
terity stayed in Chaldea after the migration of 
families, and the, confusion at Babel. They there- 
|pre spake the language of the country, the Chal- 
daic. No, it will be said ; they were excepted in 
the general confusion of tongues ; and had their lan- 
guage preserved. I do not admit, that the confu- 
sion was general : but if it were, why should Te- 
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rah, and his ancestors, who were apostates, and 
idolaters, have this prerogative granted them? 
The Scriptures say not a word about it ; and it 
would be idle to infer it. The sons of Heber 
therefore spake the antient Chaldaic : and the He- 
brew was ever a dialect of that language. 


0* 


MEROPES. 


« t 


ANOTHER name given to thosp of thq disper- 
sion was Meropes. l Aunufam y*f {£ -©*#) -*vt*w 

raj yhco<r<T(*<;, x«t octto (xhzz *K i^Sofunxovrx, &#• iwMMtt 

» _ * 

j«xX))vt*j. The learned Father, from whom I quoti^ 
supposes, (hat the language of mankind at. Babel 
was changed : and. he accordingly tells us, tfipt the 
peity separated their tongues ; audfrom one Ian*, 
guage formed seventy and two : for this was the 
exact number of men, mho at . that time existed : 
and from tfus separation, they were talkd Me- 
ropes^ Many other * writers h^ve imagined, thai 


1 Epiphanius advers. Haeres. 1. 1. p. 6. 

* By some they are said to have been seventy-five, JLvQops 
h, xen oXAoi to-oXXoi rvv Iropntuv, xat «0wj xat y\u<r<ra,<; wtm kxi iGfo- 
fAlxortit Xfy&ftf'tiHU, ivaxvaairts tv&'Quvik Martus \syum. Hcocp 
htfictirou *»4^X Al *£?*»*€ tortrt xmi tC^opjxoyr*, at et; Aiyvicro* 

\xTt\Q*cra,i. Clemens Akxand. "Strom. 1.- 1. p. 404-. By the 
author hJmsdf there are supposed to tiave bedn only seventy-two. 
live tfttCkoir of the Clementine HomiKes mentions only seventy 
nations, Attd seventy tongues. Horn. 18. c. 4. In the Recogni- 
tiones Clement, the earth fe supposed to have been divided into 
seventy-two parts, for the reception of seventy-two families of 
mankind. 1. 2. e. \% 
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there was at Babel, an universal change of language ; 
and that seventy-two new tongues arose, according 
to the number p( mapkind at tji*t season. For 
this notion they have no 3 authority : and it is cer- 
tainly contrary to the tenor of Scripture. We 
may however venture to agree with thenij when 
they tell us, that the people styled Meropes were 
so named from the dispersion. The author of the 
Chronicbn Paschale more truly confines the change, 
of which we are treating to sound and utterance. 
He says, that the Meropes were the people ori- 
ginally concerned in the constructing of the Tower 
in Babylonia: and that they were prevented in 
executing their purpose through default in speech : 

* Sice iv ocinotv xat Msgows; Txr»vrt( xtxAqvTai, Sia, rr\v ps- 

jjn^io-fjitviiv mv <pwvyv : On this account they had the 
name of Meropes, because their speech wa$ divided. 
Johannes Antiochenus speaks much to the same 


3 Thefe was however an antient tradition, which prevailed 
among the Egyptians, that the earth was originally divided into 
seventy-two portions. ECJb/Mjxorr* hjo xPfms t«k apxptgf $*<rk rn^ 
•nusfums »»«»• Horapollo. 1. 1. c ? 14. p. 28. 

If there were but seventy-two persons in the days of Peleg, 
how could there be such considerable kingdoms formed in the 
days of Abraham ? The Scripture mentions Elam, Canaan, Egypt, 
and several others ; and there were undoubtedly many, of which 
we have no account* 

4 Chron. Pasch. p. 49. 
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5 purpose : and all writers, who take notice of this 
name, and its origin/ suppose that it related to the 
dispersion, 

I have mentioned, that the apostasy in Baby- 
lonia commenced under Nitnrod, and his associates, 
the sons of Chus. He was represented as a person 
of extraordinary stature, the bead of the Tnytmt, or 
earth-born brood : and he was styled by the Gre* 
cians Nebros, and 6 Nebrodes; and his people 
Nc£f tAxt, Nebridse, According to Beroaus, he was 
the first who took upon him the title of. a 7 Shepherd 
king. Many of this family came, into Hellas, My- 
sia, and Ionia, as I have mentioned. They pos- 
sessed some of the best islands in the JEgean Sea ; 
particularly Lesbos, Lemnos, Samos, Chios, Cos* 
The name of this last island is often expressed 
Coiis. By this is meant X»r, the Grecian name of 
Chus, and relates to his family, who settled here : 
for this island was particularly occupied by the Cu- 
thites, who preserved many memorials of their ori- 
ginal. We are accordingly told by Stephanus, that 
it was the seat of the Meropes. K«?, zroxig %** wo; 


inm Q»ms. x. r. x. Joh. Malala. p. 13. 

Mfgoirif, apfyvirw ha to pi^ipKr^njv «X il> Tr * p ova, yycvp' (puvw y 
«vo Migowo; w^o rv QatQorroq K«* # Xtyonou h Kwot Mrpoflrff • Hesych. ' 

6 See Vol. I. Radicals, Nimrod. p. 11. 

7 Eusebii Chron. p. 5. % 
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n Mfftfri? ftaXur* &*v Msfonros Tny&yxt+ Aiytrctt ft 
'ifrmxfovrts rm xaXxpivcov N*£p»JW. Cos is bbtk Q 

city, and an island. — It teas formerly named Me* 
repisfrom Merops, one of the earth-born giant 
brood. They sometimes express it with two omegas^ 
and sometimes with one. It is also written Coils. 
Both JSippocrates and 8 Erasistratus, the two fa* 
mous physicians, were of this island, and denomi- 
nated Coans. Hippocrates was of the family of 
the Nebrida. Eustathius expresses it K«k, Cois ; 
and says, that the name Merope, and Meropeis, 
was given to it Wo sfo*s 9 * y**** , from a people, or 
family, who settled here. Aristides speaks of the 
people as I0 Meropidae ; and represents them as 
great in knowledge. The two principal occurrences 
preserved by the Cuthites were the Deluge, and 
Dispersion : and they styled themselves both Ogu* 
gians, and Meropians, from these circumstances. 


*m 


• It is not to my purpose : yet it may be worth while to take 
notice, that Erasi stratus was not of Coos, but of the island Ceos. 

All jMysia is thought to have been peopled by Cuthites, and 
especially by those, who were supposed to have been the descend- 
ants of Nimrod. Ni£p«£ o xv»ijyo$ xa* ytyaf— «{ •» Mwroi. Chrom 
Pasch. p. 28. 

9 Eustath. in Iliad. B. p. 31s. 

10 Ku rnv Mipo7n&* yw, oix«f/Af yq» *vo Mg{«7r»fart' jOratio in As- 
clepiad. torn, X. p. 77. 79* 


Hence Coiia it characterized by the? same epithets : 
tod Callimachus speaking of the wanderings of 
lutona mentions her coming to thia island : 

■ 

'Ixiro. 

The Meropidae were the supposed descendants of Me- 
rope ; and likewise of Merops. Who is denoted by 
the latter, may in some degree be known by the cha- 
racter given of him. We are told by /X^lejnens of 
Alexandria, that this personage was Ug&gwe looked 
upon as the author of " Daemon woflfep • conse- 
quently one of the first, who introduced innova- 
tions in religion. Antoninus Liberalis gives a fur- 
ther account ; and says, that the Meropidae were 
the sons of '* Eumelus (a Shepherd) whose father 
was Merops : and he adds, that their offspring were 
people of great pride, and addicted to violence ; 
and that they got possession of the island Coiis. 
They were the same as the Heraclidae, or Hercu- 
leans 9 r though Pindar supposes them to have been 


" Callira. H. in Delon. v. l60. 

Homer. Hymn, ad ApolL v. 42. 
lx Cohort, p. 38. 
n Eumelus signifies a Shepherd. Zv^a t» Mtpveq lytioiT© 

Fab. 15. 
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conquered by Hercules,' who subdued all the Me- 
ropians. But we must consider, that Hercules was 
the chief Deity of the first ages: and in the sub- 
duing of the Meropes we have an antient tradition 
transmitted, which the Coans had preserved. It 
related to their dispersion, and to the Giant mo- 
narch, who was by way of eminence styled Al- 
Cuon, or the great king. 

4 

** Tlztyvtv is <rvv xsiiKf Mcjoirwv 

T' eQvexj xeu to* BhQqtqlv, sga wo*. 

We find, that the Deity ruined the family of the 
Meropes, and destroyed the Giant Shepherd AU 
Cuon at Phlegra; who was in size equal to a 
mountain. The war of the Giants was recorded in 
many parts of the world ; each of which was at 
length thought to have been the scene of action. It 
was uniformly called Phlegra ; which is only a trans- 
lation of the true name ; for Phlegra signifies the 
land of fire, equivalent to Ur in Chaldea. Pindar 
takes notice of the same history in another place ; 
where, if instead of Hercules we substitute divine 
vengeance, the purport of the tradition will be 
very plain. 


14 Pind. Isth. Od. 6. v. 46. B«Cot«w is properly ati herds- 
man : but in early time the office of a shepherd, and herdsman 
was the same. 
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15 lief 9u<rs xat M«f •»•*$ (@«o$)', 

TLxirayXov AAxuonu 

7%e De/ty ruined the Meropians, together with 

9 

their great and warlike monarch, the stupendous 
AUCuon. The poet, as I have observed, supposes 
Hercules ,to have invaded them : but they were He- 
raclidse, and looked upon Hercules as one of their 
progenitors. Wherefore, when Artaxerxes trans- 
mitted his orders to them, and required, that Hip- 
pocrates should be sent to him ; their answer was, 
that they should never do any thing unworthy of 
those, who had gone before them, mentioning iEscu- 
lapius, Hercules, and l6 Merops. They seem, like 
the Cyclopians, to have been people of great inge- 
nuity : and there is a statue of Apollo mentioned 
by Plutarch, which is said to have been, %7 j^you tm 
xa8' c Hf axxso- MfgcTrw, the work of the Meropes, who 
lived in the time of Hercules. They were the same 
as the Titanians : hence Euripides, speaking of a 
female of this family, styles her l8 Miforo? TmviS* 
xafnv, a Titanian damsel, a daughter of Merops. 
They were also the same as the Macares, and 
.AW™ ; those persons styled Deities and Immor- 
tals. On this account the island Coiis, one of the 


,$ Pind. Nem. Od. 4. v. 42. 

x * See Spanheim's Notes upon Callknach. H. in Delon. v. lfiO. 

if Plutarch, de Musica p. 11S6. 

11 Euiip. Helena, v. 387. 
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chief seats of the Mer&pes, is by the 'poet De- 
moxenus said to have been the patent of Gods ; 

Some seem to apply the term Merops to all man- 
kind : and *° Hesychius defines Meropes by avOja- 
•sroi, as of universal signification. But it is plain 
from what has been said, that they were a particu- 
lar race : and Pindar above made mention of " M«- 
goww ifrvea ; intimating, that there were several fa- 
milies, and nations of them. Among these were the 
Athenians, who must have been Meropiahs by being 
"Nebridae; for these were titles, which related to 
the same family. They Were also fctyled Erectheidae, 
or the dcsceridents of Erectheus : and Merope was 
supposed to have been his * 3 daughter. Theopornpus 
seems to have had an obscure tradition concerning 
a large body of this family settling far in the west, 
and occupying a region called MffoWa yw. This 
is looked upon as an idle surmise by M Strabo: but 
there seems to be much truth in the tradition. By 
these Meropes are meant the Atlantians, who settled 
in Mauritania. They were 6f the Titanian irtace, and 
the supposed offspring of Atlas. His daughters 
were the celebrated Pefeiadae ; one of whom was 

* 

19 Athenajusj. l.'Lr p. 15.. 

*° Mtgo7n<; avQgvirok. Hcsych. 
ai Pindar supra. 

%% Liber— Nebridarum familiam pplUculi cohonestavit hin- 
nulife. Arnobius. 1. 5. p. 185. 

21 Plutarch in Theseo. p. 8. 
•-** Strobe i. 7. p.45S. 
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Merope, the reputed mother of the fafti$, denomf- 
nated here Meropians. The like liistory ,is given 
by .Elian, who mentions in this country, %s M^wrac 
Tiv«? irw x«Xe/ucv8( ai/flj wmtt ; a race ^f people called 
Meropians. If we compare the account given by 
JElian with that, which has been .given above ; And ' 
likewise collate it with' those lines in Hesiod, wherfe 
he describes the place of retreat, to wtaich the Titinj 
were consigned ; we shall find the whole to relate 
to the Atlantians, and to the region in whidh 
they dtfelt. They were the same as the CuthitA 
Erykhreans ; arid the ocean upoti which they 
lived, was called the Erythrean Sea. Hesiod, its I 
have shewn, describted it as a vast pool, and ah un* 
fathomable abyss. Strabo has preserved a curious 
fragment from the Prometheus liberatus of JEschy- 
lus ; wherein there are allusions to all these circum- 
stances : and where the Atlantians are very truly 
described under the character of Ethiopians, who 
lived upon the Erythrean Sea ; 

« 

AlfAVOCV ** ■wwrorf o?«v Al9l©7r<tfV> 


45 jElian. Var. Hist. 1.3. c. 18. p. 251. 

16 Strabo. 1.1. p. 58. 

* 7 What Xa**oxfav909 means, I know not. It may possibly be 
a mistake for XoXxoxpavo. 

a8 So it occur* in some MSS. fotwww^i. See Casaubon's 
learned notes upon tbis passage in Strabo. 

Q 2 
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The learned Casaubon thinks, from a passage in 
Diohysius Halicarnassensis, that these verses are a 
part of a speech of Hercules, who is informing Pro- 
metheus concerning some future events. This is 
very probable ; and they seem, I think, particularly 
to relate to the. wanderings of the Titanians, and 
Meropes, who settled in Mauritania. The poet 
here mentions The sacred wooes of the Erythrean 
$ea : and the vast pool near the ocean, upon the 
borders of which the * wandering Ethiopians had 
taken up their residence : where the Sun, that all- 
seeing Deity, used to refresh his immortal body, 
and recruit his. wearied horses, in the tepid streams 
Of that salutary water. The term Erythrean Sea 
has misled Strabo ; who supposes that the people 
spoken of were to the south, above Egypt. But 
how can it be said, that the Sun rested from his 
labours in the south, and refreshed his horses, when 
he was in his meridian ? The waters, in which the 
poets supposed him in the evening to set, were those 
in the west, in the midst of the great Atlantic. He 
was in like manner represented as rising from an 


x » Uannff of of may signify wise and artful. 
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Erythrean Sea in the east Here lived the liido- 
Cuthites, a people of the same family as the Me- 
ropes, and called Ethiopes, Mauri, and Erythraf. 
There is another fragment preserved; in Strabo, 
which is from th6 Phaethon of Euripides, arid ro- 
tates to this people. The poet in this takes notice 
of the eastern Indie Ethiopians, and 'of the region, 

which they possessed. 

« • - 

The poet is speaking of Clymene, who was the sup- 
posed mother of Phaethon, and of the Heliades, his 
sisters : and he tells us, that the Gods bestowed 
Clymene upon Merops, a Icing of that country* 
This, says he* is the region, which the sun first en- 
lightens with his golden rays in the morning, when 
he ascends his car, and sets out with his four horsfs. 
On this account it is called by all the black tribes in 

1 " ■ ' » ; ■ i' ■ i ■■ i ii i f i m wi i ■ w ilii + m * » ■■!■■! i ■■ 


-i ..#• 


30 Strabo. ibic), 

31 la the original thp line is *E*» p«*»*». 6trabo says, Nv» /*■» 

•i) xo»i>«f owmtcm t«k MrtwwiK t«i ti Hoi, x»i ru 'HXiw. This is not 

true, according to the present reading. It should therefore be 
*E»$ <p*ims, pr H»ft that fvwptyc may relate to bofh *£*$, a &4 


fA* mqmty x the place of report, and st^hle^bnth 
of 4wora } and yf th$ Sun, Th\*s w$ firwl, -tb^t 1 
whether w# inquiry in Mauritania, pr ^t the Indus, 
the sajmfc n^es ^cquj; apdin aiqapsj; ail places, 
i\'be*r$ the Cuthi,tes settled, th$ titles of iEthiopes, 
Jitanes, Mauri, Erytbnei, and alsp pf , J^eropes 
will be found. . JFrom hen?e. we may learn the ex- 
tent' of the curse at the dispersion ; and hpw widely 
the Meropes were driven. That they came into 
Greece has been shewn ; all the Helladians, as well 
as the Ioqians, were Meropians. Hence the term 
occurs continually in Homer. The Trojans also 
were of this fagaily : ?,nd the poet spepjcigg of the 
foundation of TJ>oy, mentions it as a city of the 
Meropes. 

i • ■ 

Jyxurort h Aaf iww, tvu *v(* lAw i$n . 
AM' *0' vVwf *»*t w*m TFoAvn^aHcoc. lite. 


.\ 


Offspring of Jove, great Dardanus arose, 
Aud founded all Dqrd$qia* Troy's high t$y'r^ 
The sacred seat of the Meropian bands, 
Grac f d"nonhepIaln. * The scatter 'd tribes as yet 
Dwelt at the foot of Ida's shady hill, 
Amid the gashing waters. 


■*«•»— ^»»""«"»»i^™^»^p««»^»«K<Jpw*>»»«»^™"»W*»»* 


** HiacL T- v/ 2 15. 
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The Dardanians were Atlaptiaas, being the reputed 
children of Etectra. Their history is comprised in 
that of Dardanus, whom Virgil, in opposition to 
Homer, makes the founder of Ilium or Trpy. 

n Dardanus, Iliftcae primus pater wbis, et^uctor, . 
Electa ut Graii pejhibent, Atlautjdp $retu$, 
Advqbitur Teucros. . 

The copnmon opinion is, .that the* city y?$s built by 
Hus, the son of Dardanus.; whu must consequently 
have been of the same family, a Merop-Atlantian. 
On this account, the poet speaking above of Troy 
styles it ^*ak JVf if ovw xyftjurm, or a city, of the Dis* 

The Trojaus, and u Mysians were of a different 
family frpm the native Phrygians ; being of the same 
lineage, as th$ people of Hellas and Ionia. The 
Phrygians were the c)e$ceudents of Japhet, and 
Javan ; and possessed the whole country, except 
some districts upon the sea-cpagt, It i$ sai,d indeed 
by Homer, that there had beeo a dynasty of seven 
kings at Troy ; who are mentioned as respectable 
princes : and Virgil styles Priam, superbum regna* 
torem Asiae, Yet the region of Trpas was sompa* 


M iEneid. 1. 8. v. 134. 

34 N*C§«^ o xtfwyofT-rt£ ov Mvroi. Chron. Pasch. p. 28. 
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ratiyely * 5 . small ; and the inhabitants few in num- 
ber, in respect to the natives of Phrygia. The 
latter, as they were of a different' race, so they had 
a language of their own" distinct from that of Troas. 
They were likewise in subjection to a king, who is 
represented as monarch of the wliole country. All 
this is to be obtained from" the evidence of Homer 
himself; who mentions this prince, and his people, 
and speaks of their language, as different from that 
of the Trojans. This piece of history is to be found 
in the "description of that interview, which Venus is 
supposed to have had with Anchises upon Mount 
Ida ; and it is introduced in the Hymn to that God- 
dess. Upon entering the cave of Anchises, among 
other things Venus tells him, upon his accosting her 
as a Deity, that she is no Goddess ; and wonders, 
that he should take her for such a pevsofhge\ The 
mother, says she, who bore me, was a woman; and 
I am a mere mortal. My father indeed is of note; 
end is no less than the monarch Otreus, of whom 
you cannot but have heard : for he rules over all 
Phrygia, which so abdunds with well-xcalled towns. 


35 If any .credit may be given to the Trojaq history, /as related 
by Homer, the very cities of Troas were not subject to Priam. 
Lyrnessus, like. Troy, was situated at the foot of Mount Ida, at 
the distance of a very few miles from the latter city ; yet was 
subject to its own king. Iliad, T. v. 995. Strabo. 1. 13. p. 910. 
The same circumstance is to be observed in respect to Thebes, 
and other neighbouring cities. 
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■ ■ » t 

lam acquainted with your language, as well cts that 
of my own nation. M » 

5 Ov t»c toi ©«of fiftiVf* (a AicwxTfiew cifxei?; 
AXXct xaraflvTiTii t£, yvvy it pi ynvotro /wuTTif. 

Off 8Uf j? £fi TffXTng OVOfMGL icAut&s, nra axgst?, 

TXuxrvctv f y iptrtpw rt 9 scat iutTimv <roc$x oi$a,. 

ft X 

Thus we find, that the language of the Trojans, 
and of the native Phrygians was different ; for they 
were not of the same race. But the Grecians and 
the Trojans were of the same family, however they 
may be represented, as in a state of warfare ; and 
they are introduced as speaking the same language. 
Priam's people could converse with their enemies: 
but their allies differed from them in speech, and 
indeed from one another. The Carians were a 
large and powerful nation : and Homer represents 
them particularly as barbarous in l'espect to lan- 
guage. 

37 Nam? au Kafan yyqa'uro (ixoGxooQoovuv* 

Polydamas therefore advises Hector to arrange the 
troops in their encampment according to their tribes 


36 Hymn to Venus, v. lOp. 
" Iliad. B. v. &67. 
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?vnd dialects ; that there might be no confusion, A4 
the Trojans were Meropes and Titapjpq$» tbey jv^re. 
consequently ASavarot, or of the race of the Immor- 
tals. Their language . aijpqtdiqgjy i* characterized 
by Homer as the l&pgu^gp of t|ie Godg. . It was 
the Amonian, or Titanian tongue ; sad we often 
x find it opposed to that of jmen, which was the lan- 
guage of Japhet apd Javao. Homer makes a dis- 
tinction of this nature, when he is speaking of 
Briareus. ,. •-.-«•■ 


•) 


» *.' * 


A<y#wawft, 

*: • ' • ' 

The like occurs, wti$n,he4 s speaking pf the tomb of 

Myrinnathe Amazon. < 

s 

59 .Er* h TK srf **"#f 4*0* , cr©Af«j opi*"* KoAc^vji, . 
Ev &iinf awpvsvQs, 7«r£^f o/AOf svfla xat ivta* 

♦ 

There is a third instance, when he is speaking of 
the bird Chalcis. . - 


■»■ Iliad, A. v. 402. 
39 Iliad. B. v. 811. 


* 

* • 

A fourth, when hp introduces the rivsr X an thug, 

In speaking o£ the l^rU Maty Jn t^je Odyssey* Homer 
again mentions tfr<? l&ng^ge of fh£ Gods ; but with* 
out putting it in opposition to that of men. 


. s 


In the sam/e mani^r, h^ t^bosiiQlka of the famous 
rocks Symplegad^s : . » • - ' 

In the Scholia upon Theocritus, the same rocks are 
said to be differently denominated by Gods and by 


*° Iliad. S. v. 289. 
«« Iliad. T.v. 73. 
4 * Odyss. K. v. 304. 
43 Odyss. M. v. 61. 
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mortals, according tb -Carysthis Pfct'gamenus. * k»- 

r ** * 

£up»? p IIcfyajMtt? fuiri, Ku*ve*$ j&nrt)iro awpwray, 'uto It 

®tw Of x* IIv**? xixXud)fl«. Produs quotes sotae poet, 
who speaks of the MPOn, as differently naiqed by 
these two parties).- • ' - ' ' Ji: f ' ■ •' 

** * ij* T£ XcXuvw* " '. * 
A$m¥0$roi xAtjgatrtv, STrixJbwio'i $e rs^Miiw. : ' 

Hesiod mentions the language of men ; but of men 
only: 'and says, that they had a particular name for 

a pigeon.- ** Tat" Jogtrot *&,\tx<n UeXtuxioa. Piiobfc- 

hly there was a reference to the Gods in that part 
of the passage, Which is lo&t, aftd to the Ionah. 
These are the only instances of this natures, that I 
am able to recollect. 

Hence we find, that there were two languages 
alluded to by the Grecian writers : one of which 
was the Meropian, or that of the dispersed ; the 
other was the language of Javan. 




l~Tf 


44 Scholia in Theoc. Idyl. 13. v. 22, , 

45 Proclus in Timaeum Plat. £. ».' y. p. 154* 

46 E Fragments Hesiodi. 


Of 


OTHER CUTHITE COLONIES 


IN 


SYRIA, AND IN COLCHIS ; 


AND OF 


THOSE IN THE WEST. 


AS there are many circumstances. to the purpose 
above, here and there scattered in the course of the 
former treatises^ I must beg leave in some degree to 
recapitulate the evidences, and to place them in one 
view before the eye of the reader. For this is a 
very interesting subject, which has been strangely 
overlooked, and neglected: though it will appear 
upon inquiry to be the basis of all Gentile history. 
Of the sons of Chus, who upon the dispersion be- 
took themselves eastward to the Indus and Ganges, 
I have spoken at large: also of those who passed 
into Egypt. When tHey were ejected from this 
cpuntry, they retired to many parts: and particu- 
larly to the coast of Syria,; which they occupied 
under the titles of Belidse, Cadmians, and Phoehicesi 
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From hence they went to Hellas, as I have shewn, 
likewise to Hetruria, and Iberia ; and the coast, of 
the great * Atlantic. A colony also settled at Col- 
chis, and upon different parts of the Pontic region. 
Wherever they came, they were in every respect 
superior to the natives: and as their settlements 
were made very early, the annals of each nation 
begin with their history ; and with the history of 
their forefathers, which was ingrafted upon it. They 
were very skilful in physic : and generally carried 
with them vulnerary herbs, and plants of useful and 
salutary properties ; which they adapted to the soil 
of the countries, whither they came. They parti- 
cularly cultivated the vine : and almost every region, 
where they settled, will be found famous for the 
grape. They introduced Zuth, or ferment ; and 
taught the composition of many liquors. As the 
Carth in the first ages had been overgrown with* 
woods and forests ; and was in many places ob- 
structed by lakes, and morasses : they opened roads, 
and formed causeways : and drained the stagnant 
waters. Specimens of these extraordinary perform- 
ances were exhibited in various parts : but all, that 
they performed at different times, has been attri- 
buted to some one hero, either Osiris, Hercules, or 
Bacchus. In the peregrinations of the last person^ 


* See Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. p. 24s. and 26. They seem to have 
Wen the; first who peopled the island Sicily. 
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age may be particalarfy seen the history of this peo-' 
pie, ! knd of the benefits, which they conferred upori 
the world. There was no nation upon earth, says 
1 Diodoms, neither Grecian, nor foreign, but what 
was indebted to this Deity for some mark of his 
munificence, and favour.- — He* taught people to 
plant the 3 vine, and to preserve the juice of the 
grape : and to lay up the fruits of the earth in 
proper repositories. — Those who possessed ah harsh 9 
and ungenial soil, not adapted to the cultivation of 
the virie, were shewn the art of making a drink 
from bdrley, not less grateful than that, which 
proceeded frofn the grape. The 4 person, from whom 
these blessings were derived, is represented, as of 
the highest antiquity ; and the greatest benefactor^ 
I hat ever mankind experienced. The like history is 
given of 5 Osiris, under which character we are to 
understand a people, who went forth, and performed 
all that has been mentioned* Their religion con* 


ii ■ ••• ■ ' « ■ . 


* OuQnxyaif) ouO* % E&Aijw* outs B»§G*g«Wf *f*o*ppj> «»«» t«k t*jt? 
Jwpcctf , xai ;e«p*r»?. . Diodor. Sic. 1. 3« p- 207. 

3 Tnjrr* t»}$ ufjortXa (j>vTna», x«» rv,v xpiff'iVf *«* t%v 'srotpettoeo'ik tut* 
♦♦»y, xcu tv* ctxgobgvuv, xctk riwv uXbuv xa.pjruv. Ibid. 

Tuytmrov avfyuTruv. 'Diodorus Sic. 1. 4. p. 210. 

'* See the trctitise inscribed Osiris. Vol. U. The same things 
are. mentioned of Quranus. Dioilot. It 8. p.-l 89.* also x?f Cronus. 
1.5. p. 334. 
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sisted in the worship of the Sun under various titles- 
To this were added divine honours, paid to their 
ancestors, the Baalim of the first ages : all which 
was attended with particular mysterious rites. In 
these were commemorated the circumstances of the 

« 

Deluge: and the history of the great Patriarch, 
through whom mankind was preserved. 

Among the many titles, under which this people 
passed, they particularly preserved those which were 
most essential, and characteristic. Hence they are 
continually in the more antient histories represented 
as ThT*v f ts KXh Tnyivtii, Titanian and Earthborn* 
They were also styled Arabians, Ethiopians, Saites, 
Sethites, Sithonians, Zones, Zoanes, Azones, Ama- 
zones, and Ar kites. This last was by the Grecians 
rendered, AfxoJi? *»* A^ynoi, Arcadians and Ar- 
geans* But above all they retained their family 
name of Cutae, Cuthae, and Cutheans ; which I have 
shewn to have been almost universally expressed 
£xu9ai, Scuthae, or Scythians. 

Those, who settled in 5 Syria, built the city An- 
tioch upon the Orontes ; and Zonaras, who speaks 
of them collectively, as the sons of Ham, mentions, 
that they got possession of all the country about Li* 


* - 0« & Xajxtf orxtfc f not am Xupctu x«» ACartr xa» AiCartr rvtopct 
ynrtMTurx* 9 * Joseph. Autiq. 1. 1. c. 10* p. 22. See Euseb. 
Chron. p. 12. 
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banus quit© up to the farther part of f Syria. As 
Phceaicia was imagined to. have had its name from a 
hero, Phoertix : so Syria is said to have beeb denomi^ 
Dated from alike personage Syrus ; who was supposed 
to have could, there in the first ages. < * T«*o»f to? p^o» 

w* Zu^of Itfofurcu ytyowva* yyytvMJ ov amu/pif 4 Sufia* 

/» f *o*e *jwe* it is reported, .that Syrps lived, on* 
of the earthfarft peopte; and from him the coun- 
try received its name. But the term Sur, and Sour, 
from whence was. formed 2u£o?, signified the Suri. 
It was the 6am0 as Sehor of Egypt, expressed 
2«{w*, Seirius* by the Greeks. Hence we are told, 
9 Scifw; p 'Hx^q j% Seirius is meant the 'great, lumi- 
nary. In Consequence, of this we find* places, where 
the God of light was worshipped under the name of 
Sehor, (and Sur, called IO But r«f , Bethsu r, and fi*9;K(a, 
Betfifowa.i The city.Ur in Chaldea was sometimes 
expressed §ur, Syncellus says that Abraham was born 
11 ^ T1 f WW rm Xah$x\wtp nXovf Tzjfitei : in the land 
of thc.Gkaldwm, . and in tike city Sur. lujo* x«»o» 
owf** zroxxicv toww : Sur\ 3ays Staph an us, wr 4 #4 me 
common to many places. The Persians called their 


% 

j ! . ;.t. • ' • ' v f 

* P. 21. Sec also Syncellus. jh-126. m - 

• Syncellus. p. 150. 

9 Hesych. 

10 Bcth-Sur. Joshua, c. 15. v. 28. Bifl*»f*. Josephus. An- 
tiq. 1. 12. c. 7. B*0<7vp. Ibid. 1. 8. c. 10. B«*J#¥f»- 
1 Machab. c. 4. v. 29 : 

" P. 95. 

VOL. V. H 
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chief Dtetty Sura: " Perase Suf*Deum vocant: and we 
k ww, that they particularly idored the Sun. Euse- 
Uias speaking of Osiris, the same a* Helius, tells us, 

27/$ Grecians call him indifferently Dionusus, or 
&uriu&, . as being synonymous. Pki tarch ateo men* 
tions '* Ony i» X«i£i9>, O^im j&'ritM * which is the 
same nattiadiffereBtly exhibited* Prom this person* 
age the region had its. name* ''Zvft* & *fr*£vf& 
hi*Aut«i. iStyria Afl</ i/$ name from Syrus : which 
.was the same as Helius, and Apollo. It is by 
MeundeviHe in his travels uniformly expressed 
16 Surrye : which we may imagine to have been the 
true name, a* it was in his timQ rendered by. the 
natives. 

I hare dwelt upon this circumstance, "because 
many have supposed Syria to hare bean warned from 
.the city Tyre, expressed Tsor : which is a notion 
void of all truth. Tyre dkl not belong to that 
country. It was .separated from Syria by the whole 
ridge of > mountains called Libanus* and Anti-Liba- 


" Lilius Gyraldus. Syntag. I. l.p. 5. 
11 Praep. Evang. I. 1. p. 2f. 


14 Is, et Osir. p. 372. 

" Scholia in Dionys. v- 4g8. He is sometimes mentioned as 

thfc" son of Apollo. Xvfi* avo St^if 7170 wro; r« AvoXAwyof. Ibid. 

v. 775* 

16 The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, KnU 
anno 132& 


J 
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dus. It did not so much as give name to the little 
district,, where it stood/ We never read of Tyria; 
no more than' we do of Sidonia. Id short, those, 
who have given into this opinion, have erred for 
want of geographical precision. Tyrd was not a 
city of Syria; bat of Canaan : and so was Sidort, 
which stood still higher, about four and twenty 
miies above it. They were both included im the land 
of Israel ; god belonged to the tribe of Ashen It 
is accordingly distinguished by the author of the 
book bf ,7 Judith: who mentions the people of 
Tyre ! and Sidon, and those who idweft it) Sur : T«U 

mo* it laStyi zou, git Ttffw* xdu rov$ xtir+uctwr*; Jwf . 

* Seme of -\ hi* family settled in that pan of Canaan, 
called Galilee^ which teems always to have con + 
mted of mixed inhabitants ; and from hence wad 
styled Galilee of Nations. Here they founded a 
city, which was in aftertimes called Scythopolis ; but 
originally ,8 Beth-San, from the worship of the Sun. 
It had the name of Nusa ; and there was a tradi- 
tion, that it had been founded by Dionusus> in me- 
mory of his 19 nurse. It seems to have been a Ty- 


M»<M»MWi^a •»— »^— m^*m^^Hm»m*+1+- 


17 C. 2. v. 28. 

18 Scythopolis civitas, Galile® metropolis, quae et Bethsan, id 
est Dorau* Solis. Eugesippus de Distantiis Locorum in Terri 
Sancti. 

Step^anas^Byzant. » corrected. * 

H 2 
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phonian city : for there was a history of A virgin 
having been there sacrificed, whom they called 
Nusa : , and . the offering is said to have been first 
made by " Argeans. The city also, which they built 
upon the Orontes,. was one of those styled Typho- 
nian. Hence the river was called the stream of 
" Typhon : and there was a tradition of Tvphon 
being buried upon its " banks. This was owing to 
a Taphos, or high altar, named Typhon, upon which 
they offered human victims. The name of Orontes 
was said to have been given to the river by one 
Orpnjes, an *' lodian. From, hence we may learn, 
that, they were Babylonian and Chaldak persons, by 
whom it w*9 conferred ; n , colony of people from 
the Tigris. : Hard by was the .fine grove of Daphne, 
denominated from Taphanes in Egypt, The natives 


Scytbopolin, anfra Nysam,* a Libero Patre, sepulta nutrice, 
Scythis deductis. Pliny. 1. 5. p. 262. The Nusa in India was 
also built jn memory of the nurse of Dionusus. 

. Tin Biff«*;c»0fAMui' . 

Iox%oc avT^.MAIAN hhrw »ij*i». 

Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1008. from Sophocles. * 
In all these histories there is a strict analogy. 

*° Cedrenus. p. 135. 
11 Strabo. 1. iff. p. 1030. 
M Ibid. 

* 3 O^oifTuv uw ytfws h 9 s»«# •vtof t» IvAw. Pausan. "L 8. 
p. 66i. 
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of this region were styled both Idnim and ** Arge&ns : 
and retained many memorials of the Deluge, and of 
tbe dispersion afterwards. Many of this facnily 
extended themselves quite to the Euphrates; and 
still farther into Aram- Nahar aim : for we read very 
early of a prince in this region, named * 5 Cushan- 
Risbathaim : to whom the Israelites were tributary, 
This is certainly the colony alluded to by Diodorus 
Siculus, when he tells us, * 6 that Belus led a body of 
people from Egypt to the Euphrates, and there insti- 
tuted the Chaldaic worship. 


OF COLCHIS. 

THE region called Colchis was situated at the 
f6ot of Mount Caucasus upon the Pontus Euxinus : 
and was one of the most antient colonies of the 
Cuthites. It is said to have existed manv ages be- 
fore the aera of the Argonauts : nay, according to 
the poet, many of the constellations were not formed 
in the heavens at the time, when this colony was 


H Chron. Paschale. p. 40. 

* s Judges, c 3. v, 8. 

* L. 1. p. 24. He supposes, that they went to Babylon : but 
no colony ever settled there ; nor was - Babylon inhabited for 
ages. 
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17 fe<radfed. Om of tiie prtntipal oities was called 
Cute* and Cutaia: hence we read, xZ Kur* *r«Air 
K«*X/m, wrgi* Mifaw . Cutawas a city of Colchis, 
in which Medeb was born* * 9 Ktmua, «to\k K«xx«~ 
fa' 4/*$ Cutuia mas a city of the same region. 
.The country was called ,0 Cute'is* and Cutais, from 
the Cutbite inhabitants. Herodotus mentions many 
particulars, wherein this people resembled the 
}t Egyptians. They had the like tendency to woolly 
hair; and .were of the same dark complexion. 
There was a great similitude in their 'manufactures ; 
particularly in their linen : for they abounded in 
flax, which they brought up to a high perfection 
after the Egyptian method. , J * K*» if £wu -craera, xa* 
1? yx«<rtra, tp$£fns en* aWnXourw. In short their whole 
way of- life, and their language had a great resem- 
blance. From hence. we may perceive, though they 
were not as the historian supposes, of the real 
Mizraim race, yet that they came from a collateral 
jbrauch, md were a colony from Egypt. They re* 


i 
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*' Ovrru rstpsa veevra.,- rar ov^ecvu ti\i<r<rofT<zi> " WHXvq yap a^Sjr 
twtwififat may Aputton. Arg&n. 1. 4. V. 2tf7. v. 276. 
* 8 Steph. Bezant. 

** Scholia in Apollon. 1. 4. v. 401. ' ' 

3« Toua. Kvtw<;. Orph. Argonaut, v. 818. 

rm %^/A^ncu. J, 2* c* 104* 105. 
3 * Ibid. 
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tained a- great reverence for the memory of their an- 
cestor Cbtis i and the vast mountain, or rather 
ridge of mountains, whfch ran through their cotrn* 
try, was from him denominated Caucasus ; or more 
truly, according to the idiom of the nativtefc/" Go* 
Casus. There was also a city of the same u rtame. 
It signifies the plate or temple of Ctras, who ' waft 
called both Casus, and Cusus. Apollonitis men* 
tions an antient Typhonian Petra in the hollows of 
the mountain ; where we may suppose the same 
rites to have been practised, as in the Typhonian 
cities of Egypt It was an Ophite temple, where 
the Deity was probably worshipped under the figure 
of a serpent Hence the poet supposes the serpent, 
with which Jason engaged, to have been produced 
in these parts : 

Kavxour* tv xv*/A0J<n Tvfaoutn in Ifrrga. 

I have mentioned, that Egypt was called Ai-Ai't, 
by the Grecians expressed Aeti$. |6 ExXuSu h <a» 
Amx, wo hfa twos Ait». It was named Aetla 


31 It is called Co-cas by Ilatho the Armenian. Purchass. 
vol. 3, p. 109. 

34 Iter a Sebastii Co-cuso per Melitenem. Antonin. Itin. 
p. 176. See also p. 17S. This cky stood at the foot of the 
mountain in Armenia; and by Johan. Chrysostome it is called 
Cucusus. 

n Apollon. 1.2. v. 121S. 

« 

3 * 8t«ph. Byzant. A»y*r*K. 


/row *r?e .Atttp of InOfi e&tr«cti*n* At-Attt an- 
awers to A**r A*r* of the Greeks ; aod -signifies th$ 
land of the J&agU : a name given to Egypt from 
the hieroglyphic, by which it waa denoted For 
both ao eagle and a vulture were symbols of that 
37 country. The people, who settled in Colchis 
gayethi* naioe to the ,8 country : whence the king 
had tbe title of Aiates ; by tbe Ionian* expressed 
A*ht«k, Aiet.es. We are told above, that, it was 
originally an Iodic name, awo tiwc INAOT Ait*. 
Hence the Colchians, who were of that . family, 
which first introduced it, were looked upon as ui 
Iodic people, being by descent Cutting* of Baby- 
lonia. * 9 'O* it KoAj£«* Ivitxn Xiwtw t*<nw The Col- 
chians, says the Scholiast upon Lycophron, are no 
other than the Indie Scytha : the purport of which 
terms I have before explained. The Scholiast upon 
Pindar calls them Scytbas ; and under this title gives 
the same history of them, as has been previously 
given by Herodotus. 4 °- Kiyvirrtw airoueot. um St 

37 It was called Ai-Ait, and Ai-Gupt. 

38 Apollonius uses it out of composition, and calls the coun- 
try Aia. 

But the original name seems to have been Ai-Aet, or Ai*Ait, 
though in aftertimes expressed A»«, Aia. See Vol. IV. Cuthia 
Lndica, or Scythia Limyrica. 

19 Schol. in Lycoph. v. 174. See Vol IV. On the In*. 

40 Pind. Pyth. Od. 4. v. 376* The poet had previously men* 
tioned the complexion of the Colchians 

M»|ay Atvra map avry. Ibid* 
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>XxufatV,£f* Tirw x£i pA**itt;cf9*$ our*; up*! fc^f-iy, 
*^»<rt ft x*i. AiWfjy«c* tw xoAapiii, wring Aiywrnot* 

The Scythtf, or Cuth&ans, of* Colchis, are a. colony 
from Egypt. Hence they are represented as of a 
wry dark complexion. ' They deal infiax, of which 
they make linw after the manner of the Egyp- 
tians. Under the name of Indt they are spoken 
of by Socrates; who seems to allude to more na- 
tions than one of this denomination* 4r Twx*ur* 

ya{> hSocy re w* hSqti^ xa»*l£iifw *9»*. Some of 

them were called Sindi, and Sindones ; and they 
had an harbour named. 41 Sindicus Port us. Of their 
ingenuity and extensive knowledge I have spoken 
before: also of the obelisks, which, they erected, 
similar to those at Thebes, and in other places of 
Egypt Some traces of these things were to be 
observed in after ages : and one vast stone is parti* 
culariy commemorated, which was supposed to 
have been the anchor of the 43 Argo. 

Some of these fugitives from Egypt came from 
Heliopolis, the capital of the region called Zoan. 
Hence they particularly reverenced the Sun ; and 




41 Hist Ecclcciast. 1. 1. c. lg. p.49. 
♦* Strabo. 1. 11. p. 753. 757. 

2ti>}oft ipifActio* vthof ptya »»iir«oiTif. ApoHon* L 4. v. 322. 

vim* men ret \nfy*f* m cuynv^ th* A^y»?. Arriani Periplu* Ma- 
ris Euxini.p. 9. 
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from this worship were tunned ++ Soni. PJiny call* 
them Suani ; and they are spoken of as a powerful 
people, and of great natural strength. • Their neigh* 
bours, the Iberians, were of the «amte race, and 
like all the Cuthite femilieb, followed the Diotiu- 
siaca, or rites of Dionusus. This people are said 
to have come from Pyrene., 

' Oi wort nvffuwfiiv aw arroXw ctftHovr: 

The poet supposes, that they came eastward from 
Pyrene in Spain : but in these early times colonies 
did not come from the West ; but went for the most 
part in a quite contrary direction. The Pyrene, 
Ilufw*, from whence the Iberi came, was Ur, the 
land of fire; in other words, Babylonia and Chal- 
dea. Next to them was the nation of the Cama- 
ritse, who shew their original in their name. They 
are represented as a large and powerful tribe : and 
are said to have entertained Bacchus, after the 
Indie war in which he had been put to flight. 
This flight was (Tlvffmt$v) from the land of 
JTre 9 the Chaldaic Ur: and from the banks of 
the Tigris, the original Indus. From hence the 


45 Dionys. *rip%y%<T. v. 6;95. 
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Camaritxt those priette and votaries of Cbaoi fled, 
together with the Iberi, and brought the rites of 
Bacchus into the neighbourhood of Colchis and 
Caucasus : and established them, where they settled ; 
which is called the entertaining of the fugitive Deity. 
Of this people the poet Dionysius gives a fine ac- 
count immediately subsequent to the former. 

* K«i K«/A«f it«w $uAor ftiya, roi tnrt B«xp£«r 
Ww fx vo^fjueto Seityp.Mi tgcmro-oi', 
Kai par* Anvxiwv Uy>v x°t 0¥ vwwto; 

- Kmtw avS^wraw yvnwn, xat nOca, yam*. 

It is observable of the 47 Iberians, that they were 
divided into different casts : each of which had its 
proper function. The rank and office of every 
tribe were hereditary and unchangeable. This rule 
of invariable distinction prevailed no where else, 
except in ** India, and m Egypt 

That the Colchians were from the latter country, 
is manifest from the evidence already produced. 
And we may not. only perceive, from whence they 


* V. 700. 

™ Strabo. 1. 11. p. 765. 
*• Ibid. 1. 15. p. 1029. 

** Herodotus. 1. 2. c. l64. The Egyptians and Indi were di- 
vided into seven casts ; the Iberi only into four. 
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came; there are sufficient proofs to ascertain also 
who they were. We may be assured, that they were 
a part of that] body, who by the Egyptians were 
styled the Hellenic and Phenician Shepherds. They 
quitted Egypt, and were succeeded by the Israelites, 
called afterwards the Jews. These also retired, and 
settled in Canaan, between Arabia and Syria. Of 
this migration, and of that previous to Colchis, 
Diodorus affords the following extraordinary evi- 
dence. ,0 To rt rm KoX^wv iflw « ru Ilwrw, x«i to 
rm Iviouw ocvx pttrov Afa£tatf xat £vfta?, outtjrict riva? 

o^9i8fvr«; wocf iaxntav (A*ywn«*). The historian had 
been speaking of various colonies from this country, 
and particularly of that colony supposed to be led 
by Danaus to Argos; and of others to different 
places: and then adds, that the Cole hie nation 
Upon the Pout us Euxinus, as well as that of the 
Jews, who settled (in Canaan) between Syria and 
Arabia, were both founded by people, who went 
forth in early times from Egypt. As they enriched 
this country with many useful arts, we may well 
expect tlrat they retained to the last some Of their 

4 

original excellence. We accordingly find, that 
writers speak greatly of their * x advances in science', 
though it must have been much impaired, before the 


So L. 2. p. 24. 

5« Otf-rj* tTtfSani&v «r#?> if X*f* awry, Iq^wur 5* pi/fai. Strabo* 

1. 11. p. 762. '..,-. r .. . . 
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Grecians were acquainted with their' coast. They 
however carried on for a long* time an axiensivg 
commerce : and we have from Strabo a very good 
description of their country ; the nature of which 
we may presume to have been always the same. 
He says, JZ that the whole region abounded with 
fruits of every kind,; and with every material, - that 
was requisite for navigation. The only product of 
the country at all exceptionable was the honey,; 
which had a bitter taste. Timber was in great 
plenty : and there were many rivers for its conyey-; 
ance downward^. They had al$o abundance of flax 
and hemp : together with wax and pitch* The 
linen manufactured by the natives was in . high .re- 
pute. Sojne of it was curiously painted witf\ figures 

4 f • * 

of animals and flowers; and afterwards dyed, like 
the linen of the Indians. And 5? Herodotus tells u?> 
that the whole was so deeply tinctured, that no, 
washing could efface the colours.. They accordingly 
exported it to various marts, as it was every where 
greatly sought after. Strabo says, that many people 
who thought that they saw a similitude between the 
natives of Colchis and of Egypt, particularly in 
their customs, made use of this circumstance to 
prove the resemblance. He adds, that the high 
reputation and splendor, which they once main- 


9 * Ibid. 

M Herod.. L 1. d. 203. 
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taineti, may be known by the repeated evidences, 
that writer* have transmitted concerning them. 


OF THE AMAZONS. 

AS the Cuthites of Colchis were so very enter- 
prising; and carried on such an extensive com- 
merce ; they in consequence of it made many settle- 
ments; so that the coast of the Euxine, upon which 
they lived, was in many places peopled from them. 
One of their chief colonies seems to have been of 
that celebrated people, who were called Amazons ; 
and whom the Grecians have represented as a 
nation of women. They are supposed to have been 
of a very warlike turn; and to have made expedition^ 
into countries at a great distance. To keep up their 
community, they permitted men at stated times to 
come among them ; but after that tbey had enjoyed 
a sufficient commerce with them, they put them to 
death. Hence they are said to have been called 
94 Aorpata, or murderers of their husbands. Of the 
children, which were born to them, they slew all 
the males: but nursed the females; and trained 
them up to war. And that ^hey might in time use 
their arms more readily, they seared up the right 


* Herod. L *. c. 110. 
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"breastpin their infapcy, tp prevent its gr^tlu 
imagining, that otherwise there would be some in* 
pediment in their management of the bow. Tl^ey 
resided ohiefly upon the river * Thermodon, and th$ 
coast of Cappadocia; where they hejd.the cities 
57 Cutqra, Anaisa, Comana, Themiscura, Cadisia* 
Lucastia* and Sipopq. They also possessed a large 
tract of territory in Armenia* They overran divers 
countries ; and many cities are said, to have been 
founded by them; which cities were of the highest 
antiquity. This is the history which has been trans* 
mated concerning the Amadous: but is it possible^ 
that such a nation could have. existed ? or copid such 
mighty operations have been carried on> by a band of 
women ? Every? circumstance, a$ it is related, is 
incredible: yet there have been at all titoes f 8 per* 
sons, who have espoused this notion; and made 
use of all their learning and ingenuity to ahew, . that 


xe*r0*» Ttf^g«x* aw +pc }**rnf xt ua * Strabo.' 1. 11. p. 769* 
Peuthwilea ia Virgil is mentioned 
Aurca subnectens exectae cingula mammae. iEneid. L v. 4>t)2. 
$fi Quales Threiciae cum fluinipa Thermodomis 
Pulsaot, €t piclis bcllaatur.Amaflooesarmis. 

Ibid.1. 11. ▼•&#• 
w Straho. 1. I a. p. 823, 825. 

Diedor. Sio. I. 4. p.. 224. 
si See particularly Petri- Fotiti, Willosoph} <*t Medici, de Ama- 
zonibus Dissertatio. Lutetjas Parisior. 16S5. * • • 
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such a community of women did efcist. In conse- 
quence of this, they have been forced to maintain 
the whole series of 1 gross absurdities, with which 
the notion is attended. 

Many try in some degree to extenuate the cruelty 
mentioned in the above history, in order tomake it 
more correspondent to reason. They teU'liS, that 
the Amazons did not kill their male children ; but 
only ** lamed them, that they might stay at home, 
and be more subservient to their commands. In 
respect to their searing the right breasts of the 
females, both Hippocrates and Galen allow, that it 
was so reported : but they say, # that it was not done 
on account of any impediment, which might have 
accrued in the management of the bow ; but to 
render the right arm stronger by an addition of 
60 aliment. For what would have gone to the breast, 
would now be expended on the neighbouring mem* 


9nXvTip«» tw *{••» p«$»i> i«iju»m*». Diodor. Sic, 1. 2. p. 128. 
60 Galen of Hippocrates* T»? yovv A/aafmJfcf *vto? pno-ii iw- 

Xtrfw «ff$in*. Comment, in Aphorism. 43. sect. 7. 

MvhoXoymn &k rmu ori in Aftfcfow Jt* to «{*** yi w< to §wrv¥, avrtntt 
»*)**©> or, i{ctf>fyiw»r *t pu> nmrm yumra, *» & xera t<* ioyj>*y u% 
Ji}0«> %vA« ytmr; xom pu tvtCvXit/o* to otfpt* yi>o; t« S>jXit.— f* /«» 

«y *Xd8i« T*fT* ij*«, «y* wx wfa. Hippocrates «*$» af$£<*j>. c. 58. 
vol. 2 f p. 814. 
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ber. This is a notable refinement, .. These learned 
men should have. been sure of the fact, before they 
gave a reason for the process. To me it appears to 
be a most idle fable : and notwithstanding the high 
authority of these truly great physicians,, I appeal 
to any anatomist to deterniin^, whether it be possi- 
ble, by any cauterizing in the ; state of infancy to 
prevent the future breast from rising : ' and were it 
possible, whether it could be performed by any 
means, which would not equally affect the life. 
But setting this aside, the. advantage isi too ideal: 
and the whole is so remote, a consideration; that it 
never could have been thought of by a parent. Or 
if it bad, such a theory cwld never have been re** 
duced to practice, and .adopted by a nation* It Ub 
not to be believed, that a mother could be devoted 
to such an infer pal policy, as to sear the bosom of 
her daughter with a red-bo t 6l iron ; or to break the 
legs,, or disjoint the knees of her son; of te render 
him incurably lame in the hips and thighs by luxa- 
tion, as Hippocrates and Galen assert : and this 
that he might be more easily reduced - te-a-state of 
dependence and slavery. 


— *- 


tl Hippocrates says, that they used %*Xxiqf rtrtx*?!**' '* a « 
implement of brass, which they heated for that .purpose ; and 

then <P£0{ roy /jtafoy TiQtcHn to» $*(m, kcu i«txa»rr«t, tifft W cw£qfu 
^OnpsrOaw, f( h to* hitof vpot 9tui /?pa^»ora vavat rw ic^vr xat.i? 
•A«0o{ txhhvai. Hippocrates de ,Aquis, Locis, A tie. c. 42« 
▼ol. 2. p.. 552. 

VOL. V* I 
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The whole of this strange history has been owing 
to a wrong etymology. The Greeks, who would 
fain deduce every thing from their own language, 
imagined, that by the term Amazon was signified a 
person without a * breast. This person they infer- 
red t$ be a female t and in consequence of it, as 
the Amazons were a powerful people, they formed 
a notion, that there were a community of * ! women, 
who subsisted by themselves': and every absurdity, 
with which this history is attended, took its rise 
from the misconception above. • They did not con- 
sider, that there were many nations of Amazons 
widely separated from each other : nor did they 
know, that they were themselves of Amazonian race. 
There may be found however some few, who saw 
the improbability of the story, and treated it with 
suitable contempt* Pahephatus* a mart justly com- 
plimented for his good 64 sense, gave it no 6 * credit. 
Strabo was -born at AmaStris in Cappadocia, an 
Amazonian region ; and yet could obtain no evi- 


ifi*»*M^iiii*^i«pw»»^»«^«*»"^"^»**' 


€z Afiec^vf was supposed to be a compound of « and p*$f • 
* 3 Ar h Aju«£ort; tfotrot «»}gaf ex i%w**» *>X v< ret aXoya, fact 
awei% tu itov( orcpi ryr ia^rrjr ioyjttpiav virifiattecrcci T«f »&«{ optff mi- 
vbHXe-i to»( vXrxrio^ufoiq, ioprw rttx ravrw iytf/uiPOK* Bafdesanes 
apud Euscb. P. E. 1. 7. p* 277t 

*♦ XlaXaiQccroq o <ro<p«TaTO{. 

• J Tf*rnetv h yvvaixuv uhvort iixo; yutc^ar ovh ya$ wt vJtgptf- 
"f alaephatus. p. 84. 
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dence to countenance the history. He says, ** that 
many legendary stories have a mixture of truth ; 
and most accounts admit of some variation. But 
the history of the Amazons has been uniformly the 
same '; the whole a monstrous and absurd detail, 
without the least shew of probability. For who 
can be persuaded, that a community of women, either 
as an army, or a city, or a state, could subsist 
without men ? and not only subsist, but make 'ex» 
peditions, into other countries, and gain the sove- 
reignty over kingdoms : not merely over the 
Ionians, and those who were in their neighbour* 
hood ; but to pass the seas, and to carry their 
arms into Europe ? To accede to this were to sup* 
pose, that nature varied from her fixed principles : 
and that in those days women were men, and men 
07 women* This is v«ry Sensibly urged : and if it be 
incredible, that such an establishment should sub* 
sist in one place, as Strabo supposes ; it must be 


* Tligi 9k r»9 Apafyvuf ret avra Xtytrai xoti pv* 9 *«• «D , a**i, rip«* 
rvhi t* orr«, xa» v»ri»? woflw. *r*. Strabo. 1. 11. p. 770. 

** Tovro yotf QfMiotf £{ aj> it ric fciyoi rtff fxt* artya? yvpuixus y»y w- 
pawc nr( toti, rach yt/jrautaf arfya; ; Ibid. 

If such a people bad really existed,, some traces of them would 
have been found, either in Iberia, and Albania ; or in the coun- 
try upon the Thcrmodon, where they are supposed chiefly to have 
resided. But Procopius says, that there was no mark, no tra- 
dition to be obtained concerning them. Dc Bella Goth. 1. 4* 
c 3, p. 570. 

I 2 
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still more improbable, that there should be. nation* 
of women widely separated, an4 all hying, inde- 
pendent of men. This has not been attended to. 
by those, who would countenance the. fable* The. 
most considerable body, that went under the name, 
of Amazons,, settled upon the, Atlantic in Africa, at 
the extreme verge of that region. Of their exploits 
and expeditions a long account is gjlven in the his- 
tory of 68 Myrina. She is supposed to h?.ve lived 
in the time, of Or us, the son. of Isis> and to .have 
conquered Africa, and the greater part , of Asia ; 
bu t was at la^t slain in Thrace. There wege Amazon* 
in .Mount Caucasus, near Colchis and * Albania, 
aud likewise near the Pal us 7 ° Ma&otls. Polyaenus 
speaks of Amazons in 7X India ; and they are also 
mentioned by Nonnus. They likewise occur in 
7 * Ethippia. They at one time possessed all 7? Ionia : 


* 8 Diodor. Sic. 1. 3. p. 188. and p. 185. 

4»oiwno{ tv hvTtpu kcctsc AiGvw avTas wxTjxiiai Qmo-kU . fa 'lTg|g* 
t« ctvroHs to ATXamxo* i9*o* . Scholia in Apollon. 1. 2. v. 966. 
09 'Ynrsg tjk Ax€ar»«f optpi x«t T*f Afxa£om( aixuv Qucu Strabo. 

1. 11. p. 76$ 

70 Tw TvvouxQxQctTVn*yv» . i%o>t«* Moivtm. Scylacis Peripks 
apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. p, .31. 
, 7X A/a«§»wk xa» Ufa. l.l. p. 11. 

7 * Hii'o^^k ^f opt»Ta; 0ufl>* uy.rm.tvm i» AiOioiri*. Scholia in Apol- 
lon. 1. 2. v. 966. 

73 A^,a£on»Qv «r^? cxaXE»To.x«t iKvpn. Steph. Byzant* There 
were Amazons upon the Danube, according to Philostratus in 
lleroicis. 
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and there were traditions of their being at 74 Samoa, 
and in 7S Italy, Even the Athenians and Boeotians 
were of the same family : hence it is said, that Cad- 
mus had an ^ Amazonian wife, when he went to 
Thebes ; and that her name was Sphinx. It wilt 
be found, that the Colchians and Iberians, as well 
as the Cimmerians and Maeotae, were Amazonians. 
So were all the Ionians ; and the Atlantians of 
Mauritania. They were in general Cuthite colonies 
from Egypt and Syria : and as they worshipped the 
Sun, they were called Azones, Amazones, Alazones ; 
which are names of the same purport ; and have 
equally a reference to the national object of 77 wor- 
ship. The most noted were those who settled near 
the river Thermodon, in the reign of Pontus. They 
were also called Chalybes, and Alybes ; and occu- 
pied part both of Cappadocia, and Armenia, The 
poet Dionysius takes notice of their settlements in 
these parts, and styles the region Assyria. 

78 THic ii /act' Atrtrvf w -w% oyvvis yfiovos iXTtrowvrou 
EvQsv Aj&a£ow^£<r<nv cn.tr sgtoq AjjiAfi/ioto 
Afuxoj/ vSooo zrP0ir\<rw EvuotXior QspfAooSw. 

74 Plutarch. Quaest. Graecae. vol. 1. p.. 303. 

75 Af/,a^ovi<; vTrtrpi-^av avfaf h; ItolKuw, Schol. in Lycoph* 
v. 1332. also v. 99$* Thore was a town in Messapia, towards 
the lower part of Italy, named Amazonia. Steph. fiyzant. 

7 6 Ka^oj *x U9 ywcuxot Ajua£<m&x, y ovo pet £{piy£ y "ntkij ik ©uCfltff. 
Palaephatus. p. 26. lie went first to Attica. 

77 Pausania* mentions Apollo Amfczonius, who was worship* 
ped in Laconia. 1. 3* p« 274. 

71 V. 773. 
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It is spoken of in the same manner by the * poet 
ApoHonius. There were more regions than one 
called Assyria: but the principal was that about 
80 Nineve. This was denominated frQtn Assur the 
son of Shem. There were Qtherp, jvhich were so 
called on another account, and of a different ety^ 
mology. They were properly expressed Ai-Sur, 
from the Sun, to whom they were sacred. For a? 
Ai-JV^on, and Ai-monia, signified Lunaris Regio; 
so by Ai-Sur, and Aisuria, was denoted Regio So- 
laris. Syria, as I have shewp, >vas denominated 
from Sur, Sol : and jt was often called *• Assuria. 
Ur in Chaldea was sometimes expressed 8 * Sup, as 
has been observed before. Qn this account the re- 
gion of Syria above mentioned, as well ap that in 
Pontus, ought to have been differently rendqred, 
and distinguished from the lane) of V Assur ; but 
th$ Grecian? from a similitude it) sound were led 
to express them alike. As the land of Chaldea was 


79 Apollonius speaks to the same purpose. 

t * • *» 


' l0 The original Assyria was undoubtedly tae land of Baby- 
Ionia : but it seems to have lost that name. 

81 Eic* 1% iTipo* (Ac-<rt>£to») <ma.p<t rm £v£tf{. Stcph. Byzant. 

Ia Abraham was born n rri XP& t«f X«AJi»i«» u Tovp tjj «roAi»« 
Synccllus. p. 95. 

** The two names should have been written Assuria and 
Aisuria ; whjch would have prevented all mistakes. 
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sometimes called Sur; so the Pontic Swa h^d tha 
name of Chaldea ; and the people were styled Chal- 
deans. They were the same as the Alybes, and 
Chalybes ; who were situated near 84 Sinop6 ; and 
extended towards * 5 Colchis. They are menttoogd 
by Homer among the allies of the Trojans : and 
came under the conduct of OcHus and Epistrophus. 

* 

This passage has been quoted by Ephoru^, and it is 
observable, that for Alizonians he read Amagonians ; 
which undoubtedly arose from the two words being 
synonymous. He calls the place Alope. 

Ek6q*t t% AXwnjf. 

Strabo says, that the name of Chaldeans giveji to 
this people wap opt so old, as that of Alybes and 
* Chalybes. It is pf littje njpment, when Jthe n^me 


14 Pomponius Mela,. 1. 1. c. 19. p. 102. 

** XMxiaiof fux?> K?Xx** 9 <- Strabo. 1. 13. p. S33. -X«*fci»s 
/*W **K fux{*f Afpiriac* Ibid. p. 83Q, 
16 Iliad. B. v. $56. 
* Stiabo. 1, 12. p. 827> 

M *0» & h>9 XcpA&eioi XotKvQt; to wrakeuor ypo;A.a£ovT<>* Jt>ici. 
p. 826. 
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came into common use among the Grecians ; itis 
sufficient, that the people were so called Two of 
their principal cities* were Sinope and Ambon- 
99 Chaiybes proximi urbium clarissimas habent Ami* 
son et Sinopen. The latter city by Pliny is more 
truly : expressed 9 ° Amazon: and he mentions a 
mountain near it of the same name. The people of 
this place were probably the principal of those styled 
Amazonian*. • 

. That this Assyria had no relation to Assur, but 
was a compound of Ai-Sur, may, I think, be proved 
from 1 the latter term being found oat of composition; 
am} from the people being often called 2u{«», and 
Xv(m ; Syri, and Syrian*. The Scholiast upon 
Dionysius mentions them by this name. 9I 2uf««, ©» 

-nra^x (dt^taiovrof. zrorxfAoit. The people, who live Upon 

the Therwodofii (by whom are meant the Amazo- 
nians) are Syrians. Herodotus says the same of 
the Cappadocians. 9% c Oi A K*?r*-a&xa* up* 'Exahmv 
&j(m - woprttyrtzt. The Cappadocium are by the 
Greeks edited' Syrians. The country of the people 
must in- consequence of this have had the name of 
Syria, and also A*-2u{»«, Ai-Suria; by mistake ren- 
dered Assyria. The inhabitants were- also called 


19 Pompon. Mela. 1. I.e. 19. 

90 MonsAmazonium et oppidum. 1. 6. p. 303. 

91 V. 772. *0* Xt;$o> vvo Utpaut MoAwTMi Kkv**h>**i* l*> id ' 
p. 137. 

9% L. l. c. 72. See Stnibo. 1. 12. p. 832. 
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V A«ux«-Evf«i, Luco-Syri, from Aa**, and louj, two 
named of the Deity, whom they worshipped. Ste* 
pbaaus Byzantinus having mentioned, that there 
were Chaldeans near Colchis, Xaxfem « 6vof vxtme* 
w KoXx%i$f, quotes a, fragment out of Sophocles, 
wherein these peculiar names of the Pontic Ama- 
zonian* are mentioned. 

They had also the name of Mauri, or Moors; simi- 
lar to those of their family in India, and Maurita- 
nia. Under this appellation they are mentioned by 
the author of the Orphic; Argonautica. 

Every circumstance shews plainly their original. 
« As this people had different titles in the countries 
where they settled ; and often in the same region ; 
their history by these means has beet) confounded. 
"VVe find, that they were called not only Amazo- 
nians, but Syri, Assyrii, Chalda&i, Mauri, Cbalybes: 


>>^MM«|MB^«>«* 


93 Strabo. 1. l6 r p. 1071* A»*«*, Sol. Macrok Saturn. 1. 1 
p.. 194. Hence Lux, and Lucco. 

* » V. 741. 
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and w^re still further diversified. They were the 
same as the Idnim; and in consequence of it they 
are said to have founded the chief and most antient 
cities in Ionia, and its neighbourhood. Among 
these are to be reckoned ** Ephesus, Smyrna, Cuma, 
Myrioa, Latorea, Aiwa, Elsaa, tyyrlea, Paphos, 
Cuna ; besides many others, which further witness 
their original, by the devices on their coins. For 
the money of the cities in Asia Minor, and parti- 
cularly of those in Phrygia, Ionia, and Mysia, has 
often an Amazon for its device. At other times 
there is a representation of Rhea, or Cybele, 
crowned with a tower, to denote the religion of the 
place. And as the Deity there worshipped was 
known under different titles ; the names of these 
cities will be found tp have a reference to them. 
And not only the cities, but the rivers and fountains 


** KT/q-ijf yovf froXtp* x«t tvu^v^ai Xtyorrafr xafamf Zffvu, x«i 
Xftv^ntit xai KvprK, xai Mvptw, x«i Tlafov, xai etXKa vwoprnpaT*. 
Strabo. 1. 11. p. 771. See Diodorus Sic. I. 3. p. 188. 
Xf*t>p7*— euro E^m Afi*Qoro< . Steph . By zant* 
Kt/^c»— roll opopm att9 A{4.a>Hptot t X4t0«irff x«» * Mt^n*. Strabo. 
1. ll- p.77). .. 

Latorea - ctwo &*tv&m AfmCw?. Atlienaeus. \. 1. p. 31. 
A»as«— - axo A*oua< A/xa£ow>$. Steph. 
EAflu*— *v* EXenaq A^afow*. Schol. in Dionys. v. 828. 
Kvtva — *iro /x»a« rm Apa^ovuv. Steph. Byzant. 
Ken tiruvvpovs {ruv A/xafowjr) voXttq -ma$ uvut $*<ri $ xai yx$ 
"Eftaov, xcuTuvpw, x«t Iti/pur, xai M^»«y. Strabo. 1. 12. p. 827. 
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being held sacred, will appear to be denominated in 
the same manner : jand from hence the original of 
the people may he known. V *Ot* & ** A^a^ow? *ar«x- 

Apa^ovccv ipuvvfAot, xau /tAtiv y&i weA£*£, £ioy au-ni 11 Epeff©?, 

q Mufw 11 A»ox>xrj. 7%flf Me Amazons held many 
places in Asia, may be seen from their names hav- 
ing been given to fountains, as well as to cities : 
which names are still * retained. This is apparent 
in the name of Ephesus, Anaa, and of Myrina in 
JEolia. They were no pther than the Ionim, of 
whom I haye treated at large ; and though the Hel- 
ladians would persuade us, that this part of the 
world was peopled from Attica ; and from other 
little districts in Greece ; yet it is all a mistake. They 
gave out, that " Nejleus, Athemas, JBgyptus, and 
Canopu? an Erythreaq, wen}; at different times 
from Hella$, and founded the chief places in Ionia. 
They were without doubt founded by Nileida*, and 




97 Scholia in Dionys. y. £28. 

91 Those antient terms, which he look* upon an the names of 
Amazons, were sacred titles ; and all related to the religion of 
the people. Elaea was the city of the Olive : Cuma the city of 
the Sun : jCuna jhe ftoya) cijty. 

99 A«y«*Tor Nutavf • Pausan, 1. 7. p. 526. 

NiiAivf— tf MtAwrtr. Pausan. 1. 7» p« 5*24. E^ffy*; h Keuvvxoq, 
or as Casaubon reads, Kw«r»(. Strabo. ). 14. p. 939* 

Nftfc &{, YliXoTTowrio-iuy x«t Afcrawr nytyuvof* t»( Aaat tXfan m 

Ivnas <***?&» «r«teic. Euseb. Chron. p» 36. 
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people of Egypt : by Canopians and Erythreans : 
but they did not come from Greece. The most me- 
morable, and one of the most antient events in the 
annals of this country was I«w af»£ic, the arrival of 
Ion the son of Xuth. He was supposed to have 
come in the reign of ,0 ° Erectheus, and to have set- 
tled in Attica, at the very time, that Hellen the son 
of Deucalion betook himself to Ai-mon, Ai/etutua, 
the same as Thessaly. We are assured by * Thu- 
cydides, and by other good writers, that Greece 
was for many ages after this in an unsettled state, 
and thinly peopled. And the natives of Attica for 
a long time lived * dispersed : and were not formed 
into any kind of community, till the time of The 
seus. Yet there are said to have been many colo- 
nies sent out before his aera. Nay the very person, 
Ion, the son of Xuth, who is supposed to have come 
in the most early times, led out, before he could be 
well fixed, no less than thirteen colonies to Ionia. 
3 Athenienses ex responsis Apollinis Delphici com- 
munr consilio tonus Hellados iredecim colonias uno 
tempore in Asiam deduxerunt : ducesque in singulis 
coloniis constituerunt ; et sum mam imperii partem 


100 


Strabo. 1. 8. p. 587* Tatianus Assyria, p. 274i 


1 L. 1. c. 3. 


* Plutarch in Theseo. 
3 Vitruviiw, 1. 4. c. 1. 

Iones, duce lone, perfect! Athenis tiobiiissimam partem region^ 
maritime occupaverunt; VeHeitis Paterailus. i. 1. c. 4. 
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Tom, Xeuthi et Creusae filio dederunt. The Athe- 
nians iu obedience to some oracles of Apollo at Del- 
phi, by the joint consent of the whole Hellenic state, 
sent out at the same time thirteen colonies into Asia, 
and appointed a leader to each. But the chief 
command of the whole they intrusted to Ton, the 
son of Xeuth and Creusa. 

Under the history of Ion and Hellen is signified the 
arrival of the Iones and Hellenes; who came into At- 
tica and Thessaly. In these times there was no Hel- 
lenic body : nor was the name of Hellas as yet in gene- 
ral acceptation : so that the above history is all a fable. 
How is it possible to conceive, that a country should 
b$ able to send out thirteen bodies of men so early : 
or that people should migrate, before they could be 
well settled ? It was, it seems, effected by the joint 
advice of all the Grecian states* But there was at 
these times neither Hellenic state, nor kingdom; nor 
were any of the great communities formed. Besides 
the above-mentioned, there were other colonies sent 
out in a long succession : and these so numerous, 
that one would imagine that the country quite up to 
Thrace must have been exhausted. One of these 
was led by 4 Iolaus from Attica and Thespis : and 
not long aftej there were migrations under 5 Phorbus 


4 Pausanias. 1. 7* p. 524* He gives an account of many, 
colonies. 

5 Euseb. Chron. p. 13. Versionis LaU 
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to Rhodes ; and under Tleptolemus of * Argos to 
the same place : under Triorpas to 7 Caria ; and 
under others to Crete. Under Penthilus the son of 
Orestes to Thrace : under Archelaus to Cyzkus and 
Bithynia. The Athenians pretended to have foun- 
ded Ery thraea ; and to have built Cuma, Epbesus, 
and the twelve cities of Ionia : and most of the 
islands were peopled from the same ' quarter. The 
Amazonian city Elaia was according to them built by 
9 Mnestheus, who lived at the supposed sera of 
Troy : all which is inconsistent and untrue. Some 
fugitives from Hdlas may at times have crossed the 
seas : but the celebrated cities of Ionia were coeval 
with Greece itself, and built by people of the same 
family, the Ionim, who at other times were styled 
Amazons. Their history was obsolete; and has 
been greatly misrepresented ; yet there are evidences 
still remaining to shew who they were: and the Gre- 
cians, however inconsistent it may appear, confess, 
that these cities were of ,0 Amazonian original. 


• This was before the war of Troy. 

% £i« PoJw »{*» oAtf/xiMC «Xyf« n*eyy* (TXqfrroXfiMt)-. Iliad. 

B.v.667. . • ' 

7 See Marsham's Chron. p. 340. Graecorura Colonise. 

* Strain). 1. 14. p. 9*9- See Marmora Antttdeliana. 

9 EX«ia Mf MffOitff xTKTfAa, «ai tout avw avr* AOunwwv rv» r»rp»* 
tiv^apTut ivi Vuw. Strabo. 1. 13. p. $23* 

10 See backward the quotations from Strabo, Diodoras, Ste- 
phanus, Athenaea?, and the Scholiasts, p. 122* 
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The Amazons were " Arkites, who came from 
Egypt; and worshipped the Sun, and Selene, the 
chief deities of the country, from whence they came. 
Herodotus styles them iEorpata, and says, that they 
had this name from killing their husbands. But 
granting that they were women, I never found that 
they ever had husbands ; unless an accidental com- 
merce with any man they met, and such as they are 
here supposed immediately to kill, can entitle him to 
be called an husband. iEorpata is a name taken 
from their' worship; which was given to their priests. 
It signifies a priest of *wt, or Orus, analogous to 
Pataneit, Patazithes, Atropata, Asampata, of 
Egypt, and other countries. These priests used to 
sacrifice strangers, who by chance came upon their 
coast; and from thence were styled (A^oxtovoj) 
murderers. 

It is well known, that the Egyptians admitted the 
sistrum among their military instruments of music; 
and made use of it, when they went to war. Hence 
Virgil says of Cleopatra — " patrio vocat agmina 
sistro. And the same princess is upbraided by ano- 
ther poet for presuming to bring this barbarous in- 
strument hi opposition to the Roman trumpet— 

XJ Roman amque tubam crepitanti pellere sistro. 


11 One of their chief cities was called Archseopolis. Prccnp. 
de B. G. 1. 4. c. 13. 
'* Virgil. ££ncis.l. 8. v. 696. 
11 Propertius. 1. 3. Eleg. 9. v. 43. ' 
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The same practice prevailed among the AtnazQns, 
who worshipped the Isis of Egypt, and made use of 
her sistruro, when they engaged in battle. — H Apud 
Amazonas sistro ad bell urn fcemiirarum exercitus vo- 
cabatur. They are the words of Isidorus, who. gives 
into the notion of their being a nation of wQ.men ; 
but affords us this material circumstance in their his-* 
tory. In another place he speaks to the same pur- 
pose. IS Apud Amazonas autem nbn tub£, sicut et 

« * - 

regtbus, sed a regini sistro vocabatur foeminaruiu 
exercitus. 

The Amazonians of. Colchis and Armenia were 
not far removed from the Minyae near Mount Ara- 
rat: and were undoubtedly of the same family. 
They were Arkites, as we may learn from the. people 
of Pontic Theba ; and followed the t rites of the 
Ark, under the name of Meen, Baris, and Iona. 
Hence it is, that they have ever been represented 
with lunar shields. Many have though.^, that they 
were of alun^r shapp : r but this is a^iptake,* fi>r most 
of the Asiatic coins, repnessat them. otherwise. The 
lunette was a device taken from their worship. It 
was the national ensign, which was painted upon 
their shields: whence it is said of them; . pictis, bel- 
lantur Amazones armis. And in another place : *du- 
cit Amazonidas lunatis agmina peltts Penthiselea 


if id! i lyw *^m*+*r^m ^y*» l t ' • 


14 Isidoru*. Orig. 1. 2. c. 21. 

15 Ibid. 1. 18. C. *• 
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f ureos. The Amazonian shield approached nearly 
to the shape of a leaf, as did the shields of the Gothic 
nations. Pliny says of the Ionian fig : - 6 Foliorum 
latitudo peltae effigiem Amazonife habet Upon 
these shields they had more lunettes than one : and 
from them the custom was derived to the Turks, and 
other Tartar nations. 

A large body of this family settled upon' the Bo- 
risthcnes ; also in the Tauric Chersonese, and in the 
17 regions adjacent. In these places they were styled 
Amazons, and also " Cimmerians. . Some writers 
have thought, that the colony of the Colchians was 
from hence : but others more truly suppose, that this 
people came from Colchis. They were once a very 


*• Pliny. Hist. Nat. 1. 12. c. 5. p. 6tf» 
17 Especial ly upon the Tanaia. 

Too-trot jam «roT«p»ir Tettmp wi{iHU****Vh 
£mAm, Kt/A/upiot rt. Dionys* Ilipiuy. v. 673. 
Here was a river Phasis, similar to that at Colchis. En y*p *** 
' rc {°? (bans) EvfWtiCt «Awo» ri|( MawnA)f Xtpivttf, x'a> ra Tct»eti$oq 
wrap*. Scholia in Pind. Pyth. Od. r. 4. 376. 

11 Some speak of the Amazons and Cimmerians as only con- 
federates : but they were certainly the same people. When Se- 
neca mentions the Amazons invading Attica, he brings them from 
the Tanais and Maeotis. 

Qualis rclictis frigidi Ponti plagis 
Egit catervas Atticum pulsans solum 
Tanaitis aut Macotis — Hippolytus. Act. 2. v. 399* 
Hut they are generally supposed to hav« come from the The r- 
modon. 

VOL. V. K 
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powerful ^ oation, and made a considerable figure : 
and thoargh their history, on account of their anti- 
quity, & somewhat dark, yet we have sufficient evi- 
dences of their greatness. • They are said to have 
foncrran the, coast of Pontus and Buhynia ; and to 
'hare seised upon all Ionia. But as the times of these 
inroads are variously represented, there is reason to 
think, that these .histories relate to their first settling 
in those parts. For though it is not impossible, but 
that one part. of a family may make war upon ano- 
ther, yet it is .not in this instance probable. We 
know that most of the migrations of old were by the 
Greeks- represented as warlike expeditions. And 
there is roam to think, that this /has been misrepre- 
sented in the same manner. However both *° Hero- 
dotus and Strabo mention these invasions; and the 
latter speaks of the Cimmerians as being likewise 
called " Tj f^ am, Trerones. He says, that . they 
often made inroads qjsdn the southern coasts of Pon- 
tus, and all the neighbouring provinces: sometimes 
invading the Paphlagonians, and at other times the 
Phrygians and Ioniaus* .This is extraordinary : for 
they were certainly of the same family as the Ionim, 
who were denominated from Ionah, the Dove. The 


19 Exsxrqyro <P 0* £»pf*<f tot ptyct'Sw vprf i» ru BcOTrogo/ hitapw* 
&03r*£ x<ti K»p,^Epixc«.B«crwop«f m^Laurbn. Strabo. 1. 11. p. 7 06m 
*° L. 1. c. 6, 15. 

*0» Tf K»ju.^ip*©t, ovf ti, xa* T$nfm*s o>o/xafycr*r> n txtitm ti ifl- 
>-o;, -nroXAaxt; nrifyetfAO* ret As|ta fxipi? r* Tlovre, x«» f» tri^i;^ flWToifc 

xtA. Strabo. 1. 1. p. 106. 
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word Tpjfwv, Treron, is a tranglatioti of the erigtMl 
name ; and as precisely of the same purport Hence 
we read in Homer more than once of ** t^Mdc >wt<\ 
An** -and of Mycene in the city 6f Iuno, being 
styled M oroxwfrjfoj^rt -Mutum. It ha* bean j shewn; 
that* the Cimmerians worshipped Osiris, and the 
emblemktical Deity Taur*lone : so that we ii)ay bd 
certified, of their original* The people whonttbey 
invaded upon the coast of Pontus, were both Cim- 
merians and Amazontans. - They lived near the lake 
Acherusia, upon. the river Sagar ; or as the Greeks 
expressed it H 2«yy«f w : and one of their chief 
ekieswus" Heraclea. Whit is mosft extraordinary, 
while they are Carrying on these • acts of hostility^ 
they are joined by the very people, the AraannuttMg 
upon whom they are making war. ** Apa^owf *j 


..; 


M IliadU X. v. *38. *v«.«M. 

** Iliad. B. v, 502. and v. 582. Tbey w4re also Amazonian*; 
their chief river the Tanajs was. styled Amazonius. sx«*iiTo it wet? 
ttpop A/ut(mo{. Auctor de Flumini^us. Geogr. Vet. v. 2. p. 27# 

They were of the Titanic race, and are said to have retreated 
hither ttfce*f their defeat, and to have been sheltered in a strong 
t*M calfed Keinu Dion. Capitis. ' • ; 

^. x 3agftr i* jthesame fes Sachor; the njarae ef the\ Nil$, wfcicj^ 
has been given to a river in Pont,us* Acherusia is from the same 
quarter. In these parts was a river Indus. Amnis Indus in 
CibyrUarum jugis ortus. Pliny. L-5* p-275. . . . x - 

** IIoXk *Hf«xXit* — 5fl-a K»/AfAfp»o(. Scholia in Dionys. v. 790. 
• *Hf«x^i*«^— «ri^^ A^ipwiet Xep/onjcr^. Ibid/ 

** Euscb. Chron. p. 35. Syncelius* p. 17 J. 
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lff9ty? iwiXfiov cqxa Kijujuff iok. otwrau xoci to iv E^ktw iff of 

wyscmirf ntr*r. 7%e Amazons overran Abba in con- 
jmucthn with the Cimmerians : they likewise burnt 
the temple at Ephesus* This too is very extraordi* 
xmry : for it was a noble structure ; which they had 
erected with their own bands ; and which they must 
have particularly reverenced. The 1 4ity Ephesua 
was the chief seat of the Amazonian Iftnim. ! * 


. < ■ > 


%7 n*f(ct\m Etptw, fAtfaXfiv w*Ah> lo^a* 1 ?*** 
E*ta £**» "iron w(o* A(*6t£otntx Ttr9%prro. 


V The like is mentioned by Mela. * 9 'Epbesus, et 
Diane clarissitoura templum, quod Amazones Amk 
potentes sa£rdsfee traduntur. I think it is scarcely 
possible for theses accounts to be precisely true. 
We may be assured, according to the generally re- 
ceived opinion concerning the Ionians, that they 
were the same as the Am&gtinians ; and th*ir cities 
were of Amazonian original. The best histories are 
to this purpose : and the coins of almost every city 
further prove it. The Grecians indeed, though they 
continually contradict themselves, claim the honour 
of having peopled these < regions. But as this was 
a- work of great antiquity, they have been forced 
to carry the sera of their peregrinations so high, as 

A * . * . * 

— ■ il ■■ M I ■ il ■■ ■ ■ II I ■ . ■ ■ i I ■ l . I ■ ■ ■ ■ | «' I I II I 

%1 Dionysius. v. S27« See alto Puusauitu. 1. 4, p. 357. 
" Mela. L I. .«.- 17» p. 87. .' . '• 

* -i 


to totally disagree tvithlthehr state arid history. :3if 
consequence of this, jtey are/ represented as makings 
pft&erifttl' settlements abrpfed, before' they coukE 
maintain themselves, at home ': it a tittie when theirs 
country was poorly inhabited, : aad must huve been' 
exhausted hgr .saeh draughts. •..Strata^ tt&ho had em; 
qijir^drinto tfceee ; histories diligently, Intents tfa© 
uncertainty*-; urith , which they, use / attended. He 
gives into the comniort notion, that Rhodes, : ancb 
other Asiatic pkces> were peopled tfnom Greece be-, 
fere the war of Troy: jtet 4 seen* to be diffident? 
and confesses, thai the accounts given • of * these! 
places. and countries are very obscure and uncertain^ 
H ThU*b$£urity, s*ys Strabo, has wiseit not only, 
from tkex&angt* and rmolut&ns, wkochfyrvekap* 
penedw^thew p£tmnces\; but aha front, the disf 
agreement to beifomdi inwritersy wk$ never < dc-> 
s&ike th&same fact mtke same matbmr^ The in* 
roads, of the Girraneriana and Amazonian^ are 
equally* obscure* and mee^iain. * ,«<< '<' 
It is .mentioned 4>y lAfollonius Khodins,. that, 

r 

when Orpheus played upon the lyre, the trees of 
Pieria came down irom the hHls to the Ttaracian 
coast, and ragged themselves in due, order at 




*• Tvfon tivTarccftia, w Jto r«f /t4iT*£oX«K pom, oXXai «"•* «»• TflK 

Strabo, 1, 12, p.S5J|. 
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•^Eona. f Al fcbe people, trf i whom I Ha*i' been 
treating, fiimfetppficl tfee San, who» fibeyuptyied 
Zdo> there tfeeefi* €orifiW[uiancc of it many 1 placei, 
which thiy. occupied* catted Zona* >Qne of these, 
wiihd, wfes^ia Thrace,' nea£ the Hefadfua H <was 
undoubtedly <a city bdilt by jhe QrpUte priests;, aitd 
denominated {Man thfe luminary, which: ttey adored, 
Thfereivas a«ity jZona in Africa, sank to have bean 
tteicen by tHei Hotftan ;r general Seatiest} which fire 
majr suppose to/hlaye bepn imtued frpmJ *tW aanta 
Qbjecih I amotion these j things, heaausa there was 
bbMtisexfe irity'* Zona t»f thfa Amazons iahjCapfM* 
dooia, which, fed tha Greelw into a stmtgfc (mistake. 
For,when> in their Jegeridary histories, th«y\euppase 
Heifcelesto aawtrch. to Zoaa\ AudvtQ,.tateik^ ihep 
misconstrue vttie Jatanta, ^.nd , iujagine> foat^k wa^ 
%**«, a bantings Hence instead , of a, ttity* they 
uaiforialy cntwterit fcttf, and mak$ the. gonads of 
the Aauuioniun fr af to have ibeea a woman V girdle- 
The term Zon, the Sua,; wa» oftentimes varied to 
Zan, Zacm^ ihd-Zean ; and people and places were 


«*p-"^»w^^» 


' "Ar^oWfA h v.2$. ' •-' ; ♦ • . ' 

Serrium, et, quo canentera Orphea secuta narrantur neraora, 

Zone. Mela, 1. 2. c. % p. 140. -See Herod, 1. f ; c. 5$ 
31 Dionys. Hist. Rom, 1. 48. 
■? Itiscaikd Zoana by AntosiiHtf, p. .188, whfr places it in, 

Armenia Mipocj which was an ^a^ojuaa pxojriw^ and oft^i 

ascribed to Cappadocia. 
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accordingly denominated; Ihovet taken netice^ the* 
35 Suaaes&nd Seanes of Celebris; tfho> wewe6metimes - 
called." Zani* MeatiOitiainade ©f ©tefin^le in Thtfcjce' 
named Saw, Saan : which is a variation of tb&saine' 
turn, as. is mentioned above. It vta^sfctfated riear- 
a cavern: and is said to have been, 'built by the' 
Corybaates; and to ha*e also bad *he uma^ ofl Zs- ; 
rynthua* 35 Lycaphnon accafdiqgiy 'styles it* Z*fw- ; 

One of the m©& extraordinary xiiKilffistanoes ki ; 
the history of Che Angora; is their .inmriotti of * : At-' 
tica. They are represented as women, whoM came 
from the river Thermddan, in revenge for tbe in- 
sult offered to them by Hercules, who tott 'pkm* 
>dered their country. Their, adtack is described' as 1 
very violent ; and the: conflict for a long tome doubt-' 
fill. At* test, having lost many of their companions, 
they were obliged to retreat, . and iotirefy : lea/ve the 
country. The Athenians pretended to have many 
evidences of this invasion; they pointed out the 
place of engagement ; the very spot, where they 


33 Pliny. I. 6. c. 4. 

34 They were called Zani, Zaini, and Zantac ; also Sanitae. 
Agathias»l. 5. p. H3, Tam*^ Tsaini. The author of the Chro- 
nicon Pascbale calls them Salli and Sanitae, 2«XXo» xea Tavirut 
— owm/ tr»» h mttppSUKn Afap*. p. 34. Both terms relate to the 
Sun, styled Sal, and Sol; Zan, and Zon. The Amazons lived be- 
tween the Therraodon and the river Apsarus. 

35 Lycoph. v, 77* 
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after^ariJs^eiit^rM .into a truce :, aad they cot*W - 
sb§^.,tb» (tQ«J^of,ti)Qset Anwupns, <ivJk> icii>tn<the, 
digpttfeu ...The pjb^e, wa^owed Anrooneiim i-*n4 
tbpf e wg& ,a^u qntiep£. piliar -near it, *ftid .to "have r. 

ckc^*p$t^tial t . .yet abounds) with >in9*>*HStenciea ; 
and, #* t>y ^p ,wUe^ u&ifowly ^rotated* .Such a 
P^&pte W *b? , Affi|^»w*» hwk^jwifcioly. fetan in 
Attica ;, the Atfcni&p* ^ well *as* the. ficwtiw$>> 
wfire in great measure descended from them. Plu- 
tarch fro*a tUe;nawo3Qf;piacea, whijcb hada *efer- 
ejw& to the Amazonian history, tries to shew the 
c$rtWWy<af t^&iiittSMtfvand of the cirx^ instances, 
wjjLh, wbicb it was said to have beea attended^ For 
tl^ei^e; wft^ a .building aimed ? Horeoqsostou), which 
he supposes, to have been the; place <of , truce : $nd 
he^ ,nnt wtious^ccifieies, wiich used thereto ibe -of- 
fe?ed. ( tp tijte^ Amazpns, But there i* ©oriany m 
tfcftp wpmmx*, which prows the point in question. 
The name <jf the place, if it be genuine, may relate 
to-antrattr; bur it does not necessarily follow* thai; 
the Apiazons here entered into a treaty ; nor do the 


* •« 


rov* xKw%5 to trap* to ffhn<riu» % o> vr§f *O£K0pMr»#jr- KtAJBrrv, in 7WW 
pivvi <B**\oti Svaut tok AfjLttfy.fr* tfffo wv ©wi»6W. TliC$eU»* , Vol £ . 1* 

p-,13* , Qrctom-ow, like.Asterous,. Ampelous, Maitrotfe, < Arfia- 
^hpus, ichorous, signifies a place, sacred to Or-Chon* He was 
jbe, Qrphamus of the .east,? aqd fjio wune. personage frami whom 
the cities called Orchomenos had their name. . ;•, / 


rft« estilWfched at *1I shew/ that thfey* 'w^fer ?n a 
state oflfcostffity #itfe the * Athettfans. •• The rites 
c»itMattfd^^glM% ih'^ffi^in^' mad« to the Deity; 
fnowi wttom 'the Amazons redflivetf ' their flame He 
wfes cdted^zott, and Amazon, the same as Ares, the* 
Sutf;' 'They' Worshipped l both Ares and Harmon' i' 
whiifh'lfie Grftitiiafts changed to a ftmmineHafrrio-' 
nia : Attl f h© J A ttiazotts, irt'fcOh^ttetoce of thisWdr-i 
shfp.i w^e said to' be the t*ffsptfft£ 6f thesfe l)eiries. J 

^-* w -»-i' oi ,-nnj .y:'".t-.'ii r.'^:iK>>.s"i \ .t:i «i ■*.' ;• 

Bf y»A Afj^X«i Af|^vw j is'niferfrit J the 1 children of 
theSun and>Moon. Hencfe T i J t ,i fs, fhafliheWifeof 
Cftdtous was saiavto^be l »afWid!«a; fbr Ae'Cftft- 1 
itoian^WetecWtairty'Attiazdfliftns. ■' '/ J> •*•* 

After the Grecians hadsiipposcWi that these fe^ 
male warrior* invaded their <50t* ntry, - aihi were re- 
patsed} they were At' a foortft' tfccoutit whiflibr they 

• ♦ •: *-. v v ' f i i .'"'" ' ( .* 

T * ■ " ■ « ■ W I ■ ■ II . > » , ■ ■ « ». ^ » , n < ■ I t 1 |i I I i — ■ «*.! 

, /. , . . r » • ' . '\ » ' - J • ■ ' » 

* % Mato tb^Wmdtfr^ 

pus. "EvfjLoXvv (suv ov$ tuu Ajk*£oiwj> tvtrpvnvrarrtn vvi tu»' Jgtfg*'* 
Menexenus. vol. 2. p. 239. He introduced hymns, and sacrifices, 
and the mysteries at fifaiais, >• Tkis could not be tfce ; wdrk of an 
enemy in**, state of war* * 

3 * ApoUotu Argottcuftti. & v. r 992* 

HfejvMon ier Dorainus *Lui*t>8. Kara Mori a, from whence 
came *Afl*Mi«* Domina Luna, the Catiiriians vicrc Certainly 
Amazomans; bat their antfent name by length of time was 
effaced. 


■» > • 


• i . 
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aftertmds ^withdrew, * ,Soote have givefn dut, that 
tbey retreated roto Magna * Gnccie, . where tbey 
founded the, city 4 ° Cteifce: and lacerates, so far 
agrees, as to acknowledge,, that nofle of them re- 
turned to their own 41 country. But Lysias goes 
farther, and says,, +* that their ration? wad wholly 
ruined by this expedition: that they lost their ter- 
ritories, and were never more beard of. Upon ail 
which " Plutarch observes, that we must not won- 
der, when transactions are of such antiquity, if 
history should prove contradictory and obscure. 
The Amazons were supposed to have always fought 
03 horseback ; and they were thus described by 
Micon in the Peicile at * Athens. Yet it is cer- 
tain, that the use of cavalry in war iyas not known 
in Greece till long after this aera : awl, if we may 


lT«Xi«j». Scholia in Lycoph. v. 1332. 

45 KAi»t>j.— yux tm ApxtyvM taoXip §r„Ti<Tt. Etymolo<% Mag. 
** Aiytrcu ^tr ovv vn^% rvw Ajua^cy&y, «; raw fxtv iXQucm uh(xia, 

*fl«w&G*i&v?'«*« In Paftegyt. p. 93. 

Tu» iotvrut &qrfi$* hot tu> ir8a& avfAtyogak*. awvpoy xa*ttf*r+»* 
Lysias. Funcb* Orat. to>* Ko{iv0ia» Bovdoic. 

tr9fw. Plutarch in Theseo. p. 13. 

Aristophanis Lysistrata. v. G*80„ 
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credit Homer* the Afiaiic natUoos at the siege of 
Troy were eqasJty, unacquainted vfeith this advan- 
tage* TJ# TStjroi^eat ^fci^maeat f or this invasidn of 
the Amazons, and their defeat, was the tombs of „ 
those, who jweq* state.. /These ^are mentioned by 
dMiay. vi httirs* ..lEta* the Grecians had likewise the 
tomb of EMonusus, of Peiica£»on, of Orion ; and 
the tombs ofjutborpperaone, who never existed: all 
which were in realiiy. high altars^ raised in antient 
days. The whole «f this history. relates, to old rites 
and customs, and not to toy ^warlike expedition. 
They likewise shewed a pillar, called Amazoneum, 
which iwaa'iepfefMed to ha v* Keep denominated f*m 
this 4 ?.peapUu Bui we can only infer from it, that 
such {>e*ple were, once in the country, afcd pso* 
tatty erected it This was. the express object t* 
which, the Araazoniahs paid their adoration ; aa they 
lived in an age, when statues. were not known. 
Such a one the Argonauts .are said to have found in 
the temple of Ares, when they landed upon the 
coast of Poutus ; and made their offerings to tbtf 
Deity. «... 

~* Tlxir&vhvi ? wrtira xiop ptra. vnov Af tioc 
MnA' iigtv<r<xptv<n } w«f i i* **%*%* ffsrayro 


M*A*«wMbMtlMM^M 


45 UXnaep wxii rut mXtn wps TO Afut£oi>ifk ro\y. . Plttd in 
Asiocho* v. 3. p. 365, 
44 Apollon. Argon. 1. 2* v. 1174. 
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*t 1 ' 

« » . • » 


; > >Erity*Nfc, l&rVaitiK **njf if*** Art&J iuy 1 • - i *: * 1 
r;.-, Eft**"'' ftv&Ji f*rt*f AI0&2 Hfi^y«#^> •• - 
:o ^oc, « tear* ^iMjictt>AJ^2X^fi£iii> )^ »fl ^r ^ 

.v Now to tbe gnot e of Arez tbey r«pftrf r y\r-:> •»> 
\ Aod while th^vkt^a^blead^ tl^4«keitbjHrt«wJ 
I. Around the glowing aliar, foil ii* (front f • *^ • 
;. Of Safair temple: Her^ of i«^on taie* 
v Hiaei iaairalo%rtfniique.etQlie. »,,; ••: ^y; ,.** ,.** 
r Before it all at Amazonian A$me -*..^-v, <> • •,.,,■: 
Bowlpw, aad a»k? th^w ^0W6# < r ( 


tomb* spate* ef were high altars Ue*i- 
deal from their situation ; : for how could they; otber^ 
wi§e, be* found ia tke widdle of the ^ q*t$ c,*od iasfr 
many idiff#ne»t places. < Ti^vet waa an Arttfraopia* 
flronuroent at Hi Megarii: ^ml^ totnbj <tf Aaiawfi* 
near * Chwoaea upon* a .river, namqd Theflowwtoiv 
The like were sbewa in Tfrmaly near ^^Swtim^ 
and Cunoscephalt : sllJwhich were supposed to have 
been places of burials, wherfe Amazons had been 
slain. To these might be added monuments if tfie 


-w— • 


47 Plutarch in Thesco.'p. 13. ' E» «r» umr{p*iJifr**»« pi '12/ 

Ei xp voMu, JhitL _ ,J '" 

«• Ibid. p. 13. Vi '[ 

» Ibid. . * ''■:■" r 

50 Ibid. Called by Plutarch Skotoiwam*. By-sotaie jtli ex- 
pressed Scotussa. . *•' f .' . ' ' : ' ' * M ' T+ 
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stale nature in SI Ionia ; and others in^Maufrtani a; 
all misconstrued, and supposed to > have been; tombs 
of female warriors. In re&rJee*<to those at Atheas,. 
the' place where they were erected (o «r«*, within 
the walk of the S} city,) and the sacrifices it becer 
oflbtfbd,?$hew ttaiv they could vm, relate to enemies ; 
but were thfc work of people, whet had- there 54 fet- 
tled* The riser Ttavniecku*, which i Was alto called 
*A*t*w f in Theasaly, eoald hot* have reoeived it» name 
from a transient inarch of Amazons ; but moat' have 
been so called froftr* people of that tfaaoily, whore* 
sided in those parts. Every circumstance of'thfi 
stijp^fted'ittvaaoa is attended with aotoe absurdity. 
It was* bwirig, we are told, to the ' injustice of Her* 
dries, who strile the girdle of Hippotyte ; and at* 
tabfced the nation, of which she was quseo, «o $s tm 
qmte ss ruin It. The Amazofts having' teen tiro* 
crtieHy -defeated a«d vteafeeited ; arrd'ttot being able 
to withstand their next J# rieighhot*rs> resolved to 


* <, -> 


1 I ,' ' I . / .It , • . • r • f * ■ ♦ * 

.,* Sq««j^vfwii<f £{omcn Iliad., B. v. *Sjl3. , . ■ 
«* Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. p. 188. ' * 

~? JCbsy. were, according to Elutarch f supposed to hayp.fuy.oft* 
«i£i TijF Ilrvxa x«» to M»0-f»oy. The place called IIw| was close to 
the. Acropolis. Tlw^h fi»-%vpo9 <aip tu» AxpoiroXw. Jul. Pollux. 
1.8. c. 10: p. 957: ' . ' 

54 Plutarch in Thesco. p. 13. 

- * 

95 T» i0»©5 t»to TiMid* n>jrT^i4'«*. Diodor. Sic. 1. 2. p. 129* 

fpotipotrraf, kX:* Dtocf. 1, 4. p. '229, He mention* WTfAtfj t« 
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wage ww with the Greeks, and particularly with 
Theseus of Athens. They accordingly began their 
march, being fully resolved to make reprisals. ' In 
this disposition of mind, one would imagine that 
they took the direct way to Greece : but it was far 
Otherwise. The rout, by which they are supposed 
to have gone, was quite the reverse of the path, 
which led to Greece. Every step was in a contrary 
direction. To arrive at the south-west they passed 
north-east ; and ranging round the whole Euxiae 
Sea, by Mount Caucasus and Colchis, to the 
17 Cimmerian Bosporus; and having passed many 
hills and many rivers ; among which were the Phasis* 
the Tanais, the Boristhenes, the *' Ister, the Hebrus, 
they at last arrive at Athens. Here they pitch their 
camp, ip *rn , within the precincts of the city, and 
close to the Acropolis. They then . fight a severe 
battle, and are obliged to retire: and not being 
able to return home, they are dissipated, and dwin- 
dle to nothing. Lysias says, " rw Jaurw vur^ia A* 
rw cv[A$ofc(,v ocwwfxov twowxv. They by this miscar- 
riage ruined their country : so that their very 


•VMM^toMiMMMMMaBMBMaimHMfc- 


'7 EXtatvtxoc it o At?Cto( ft}?*** or» trctytrrof t« J^Vfiy^tKH "Bottom 
hsQrKr»9 avrw (ai Apafyvsq) xeu n&9«> tu; Aroxu». Scholia in J-VCO* 

phron. v. 1332. 

•• rio»r«f a9iAxr«f ecp**yw &£yti>*» 

'I***;. Lycoph. v. 1336. 

» * I •»*♦ ..." 
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mme became extinct. Here then one would ima- 
gine, that this female history would conclude. No ; 
they are introduced again by the 6o poets at the 
siege of Troy i and are to be met with in the wars of 
€l Cyrus. Some ages after, in the time of Alex- 
ander an interview is 6z mentioned to have passed, 
wterein the queen of the Amazons makes proposal 
to that monarch about sharing for a night or two his 
bed. And even in the time of Pompeius Magnus, 
during -the Mithridaiuc war, they are supposed to 
exist: for after a victory gained by that general, the 
Roman .soldiers are said to have found many boots 
and buskins* which Dion Cassiiu tiiiuks w^re un- 
doubtedly 6j Amazonian, 

Such was. the credulity of the aniierHs about one 
of the most improbable stories that ever waa feigned. 
Styabo had the sense to give it up : and Plutarch, 
after all the evidence collected, and a visible pre* 
possession in favour of the legend ; nay, after a foil 
assent given, is obliged in a manner to forego it, 
and to allow it to be a forgery. For be at last con* 
fesses,- that **the whole, which the author of the 


F 

*° Homer, Virgil, Quintus Calaber, &c. 

V Diodorus. 1. 2. p. 128. Polyaenus Strateg. 1. 8. p. 6l9« 

** Cleitarchus apud Strabonem. 1. 11. p. 771. See also 

Diodorus Sic. 1. 17* p. 54g. Alexander is said to have bad 

some of them in his pay. , Arrian. 1. 7* p- 292. 

63 In Jkllo Mithridatico. 

64 Plutarch ;in Theseo. p. 13. trspipaws coins pvQu xu\ *m\9,9 pet™. 
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Theseis wrote, about the invasion of the Amazons, 
and of Antiope's attack upon Theseus, who had car- 
ried off Phadra, and of her associates supporting 
her ; also of those Amazons, whom Hercules slew, 
seemed manifestly a romance and fiction. 

From what has been said, I think it is plain, that 
the Amazonians were a manifold people, and deno* 
minated from their worship. They were some of 
the Titanic race, who settled in Colchis, Ionia, 
Hellas, and upon the Atlantic in Mauritania. They 
were also to be found in other parts, and their fa* 
mily characteristic may in all places be seen. They 
were the same as the Cadmians ; and the structures, 
which bore their name, were not erected to them, 
but were the work of their own hands. Such was 
the building called Amazoneum. 6 * Ap«£miei> Io-mo* 

iuiXtxrav tv t» tarf of AioxXfa zrtgi rm Apa^cvw afiffw 
<rtw; A$wri<nv' t?t fe Itfov, o AjMa£ovi? lifva-auro. They 

are the words of Harpocraiion. Concerning the 
place called Amazoneum, Isceus says a great deal 
in his treatise to Diodes about the consecration of 
the Amazons at Athens. It was a temple, which 
of old was built by these Amazons. 

I have before taken notice of a passage in * Plato, 
wherein that writer mentions, that Eumolpus led the 


* s HarpocratioD. The original Amazons were deities ; and the 
people so called were their priests and votaries. Hence JW»* 
i*k A/u«£o<r» in Plutarch* See Theseus, p. 13. 

** Menexenus. vol. 2. p. 239. 
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AiqazQRg, tthen.they invaded Attica. This person 
is.xepre$qf)£$d both, as a Thraci^ and as an Athe- 
nian ; N a,nd sometimes a? a foreigner frpm Egypt.- 
Cleojeps, of ^Alexandria speaks of his coming with 
the EumolpidfBi into Attica.; and styles him the 
67 Shepherd ,EyDpoJ.pus. He is x supposed- to h^ve 
bepn jhp. principal p$r§oti who introduced the rites 
and myste.nqs» w,hjeh were, observed by; the Athe- 
nians.- Hip jspqs ^erp'tlie priests, who officiated at 
the .temole of Ceres in, Eleusis. The Eleusinian 

^jp^Wfi? C3P e fr otn EgyP 1 5 , an d t ?he person^ who 
brpught thgm njust have been of that 68 country. 
All these things prove, that what has been repre- 
sented as a warlike expedition was merely the set- 
tlingof a,colony: and those, who had the conduct 
of it, were Amazonians 3 who have been represented 
as women. ^.And so far is probable, that there were 
wom^n among them, who officiated at the religious 

cer,empqie^. which were instituted. Something of 

< * . « ■ ^^ • . 

this • nature, is intyjpated by the Scholiast upon Theo- 
c^lJu$, . who gives a short but curious account of the 
first .Amazonian priestesses. ^ Kaix^a^oq q>n<n, ni 


6 ^ EiVjtAoAwo.; <moi(jLriv. Cohort, p. 17. 
Euraolpus, Ncptuni filius. Hyginus. Fab. 46. 

•• Ts? f*si» yap Et/^o/A^rtdbtf tewo .tw Kara Aityvirrv "i«fW f* | ?* w ? > ' 
«X^a». Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 26. ,- , 

69 Idyl. 13. v. 25. - . ♦ . 

VOL. V. L : - * ■-- ' 
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vroo<rriyo'psvQy<rocv. Hpurai it ocvrai j^ofwa* xoci Tsrauvuyita 

vvvtrnrMTo. We learn from Callimachus, that the 
queen of the Amazons had daughter*, who were 
called Peleiades. ' These were they, by whom tfte 
sacred dance, and the night vigils were first instu 
tuted. It has been before shew**, that the Peleiades, 
or Doves, were the female branch of the Ionian 
by whom idolatry was first *° introduced* And a* 
they were at the same time Amazonians, it proves, 
that they were all the same people, under different 
T ' denominations ; who chiefly came from Egypt, 
and where widely scattered over the face of the 
earth. 


OF THE HYPERBOREANS. 

ANOTHER name, by which the antients dis- 
tinguished this people, was that of Hyperboreans. 
Under this appellation, we may obtain a farther 
insight into their history. They are placed, as many 
of the Cimmerians and Amazonians were, upon the 
Palus Maeotis, and Tanais ; and in those regions, 
which lay near the Boristhenes, and Ister. But 


19 I«»*$— rut EXAf)wi> afxpyoi ytyotonq to»$ |o<xro»j wnatKVvovp* 
Euseb. Chron. p. 13. 
71 Titanians, Atlantians, Ionim, Amazonians, &c. 
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from a notion, that their name bad a relation t6 the 
north, they have been extended upwards altnost to 
the Cronian Sea, They were of the Titanic race, 
and called Sindi ; a name, as I have shewn, com- 
mon among the Ciathites. ** T«* c TV«f Soj tu? t« Tit*- 
wxs ytvsg QigmKbg Qn<rtv w*i. We learn from Phe~ 
rtnkus, that the Hyperboreans wete of Titanic ori* 
ginaL n T«* M«wtwv ^ *uTdi rt 5* ItvSoi. The Sindi 
ore one family of those, who I foe updn the Mceotis. 
Strabo speaks of them as called among otbe* 
names Sauroiftatte. 74 T»* p,tv fang *» Bv£siva, x«* Irj », 

xai Aj ip*m*f. Those, who live above the Euxine, 
Ister, and Adriatic, were formerly called Hyper- 
boreans, and Sauromata, and Arimaspians. The 
same by Herodotus are reckoned among the 75 Ama- 
zonians. They worshipped the Sun, whom they held 
in high honour j and they had Prutaneia, which % 


T% Scholia in Pind. Olymp. Od. 3, v. 23. 

n Strabo 1. 11. p. 757* E* h r$ Ewtoxji to B«4-»toioi> r«» SirJW» 

Tpaaoh (Atr ttOTctpov Tavai* flrcptratiTatftfV 

£olb», Km/Aigiot ti, k«» ot <wtXa<j Ev£i»yo»o 
Kfgxirioi t, O fit oci ti> **t dfrxitrftf A#*»oi. 

Dioitys 1 . n»p«jy* v. $80. 

14 Strabo. 1. 11. p. 774. 
* s L. 4. c. 10. 
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were styled, 7 * A*9ji«, Aithria; where they preserved 
a perpetual fire. Like the people of Colchis, they 
carried on in early times a great trade; and the 
passage of the Thracian Bospprus, as well as of the 
Hellespont, being possessed by people of their fa- 
mily, gave them opportunities of prosecuting their 
navigation to a great distance. When the Hetru- 
rian mariners have laid hands upon Bacchus, and 
are thinking, where they can sell him to the best 
advantage; the master of the ship mentions Cyprus, 
Egypt, and the country of the Hyperboreans, as the 
best marts ip those days. 

, » « 

77 EX7rojUfc*, tj AiyuTTTW apjJjM-at., rj ©ye Kt>7rf or, 
H is *1V*f €«f *w . 

• • * . • • • 

The people of Cyprus were of the same race, as the 
other nations, . of which I . have been speaking. 

i/jt,c(p\)Xof rav aurwi/ Kirnatwv. The meaning of this is, 
that the people of Cyprus were of Cuthean original, 
as were the people of the north, the Hyperboreans : 
they were all of the same race, all equally Cutheans. 
A colony of them settled in Crete, whose priests 


76 Kgariroy tv Anfaao-iPf'tiritfoogtieq A»9pa Ti/xft/rraf ri^i). Hesyt'h. 
A»0p»a. They were also Atlantians : for we read of Atlas Hyper- 
boreus. Apollodorus. I. 2. p. 102. 

77 A»«yt;<ro{ »j Ai?ra». v. 28.' 

79 Euseb. Chron. p. 12. 1. 38. 
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were the antient Curetes, so denominated from their 

79 temple, and service ; and who were acknowledged 
to have been of Titanian race. The Cretans, says 

80 Diodorus, have traditions, that the Titanium 
came to their island in the time of the Curetes $ 
and took possession of that part, which lay about 
Chossus. Here to this day, they shew the ruins of 
the temple, where Rhea is supposed to have resided: 
and there is a\so a grove of Cyprus trees^ which 
were planted in antient times. By the same rout 
they came to Euboea, and other parts <of Greece; 
and were supposed to have been conducted by 
tl Cothus and Archlus, the sons of Xuth ; and by 
Ion and Helten, sons of the same personage. They 
also passed up to Thrace, and to Phrygia ; hence 
Anchises, tells iEneas, that the Trojans were origi- 
nally from Crete, 

* Creta Jovis magni medio jacet insula ponto, 
Mous Idaeus ubi, et gentis cuna'bula nostrae. 

The Hyperboreans upon the Euxine at one time 
seem to have kept up a correspondence with those 


79 Kir-Ait, Templum Soli's. Osiris was called Ait-Osiris. 
Herodotus. 1.4. c. 59* 
8j Diodorus Sic. 1. 5. p. 334. 
11 Kodo? xa» A^Xof, of S»0» vtcuoh; ti; Evj£o»av wot o*x>j<rom$. 

Plut. Question. Graecae. p. 2£(). 
•* iEneid, 1, 3, v. 104, 
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of the Titanian race io most countries. Bat of all 
others, tbey seem to have respected most the people 
of Delos. To this island they used to send conti- 
nually mystic presents, which were greatly reve- 
renced. In consequence of this the Delians knew 
more of their history than any other community of 
85 Greece. Callimachus, in his hymn to Delos, 
take6 notice both of the Hyperboreans, and their 
offerings ; and speaks of them as a people of high 
antiquity, 

Qi [AEVTM X&AttjWIV Tf, Xfl« »ff ft tf<Xy(J,&TOtr 1?f fc)T0l 

Plutarch likewise mentions, that they used to come 
to Delos with flutes, and harps, and other instru- 
ments of music ; and in this manner present their 
85 offerings. Their gifts were emblematical; and 
consisted of large handfuls of corn in the ear, called 
a/AftAAat, which were received with much reverence. 


* s noA*« h vXtira, tfftfi »vrw9 AuXioi Xiytwr. Herod. 1. 4. 
33. 

• 4 V. 281. 

85 Ka» ret t| TwifCogsft;* Itpa fciT* av\ut xai ovfiyyw, *** x»fl*f«* 

•if w AnXo> <p«a h T o craXaiov riA*«r0*i. Plutarch de Musica. vol. 2, 
p. 1136. 
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Porphyry says, that no offerings were looked upon 
with greater veneration than these of the. Hyper- 
boreans. He styles them presents, and 86 vVopi/n- 
pocT*, memorials; for they were symbolical, and 
consisted of various things, which were inclosed in 
sheaves, or handfuls of * 7 corn. This people were 
esteemed very sacred : and it is said, that Apollo, 
when he was exiled from Heaven, and had seen his 
offspring slain, retired to their country. It seems, 
he wept ; and there was a tradition, that every tear 
was amber. 

88 KiXroi F tin $*%w Atvr*. 
£lq a£ AttoXXuvq; rah $&x£v» AuroHao 

HfMf TirtfafitM Ufov ywQi; wraprtcawv 

The Celtic sages a tradition hold, 
That every drop of amber was a tear, 
Shed by Apollo, when he fled from heaven. 
For sorely did he weep ; and sorrowing pass'd 


86 J^tfjLpa 3i nv run tippy vtrofj.vvifjt.aTa tv A>jA« e| YmfitfiUf Ap.cetoo> 
^og«jr. Porph. de Abstinentid. 1. 2* p. 154. 

87 1^* f>^ifiaa » xttXafAy ^ypwv. , Herod. J. 4. C. 33. 

M Apollon. Argonaut. . 1. 4. v. 6ll. Tertius (Apollo) Jove 
tertio natus et Laton&, quem ex Hyperboreis pdphos fcrunt ad- 
venisse. Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. 
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Through many a doleful region^ till he reach'd 
The sacred Hyperboreans. 

In like manner it is said of Perseus, that he went to 
the * Hyperboreans : and Hercules also made a visit 
to this people : 

His purpose was to obtain a branch, 0/ the wild 
olive, which grew in the grove of the Deity. They 
are sometimes represented as 9I Ariraaspians ; and 
their chief priestesses were named 9i Oupis, Loxo, 
and Hecaerge ; by whom the Hyperborean rites are 
said to have been brought to Delos. They never 
returned, but took up their residence, and officiated 
in the island. People from the same quarter are 
said to come to Delphi in Phocis ; and to have found 


» 9 . Pind. Pyth. Od. 10. v. 47- 
*° Ibid. Olymp. Od. 3. v. 28. 
*' A^fxaffwoi tQvo<;'"tw*pQopgU9, Stcph. Byz. 

9% Tlpureci rot TaJ' tvuxar airo %anQvf Api fACKrvrvv 
Ovvtk; ti, Ao^co n, xa» tvcutot 'Exaipyij, 
Qvyartptq Bo pi oco— x r A. 

Callira. Hymn, in Delon. v. 291. 
See Pausahias. 1. 5. p. 392. (Juidam dicunt* Opin et Hecaci- 
genprimas-ex Hyperbore'is sacra in insulam Delon occult ata in 
fascibus ni^rgitum pertulisse. Servius in Virg. jEneid. 1. 11. v. 
522. See Pliny. 1. 4. c. 12. 
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out the oracular seat of Apollo. Pausanias pro- 
duces for this the evidence of the antient priestess 
Baeo. She makes mention of Olen the Hyperbo- 
rean, as the first prophet of Delphi : and further 
says, that the first temple of the Deity was founded 
by him in conjunction with Pagasus and Agyieus. 

95 EvOa roi ivpwro* p£fnnifioi/ ixrsXsarctvro 
fin n\tvrn t« J/xvou rov flXwa, ovofAOctrsv. 

SlXflV £* 0? y£l/fT0 TTOttiTOS $Oi£otO "GTgOQ0t,T0l? 9 

By other writers Olen is said to have been from 

Lycia. ** flXtiv t«? -nraAaw vjuw;? nviMWtv «c AwtiVf A- 

fo», rug asiSofAwzs £v A»jAw. Olen, who came from 
Lycia, was the author of those antient hymns, which 
are sung at Delos. The word Olen, was properly an 
Egyptian sacred term ; and expressed Olen, 01enus r 
Ailinus, and Linus ; but is of unknown meaning. 
V.e read of Oleniurn Sidus ; Olenia Capella, and 
the like. 


,3 Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 80p. 

•* Herod. 1. 4. c. 35. He is by Pausanias himself mentioned 
as a Lycian. Avxio? & SlXw, 3* xai t*$ fytwc rovs *^«k>t*tovc 
■vohipiv 'EXXi)0-»». 1. J), p. 762. 
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95 Clhmw h pi* any* Aioy nvkwr vvoqurou. 


If then this Olen, styled an Hyperborean, came 
from * Lycia and Egypt, it makes me persuaded, 
of what I have often suspected, that the term Hy- 
perborean is not of that purport, which the Gre- 
cians have^ assigned to it. There were people of 
this family in the north ; and the name has been 
distorted and adapted solely to people of those 
parts. But there were Hyperboreans from the east, 
as we find in the history of Olen. And when it is 
said of Delos, that the first rites were there insti- 
tuted by this people ; and that they founded the 
temple at Delphi : we must not suppose, that these 
things were performed by natives from the Tanais, 
and the Riphean hills ; much less from the Cronian 
seas, upon whose shores some people would place 
them. People of this name and family not only 
came to Greece, but to Italy : and extended even 
to the Alpes. 97 The Mons Palatiuus at Rome was 


95 Arati Phcenom. v. l64. 

Nascitur Oleniae siduspluviale Capellae. Ovid. Fast. 1. 5. v. 113. 
A sacred stone in Elis was called Petra Olenia. Pausan. 1. 6* 
p/504. 

»• 12Xuir, awf Avxiof. Herod. 1.4. c. 35. 
SIXw Aviaoq. Pausan. 1. 5. p. 392. 
Ww 'r«r*f£op«of . Ibid. 1. 10. p-810. 
97 fvtfioptus otxtiv fcrfp i Ta; A\m »$ th$ It*X»*j. Scholia in Apol- 
lon. Argonaut. 1. 2. v. 677. Here were some remarkable Cu- 
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supposed to have been occupied by Hyperboreans; 
and the antient Latines were descended from them. 
Dionysius Halicarnasseosis tells us, 9 * that Latinus 
vm the son of Hercules by an Hyperborean woman. 
By this is meant, that the people of Latium were 
an Herculean and Hyperborean colony. Those who 
occupied the Mons " Palatinus, are supposed to 
have been also Atlantians, and I0 ° Arcadians ; by the 
latter term is denoted people, whom I have distin- 
guished by the name of Arkites. The Hyperboreans, 
who came to Delos, were devoted to this worship. 
Herodotus mentions two of their priestesses, whom 


thean settlements, Turw f $n k*» * I&w» Uy°l**** 7*> **» i Kor» 
T«. Strabo. 1. 4. p. 312. 

Eusebius makes tbe Citeans of Cyprus, and the Romans equally 
of Hyperborean original. Ei<n h xat o» Kt/<arg»o» ut ran K«TT»a>0f 9 
mm o» tv ru 0*pfe o^pvXoi rvt »vrw Kirri«i*w» x«i rv* Pulton* 
Chron. p, 12. 1. 38. 

99 It bad its name a Palanto Hyperborei filid. Festus apud 
Auctores Ling. Lat. p. 555. 

*•• They were supposed to have come with Evander. 

Turn rex Evander Romanse conditor arcis. 

Virg. JEneid. 1. 8. v. 313. 

Vobis Mercurius pater est, quem Candida Maia 

Cyllenes gelido coneeptum vertice fudit : 

At Maiafn,auditis si auicquam credimus, Atlas, 

Idem Atlas generat, Coeli qui sidera tollit. 

Virg. jEncid. I. S. v. 138, 
1 I* 4. c. 34. and 35. 
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he calls Opis and Arge. They built the chief tem- 
ple in that island, and planted the olive. They also 
constructed a sacred S-nxu, or chest, ob account of 
uxutox*, a speedy delivery. As they were virgins, 
this circumstance did not relate to themselves, but to 
a mysterious * rite. In the celebrating of the mys- 
teries, they held handfuls of corn ; and had their 
heads shorn after the manner of the Egyptians. The 
like rites were practised by the Paeoniansand people 
of * Thrace. 

It would be unnatural to suppose, that these rites, 
and these colonies came all from the north : as it is 
contrary to the progress of nations, and repugnant 
to the history of first ages. A correspondence was 
kept up, and an intercourse maintained between 
these nations : but they came from Egypt and the 
east. There must have been something mysterious 
in the term 4 Hyperborean : it must have had a 
latent meaning which related to the science and re- 
ligion of the people so called, Pythagoras, who 
had been in Egypt, and Chaldea, and who after- 
terwards settled at Croton, was by the natives 


* By the name Arge is signified &jk«, a sacred chest, or 
mrk. 

3 Ilcrodot. c. 33. 

4 Herodotus supposes people to have had this name «r*f' oifi 
Boftaj « «rm. Writers give different reasons for the name, all 
equally unsatisfactory. 
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styled the * Hyperborean Apollo. And though 
some of this name were of the north, yet there were 
others in different parts of the world, who had no 
relation to that clime. Pindar manifestly makes 
them the same as the Atlantians, and Amazonians 
of Afric : for he places them near the Islands of the 
Blest, which were supposed to have been opposite 
to Mauritania. He speaks of them as a divine 
race; and says, that Perseus made them a visit, after 
that he had slain the Gorgon. At the same time 
he celebrates their rites, and way of life, together 
with their hymns and dances, and variety of music : 
all which he describes in a measure exquisitely fine. 

Motcra S* gx oc7ro$xfjt,si 
Tjovok *or» <rp mf our** txrav- 

Tflt it %0£ Ok IT«f fl«v«i/, 

Auj «v rs ^oat, xctva^a* J' avkm $qviovt*i. 
Aoctp vol is XfU(T«a xo- . ' 

Kixg&rai iff* ywioc' wovw . 
Af, xai t**>Xpv 9 <xt£ j 
" .Oixeohti, <pvyovT£<; 


'TTipCt^iipt vr%Qarciyopvtcbm. . ./Elian. Var. Hist, 1. 2. c. 26. -' 
* Pindar. Pyth. Od. 10. v. 57. 
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Pleas'd with the blameless tenor of their lives* 

The Muse here fafd her station. 

Hence all around appears 

A lovely scene of virgin choirs. 

In every grove 

The lyre is heard responsive to the lyre ; 

While the shrill pipe conspires 

In a pleasing din of harmony. 

The natives revel in delight, 

Their beads bedeck'd with laurel; and their hair 

Braided with gold 

They feel not age, nor anguish : 

But are free from pain ; 

Free too from toil, 

And from every evil, that ensues from war. 

The frowns of Nemesis reach not here : 

But joy abounds, 

Joy pore, and unimpaired, 

In a continual round. 

The northern Hyperboreans, who were the same as 
the Cimmerians, were once held in great repute for 
their knowledge. Anacharsis was of this family; 
who came into Greece, and was ixraeh admired for 
his philosophy. There was also an Hyperborean 
of great fame, called 7 Abaris, who* is mentioned 


1 See Ettseb. Cbrotu Versa LaU pi tt« Sfcwdb*. L 7. fc 
46l. 
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by 8 Herodotus. He was the son of Zeuth, styled 
Seuthes : and is represented as very knowing in the 
art of divination, and gifted with supernatural powers* 
Apollo is said to have lent him a golden arrow, 
upon which he was wafted through the air, and 
visited all the regions in the 9 world. He nei- 
ther eat, nor drank ; but went over the earth, ut* 
tering oracles, and presaging to nations, what was 
to come. This seems to be an imaginary character ; 
and probably relates to the various migrations of the 
sons of Chus, and the introduction of their religion 
into different parts of the world. Ail the Ethiopic 
race were great archers. Their name was some- 
times expressed Cushitae ; and the antient name of 
a bow was Cushet; which it probably obtained 
from this people, by whom it was invented. There 
is reason to think, that by their skill in this weapon 
they established themselves in many parts, where 
they settled. This may possibly be alluded to in 
the arrow of Abaris % the implement of IO passage; 
by which he made his way through the world. 

They were people of the same family, who settled 
in Thrace under the name of Scythae ; also of Si- 
thones, Paeonians, Pierians, and Edonians. They 


1 L.4. c. 3tf. Strabo. L 7* p. 46i. 

D In like manner Musaeus of Thrace is said to have had tke 
art of flying; which was Bopia faff. Pausan. 1. 1. p. 53* 

10 rmy nwp. rroy rm 
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particularly worshipped the first planter of the vine 
under the' known title of Dionusijs, and also of 
Zeus " Sabazius. They had also rites, which they 
called Cotyttia from the Deity Cotys; and others 
named Metroa, and Sabazia, which were cele- 
brated in a most frantic manner by the Edoni upon 
Mount Haemus. The Deity was also called " Sabos, 
which term, as well as the title Sabazius, was de- 
rived from too, Saba, wine. Hence amid all their 
exclamations the words, Euoi 2»£ot, Evoe Sabae, 
were to be particularly distinguished. He was 
worshipped in the same manner by the ,J Phrygians, 
who carried on the same rites and with the ,like 
6houting and wild gestures upon Mount Ida. The 
priests also were called Sabi ; and this name seems 
to have prevailed both in H Phrygia and in 
15 Thrace. 


11 Tuf /*!» Kotvoj tjk •» tok H&JFflMf Akt^wXo? fAt(A.tv)Teu. Strabo. 

L. 10. p. 721. 

Xtpva, Kort/f » roif Hllvvoif. JEsch. ibid. 

Etw EaCo*, 'Vis Att»? xau Arms "Tut . Tavr* y«g »r» 2*6«?»*» 
%a\ Mut^««. Ibid. p. 723. 

l% T*Ga£hof 9 iiruwpop Aiowcm' xoti XctQot fjtori xaX»o*»i» »vrot, 
Hesych. 

15 Kai o £«Ca£tof h t«f Qgvyioutuinr^ Strabo. L. 10. p. 721. 

■♦ laCoj, fOro? Ogvyio** Xtyovrai xeu am t« B«Jt;go» 2*Co». Steph. 

Byz. 

15 SaGafio* top Aion^o* ot ©gaxic xaXtfai, xai Xa£y$ t«? *Ie£«« *vt«?. 
Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. v. 9. 
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Some of this family are to be found in Thessaly, 
particularly in Magnesia and Pthiotis. A large 
body came into Italy : some of whom occupied the 
fine region of Campania, and went Under the name 
of l6 Cimmerians. It has been the opinion of learn- 
ed men, that they were so called from -idd, Cim- 
raer, Darkness. This may possibly have been the 
etymology of their name : though most nations, as 
far as I have been able to get any insight, seem to 
have been denominated from their worship and Gods. 
Thus much however is certain, that this people had 
in many places subterranean apartments, where their 
priests and recluses dwelt ; and were supposed to be 
consigned to darkness ; all which favours the opi- 
nion above mentioned.. Ulysses, in Homer, speaks 
of his arrival in the country of the Cimmerians, 
whom he describes as in a most uncomfortable situ- 
ation, and places at the extremities of the ocean. 

7 H <T tq 'srufctV Ixm$ |3&0uppo* Anciairoio. (sc. van?) 
Etta it KifJLfAtfim xvi^m tripos re, uroKi; t«, 
Hff i xat vsftXy xncaAujUju&n, ait iff or aurac 
HfAjof OacOw* rrriitPxtTXi axrweccw. 
OuJ' otcot av rufflO'i Tffgos ou^avov &ftgot)rr* % 
OvJ* or xv ai|/ nn yctiav ocx QvgotvoQtv vrgorgeiTrrirou, 
AA^' r.ri v\j% oAon rtrarou JIuAokti j3f otokti. / 


16 Strabo L. 5. p. 37±< 

17 Odyss. A. v. 13. 
VOL, V. M 
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* 

Now the dark bounds of ocean we explore, 
And reach at length a melancholy shore : 
Where lost ia cloud, and ever»during shade, 
His seat of old the sad Cimmerian made* 
The sun may rise, or downward seek the main ; 
Hid course of glory varying ; but in vain : 
No pleasing change docs morn or evening bring; 
Here Night for ever broods, and spreads her 
sable whig; 

I imagine, that many temples of old, and especially 
the celebrated Labyrinths, were constructed in this 
manner. Four of these are mentioned by " Pliny : 
of which the most famous* was in Egypt, and from 
this the others were copied. . That in Crele is de- 
scribed by * Eustathras, as a deep cavern, which 
went for under ground, and had innumerable wiad- 
ings. Virgil speaks of it as a fine piece of archi- 
tecture, and executed with great skill. J 


zo 


Ut quondam CretA fertur Labyriothus in alta 
Parietibus textum caecis iter, ancipitetnque 
Mille viis habuisse dolum, quo signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensus, et irremeabitts error* 


18 L.5. c.9. p. 258. L.36. c. 13. p. 739. 

19 AaCi>pi>Go>, cTnjXaion Kprrixor, ivoytiot, fr»At/fAiXTtv. In Ody§6i 

A. ▼. 14. 

90 jEneid. 1.5. v. 588. 
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About Caieta, were some vast caverns near the sum- 
mit of the promontory* Here, says " Strata* are 
to be seen huge apertures in the rock ; so large, as 
to be able to afford room for noble and extensive* 
Habitations. Several apartments of this kind were 
about Cuma, and Parthenope, and near the lake 
Acberusia in Campania. The same author speaks 
of this part of Italy, and says, that it was inclosed 
with vast woods, held of old in great veneration ; 
because in those they sacrificed to the manes. Ac- 
cording to Ephorus, the Cimmerians dwelt here, and 
resided in subterranean apartments, called " ArgiHa, 
which had a communication with one another* 
Those; who applied to the oracle of the cavern, were 
led by these dark passages to the place of consulta- 
tion. Within the precincts were to be found all the 
requisites for an oracle : dark groves, foul streams, 
and foetid exhalations ; and above all a vast and 
dreary cave. It was properly a temple, and formed 
by the Cimmerians, and Herculeans, who settled in 
these ll parts. Here was said to have been the ha- 


4MM«-^MMM«M*MMaM««M*a*MtaakMlMte«MMM*^i 


41 Strabo. 1. 5. p. 357. p. 374. Pliny. 1.3. c. 5. p. 153. 
M We may perceive, that the fitfcs in all these places had a 
eference to the same object of veneration, the Argo. 

** Lycophron enumerates most of those antient places upou 
the coast of Italy. 

Tvpo-iv pxxi^Va* appi Kipsa** mmtak, 
Agytff ri xAmo> o^o», A»>jTr)» fAty**» 

M 2 
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« 

bitation of H the Erythrean Sibyl, who came from 
Babylonia. Places of this nature were generally 
situated near the sea, that they might more easily be 
consulted by mariners, whom chance brought upon 
the coast On this account Virgil makes his hero 
apply to the priestess of Curaa for advice. 

xs At pius iEneas arces, quibus altus Apollo 
Praesidet, horrendaeque procul secreta Sibylla* 
Antrum immane petit. 

There was a temple near it, built as was said by Dae- 
dalus ; with a description in carved work upon the 
entablature, representing the Labyrinth in Crete, 
and the story of Pasipbae. 

* 6 Hie labor ille domus, et inextricabilis error. 
Magnum regime sed enim miseratus amorem 
Daedalus, ipse dolos tecti, ambagesque resolvit ; 
Caeca regens filo vestigia. 

This description, relates to the temple above ground; 
but the oracle was in a cavern beneath, which had 


T»T*wor ti %wyM% <p? xar* x® ' * 
Avvorro*; n<; afcurrot xif0/*A»oc 0a(fa, 


14 Justin. Mart. Cohort, p. 33. 
as JEneid. 1. 6. y, 9. 
*• Ibid. y. 37. • 
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been formed by the Cimmerians into numberless 
apartments. 

% 

w 

"Excisum Euboi'cfB latus ingens rupis in antrum, 
Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia century 
Unde ruunt totidem voces, responsa Sibyllas. • 

The poet has used some embellishments; but the 
history was founded in truth. A place of thi& na- 
ture upon the same coast, and at no great distance 
from Tarracine, remained in the time of the empg- 
ror Tiberius. It was for its elegance styted Sp#- 
lunca Villa : and was situated in such a m&nner tis 
to have a fine view of the sea. Tiberius had upon 
a time retired to this place, and was taking a re- 
past ; when part of the rock fell in, and killed softfe 
of his attendants. But the emperor escaped 
through the vigilance of his favourite Sejanirs : who 
ran under the part, which was tumbling; and atthfc 
hazard of his life supported it, till he saw his friend 
* secure. The ^Syringes near Thebes in Upper 
Egypt were a work of great antiquity^ and consisted 


V .Eoejd. J. 6. y. 42. , 

11 Vescebatur in Villa, cui nomon Speluncae, mare Amuclanum 
inter, Fundanosque mantes, nativo in specu. Ejus os, lapsis- re- 
pente saxis, obruit quosdam ministros, &c# Taciti Annalium, 
!• 4. p. 509. 

19 Marcellinus. 1. 22. p. 263. There are many such to be 
still seen in Upper Egypt* * 
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of many postages, which branched out, and led to 
variety of apartments. Some of them still remain, 
and travellers, who have visited them, say, that they 
tire panted throughout with the most curious hiero- 
glyphics, stained in the stone : and though they have 
been executed so many ages, yet it be colouni are still 
as strong and vivid, as if they had been but just 
tinctured. Joseph*** mentions vast aubterranes in 
soma of the hills in the part of Canaan called Ga- 
Jilee, and in Trachonitis ; and says, that they ex- 
tended far underground, and consisted of wonderful 
apartments. They were formed in due proportion, 
and not arched at the top, but vaulted with flat 
i atones ; and the sides were lined in the same mao- 
-ner ; and by his account they could contain a great 
number of people. Such were the caverns at Ga- 
;dara, Pteleon, and the 30 Speluoca Arbelorum. 
<Xhey at last became. the receptacles of outlaws and 
•banditti, who in large bodies used to shelter them* 
:sel*res withio ; on which account they wen demo* 
iished. Mention has been made of large caverns 
and labyrinths iiear 31 Nauplia, and Hermiaoe in 
Greece, said to have been the work of Cyclopians. 
They were probably in part natural, both here, and 
in the places taken notice of above : but they were 


30 Sec Josephus. Antiq. 1. 14. c. 15. and I. 15. c. 10, 


enlarged by art ; and undoubtedly designed far a re- 
ligious purpose. They all related to the history of 
that person, who was principally commemorated' ufc* 
der the title of Cronus He is said to have had 
three ** sons ; and in a time of danger be fcttnfed a 
large cavern in the ocean : and in this he shut him- 
self up together with these sons, and thus' escaped 
die danger. The temple at Keira upon the Maoris, 
whither the Titans ratified, was. a u cavern df the* 
same nature as those above. It was probably in that 
grow, where stood the temple of Apollo : under 
which Pberenicua mentions, that the Hyperb&raaft* 
resided : those Hyperboreans, who, he says, were of 
original. 


T*s ju«v ft^a wgQTtgtat t£ 9 »*^art>f *0jum§8<r* . 
Tit«mw j3A«rovT«? Wo Jf op.** &A( t»c*Tte ' : 


it 


mt ^ mm , , ■ > , tt . t r ^ 1 


92 feywmflncw— Kpow rpiK «ww&*. Sanchon. apud Euseb. P. £. 
1. 1. c. 10. p. 37. 

rov$ taunt ***$»$. Porph. de Nymphar. Antro. p. 109* 
'tlaavTus am Avjfjmrr)^ ir ettrpy rpt<ptt rnt Koguv. Ibid. 
Xv^QoXov K.off fAti ret crwriXaia. Ibid« 

33 E*n to crrrihcuot rw Katpijr xaXtf/xiv*)* »rf»rtva , »ro (Kpacrcro^). 
T«ro yteg fAtytro* ti a^ut xow o^w^«t«tov r* ttT«? &>, <y? xa». t«? Tn-avaK 
1? avro /xira nn> VTTGtt rw vtcq tuv Star ctpun yttoptiiw avyKaraQvytiv 
fAvfaviaQai. Dion. Cassi us. Hist. 1.51. p. 31 3.' 

34 Scholia in Pind. Olymp. Od. 3: V. 28. " 
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He sang also of the Hyperboreans, who live at the 
extremities of the world, under the temple of Apollo, 
Jar rammed from the din of tear. They are cele- 
brated: as being of the antient blood of the Titans : 
and were a colony placed in this wintry ls climUe 
by /the Arimaspian monarchy the son of Boreas. 
Que. tribe of them is taken notice of by Pi my under 
the; irame Qf * 6 Arimpheaos. They seem to have 
be&n iieetoees,. who retired to woods and wilds, that 
they might n*ore strictly derate themselves to reli- 
gion.,; They wfcre their hair very short, toth men 
and wotftem ; and. are represented as very harmless ; 
4Q that/thsy liv,ed unmolested in the midst of many 
barbarous nations. They were addicted to great ab- 
stinence, feeding upon the fruits of the forest In 
many oC : these cirairpatancee they resembled the 
people, from whence they came. The same monas- 
tic way of life prevailed io '? India among the Sar- 
manes and: AUobiv 

Those who settled in Sicily seem to have been a 
very powerful ..and knowing people : but those of 


• t 


,$ So I Yonder ^oju,6f a»0puiKj cursus gclidus (scil. Boreac), from 
•wOpo? , frigus. ' 

36 Ibiquc Arimphceos quosdam" acccpimns, hand dissimilcm Hy- 
perborei's gentcm. Sedcs illis nimbra, alimenta baccae : capillus 
juxla fceinihis virisque in probrb existiinatur, ritus clcmentes, ita- 
que sacros haberi narrant, inviolatosque esse etiam foris accola- 
rum populis. Pliny. Hist. Nat. 1. 0. p. 310. 

" Clemens Alex. Strom, 1. 1. p. 359. . 
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Hetruria were still far superior. At the time when 
they flourished, Europe was in a great measure bar- 
barous: and their government was in a state of 
rain, before learning bad dawned in Greece : and 
long before the Romans had divested themselves of 
their natural ferity. Hence we can never have an 
history of this people, which will be found adequate 
to their merits. There is however a noble field, 
though not very obvious, to be traversed ; which 
would afford ample room for a diligent inquirer to 
expatiate ; and from whence he might collect evi- 
dence of gre&t moment. In respect to Sicily, their 
coins alone are sufficient to shew how early they were 
acquainted with the arts; and from the same we 
may fairly judge of their great elegance and taste. * 
. The two most distant colonies of this familv west* 
ward were upon the Atlantic Ocean: the one in 
Europe to the north ; the other opposite at the ex- 
treme part of Africa. The country of the latter was 
Mauritania ; whose inhabitants were the ,8 Atlantic 
Ethiopians. They looked upon themselves, as of the 
same family as the 39 Gods : and they were certainly 


t. t. 


31 Diod. Sic. 1.3. p. 187. 188. 

Prima ejus (Maris Atlantici) jEthiopes tenent. P. Mela. 1.3 # 
c. 10. % 

*9 'O* Touvr AxXajjjioi— t»3» ytnaif rut &tu» aa£ «c/tok ytnaQeu 
Qcuru. Ibid. p. 189. 

Ilpof Svcrir m M«vptf0-ta? at KtfTtt? Xtyofit »»». Places called Cotis. 
Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1181. 

See Vol. IV. • 
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descended from some of the first deified mortals. 
Those who occupied the provinces of Iberia and 
Betica, on the other side, went under the same *° ti- 
tles, and preserved the same histories, as those who 
have been mentioned before. I have shewn, that 
they were of Erythraean and Ethiopic raoe: and they 
gave name to the island *' Erythra, which they oc- 
cupied for the sake of trade. Here stood the city 
Gadara, said to be of high antiquity, and supposed 
to have been built by Arcaleus of Tyre. . ** KaauIm? 

ItfAic; tv roug $0011x4? l?$fwue (<pw*,) ©r« Ag^atovc 'u«5 

41 TaSog. In the temple was neither statue, nor pil- 
lar, nor stone, by way pf adoration, which shews, 
that it was built in very early times. The island was 
originally called Cotinusa, which name was after 
changed to Gadeira. 


«* In universam Hispamam Marcus Varro Iberos, et FtBaas, et 
Phcenicas, Celtasque, et Pceaots, pervenisse tradit. Pliny. 1.3 
c« 1. p. 137. 

41 Scymnus Chius gives the following history of the island Ery- 
thia, or Erythreia ; and of Gadara, or Gades. 

nfopficrftripitff ^ A » 6* off a; ofcx*T«f *%*» 

Aiyaciv etvrw, yi ropimtf aw©!***?. 

Tavrw avnyyv$ lico\a&Vff* rvy^atu 

Tvpuit vrotXxivv ipiropup avoixia 

r«oe»p«. Geog; Vet. Gr. vol. 2. p. 9« v « 156. 
4 * Etymolog. Mag. 

4f So it should be read ; not raJbju Gador is the same as •fpi 
and signifies an inclosed and fortjfied place. 
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KKy^cpevnv Rtnycvcw spifufywro Tais^ot. 

Though it may have been some tune, before they 
lapsed into the more gross idolatry, yet they seem to 
have been very early addicted to the rites of the 
Ark Lycophron mentions people coming to this 
coast, whom he styles, * 5 Ajwk tr«xai«c yuw, the off- 
spring of antient Arne : but lie supposes, that they 
were Boeotians, and came from the vicinity of Theba 
in Greece. They were indeed Thebseans and Boeoti: 
but came from a different part of the world. Who 
was meant by Arne, may be itnown from the account 
given by the Scholiast : A^n ncrutwoc rpfoq. Arne 
was the same as Arene, and we find, that she was es- 
teemed the fostermother of Poseidon. She wag at 

times Styled Maia Qtw, Mctia A*ovv<r©y, HoctiSuvos Tf •- 

pos, also Tiflfiyu, Totto^, and Mumj ®««v. Arcles, Ar- 
clus, and Arcalus, by which the Deity of the place 
was called, are all compounded of the same terms, 
Arca-El, sive Area Dei. From hence the Grecians 
and Romans denominated a personage, whom they 
styied Heracles, and Hercules. But the original 


44 Dionys. nipnjy. v. 455. 

Apm* *ma,\aiet$ ynvx, V. 642. 
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was * Arclus, and A real us, and still more truly, 
without the termination, Area- El. It was not a 
name, but a title : and was given by the Sidonians, 
and other people in the east, to the principal person 
preserved in the Deluge : and it signified the great 
Arcalean, or Arkite. Arcalus is the person, who 
was supposed to have been preserved in the body of 
a Cetus; and to have traversed the ocean in a 
golden Scyphus, which was given to him by 47 Apollo 


** This, is the same person, who is joined with Cothus by Plu- 
tarch* KeSoc xfw ApatXof; 94 ffvOtt poifa. See also Strabo. L 10. 
p. 4#5. 

47 ©loj— -;gft/rio» i^uxi hwett) x « ror vtuaw Jkiviga?!* Apollo- 
dorus. 1. 2. p, 100. 




e 
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KNOWLEDGE AND INGENUITY. 


r ROM what has preceded, We may perceive, that 
there once existed a great resemblance between these 
numerous colonies 'of the same family: and that it 
lasted for ages. I have mentioned, that they were 
famous at the woof ; and carried the art of weaving 
to a great degree of excellence. This art was first 
practised at ' Arach in Babylonia, and from thence 
carried to * other neighbouring cities ; and in pro- 
cess of time to the most remote parts of the world; 
The people of Egypt were famous for this manufac- 
ture. It is said of king Solomon, that he had his 
fine flax from this r country. The prophet Ezekiel 
also mentions 4 fine linen with embroidered work 
from Egypt : and the same is alluded to in * Isaiah. 


1 See the end of Vol. III. 

* Strabo. 1. 1(J. p. 1074. 

• 1 Kings, c. 10. y. 28. 

♦ C. 27. v. 7. 

C. lj. y.9. Pliny. 1. 19. p. 156. 
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The linen of Colchis was called 6 Sardonic, just as 
the purple of Tyre was styled Sarra, and Sarrana : 
which terms alike betoken something noble and 
royal. It was also called Sindon, from the Sindi, 
and Sindones of the same country. The flax of 
7 Campania, which had been introduced by the an- 
tient Herco leans and Cimmerians, was in equal re- 
pute : and the like is to be observed in Bastica, and 
other parts of Spain : where this commodity was 
particularly worn. The Indi were vested in ' the 
same manner, and were noted for thifrmanu&cture. 
Hence the poet Dionysiu* mentions * xw^xon*** 
A£*Xi*m, the people of Jrokdt ■ with their linen 
robes. Nor was it only the original texture, which 
was found out by people of this family ; the dyeing, 
and also imprinting these commodities wkfa h variety 
of colours and 9 figures, must also be attributed to 
the same. That wonderful art of managing aUk y 
and likewise of working tip cotton, was undoubtedly 
found out by the I0 Indo-Cuthites ; and frofn them 
it was carried to the Seres* To them also i* aurit 


*«■■•■ 


6 Herod. 1. 2. c. 105. A»w» KoA;p%or vm *EXXi?wr Xafhmor 
utnXurau See also Li. c.203. Straba. hll. ?• 76%. 
' Pliny, vol. 2. 1. 19- p. 155. 

* ntpTiyvxT. v. IO96. (IndoTum) alii lino vestiuntur, aut lanis. 
•<— Lanas sylvae ferunt. P. Mela. I. 3. c.7. We may perceive, 

t that by lanae the author means silk. 

• Herod. 1.1. c. 203. 

*° See Mela above, and Straba. 1. 15. p% 1044. 
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buted the most rational and amusing game, called 
chest : and the names of the several pieces prove, 
that we received it from them. We are moreover 
indebted to them for the use of those cyphers, or 
figures, commonly.teriried Arabian : an invention of 
great consequence, by which the art of numeration 
has been wonderfully expedited, and improved 
They are said to have written letters "*» Wm : 
but whether by this was meant really linen ; or whe- 
ther we are to anderstand a kind of paper manu- 
factured from it, is uncertain. Probably it was a 
composition from macerated silk : for paper of this 
kind waa of <M in ude among them ; and the art 
waa adopted by other nations. It is however cer* 
tain,, that people sometimes did write upon silk it* 
•elf. Symmschus takes notice ,£ Sericis voluniiaibu% 
Acha&aienio more, rofundi literas, of letters being 
stained upon silk, after the manner of the Per* 
mans* But this, I imagine, was only done by tht 
Achaemenidae, the princes of the country. v 

Those who cultivated the grape brought it m many 
parts te the highest degree of perfection. The Ma- 
reotic wine is well known, which was produced in 
Scythia JEgyptiaca; and is represented as very 
powerful. 


11 Strabo. ibid. 
■* L. 4. Epi»t 34. 
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11 Haec ilia est, Pharios quae fregit noxia reges, 
Dum servata cavis potant Mareotlca gemaris. 

All the Ionian coast about Gaza in Palestine was 
famous for this commodity : as was the region near 
Sarepta, at the foot of Libanus. The wines of these 
parts are spoken of by Sidonius ApoHinaris, and 
ranked with the best of Italian and Grecian growth. 

*♦ Vina mihi non sunt Gazetica, Chia, Falerna, 
Quaeque Sareptano palmite missa bibas. 

AboVe all, the wine of Chalybon in Syria is mention* 
ed as of the highest repute. We learn from Strabo, 
that at one time it was entirely set apart for the use 
of the kings of X5 Persia. It i$ taken notice of by 
the prophet Ezekiel, when he is speaking of the 
wealth of Tyre. ,6 Damascus was thy merchant m 
the multitude of the wares of thy making ; in the 
multitude of all riches y in the wine of Chkxbok, 
and white wool. Cyprus, Crete, Cos, Chios, and 
Lesbos, called iEthiope, were famous on the same 
account* There was also fine wine very early in 


,s Gratii Cuneget. v. 312. 
■♦ Carm. 17. v. 15. 
15 L. 15. p. 106SL 
,6 a 27. v. 1*. 
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Sicily afreet Tauroinefckitn, m the toimtty of the 
Lcstrygom and Cyclopias* 


Iii Thrace were the Maroman wines, which grew 
upon Mow* Ismaros, «nd are eefebrated by f8 Ho* 
mer, tad by ,p Pliny. But no place was in more re- 
pute than Campania, where were the Fermian and 
ftitrman grapes. Swpe of very noble growth were 
to be fouod in Iberia and Mauritania* In the latter 
writers mention vines so ample, that they equalled 
the tree* of the forest "Strabo says, that their 
trunks could hardly be feihomed by two inert : and 
that the dusters werte a foot and a half in length. 
There was wine among the Indie Ethiopians, parti- 
cularly in the country of the " Oxydracre, who were 
supposed to be the descendants of Bacchus. They 
had also a strong drink made of " rice ; which was 
particularly used at their sacrifices. In like manner 

11 Homer. Odyas. I. v. 357, 

'• Ibid. v. 196. 

*• L. 1*. c.lfi. p.7l+* 

*y)/v*to> w*>f mvthhr*. 1. 17. p, ill?* 
11 Strabo. 1.15. p. 1008. 
*• Ibid. p. 1035. 

VOL* V. N 
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the people of Lusit&nia and fitetioa made a ferment' 
ed liquor called Zuth ; the knowledge of which was 
borrowed from 2J Egypt. Hence they were suppo- 
sed to have been instructed by Osiris. Hesychius 
calls it H wine, and says, that it.was made of barley* 
It is also mentioned by Strabo. M Xfwrrai it x«* 

£»0rs, «vcp i$ nraw£«JT»r avr.'tKai* 'it fturvgy xfuvrai. 

Titty have barky &we instead of the juke of tfo 
grape, which is scarce : and in J ha room of. mi ttey 
use (fouturus) butter. 

• % The knowledge of this people was very great, aad 
in all parts* deservedly celebrated. .Heoce Adti- 
fhanes* speak i©g ef . them collectively, tells us» ** £o- 
in for n<t\v qi, ,2*u0«i efofytz. By this is meant, that 
all 4>f: the Cuthite family were rehowfied for their 
wisdom. , . The natives of Colohis and Pognt* were 
much skilled in simples. Their country abounded 
with medicinal herh% of which they .made : use: both 
to gOod and to had purposes. . In the ;fable of 
Medea we amy read the character of the people : 
for that princess is represented as very knowing in 
all the productions of nature, and as gifted with 
supernatural powers. The region of Iberia in the 


* 3 0»w J* tx xptOfw mtvouifAtw $i*x$iv**tu{l% Atyturnot). Herod. 
1:5. c.77. * "• 

*» Strabo, 1. 3. p. 233. . * . .• . - 

*• Apud Athenaeum. 1. 6t p. 326. 
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Vicinity, of; Golchig was also noted fop its salutary 
and nox4pu9 plants; of which the poet Horace takes 
notice. 


>.». 


* 7 Herbasque quas ,et Colchis, atque Iberia 
.Mitlit venenorum ferax. . 


*' 


\r 


I have mentioned^ that the natives were of the Cu- 
thite race; and as they were devoted tP magic, and 
had their nightly orgies in honour of the Mooa, 
these circumstances are often alluded to by the 
poets. Hence Properties takes notice of Cutsean 
charms.. ' » • • 


i 


l )JO'. .-. 


V 

** Tunc ego crediderim *obis et sidera, et amnes, 
Posse Cutaeinis ducere carminibus. 


* 

' » 


In another place he alludes to the efficacy of their 
herbs. / 


« 


**Non hie her ba valet, ndn hie nocturna Cutaei's. 


Virgil also speaks to the same purpose; 


1 


* T Epod. Od. 5. v. 21. Dionysius says of the'Colchiaas, 

1 * 
■ newt, pvfiroXvQ»ppaxQuivty9<rtKo-i* v. 10£9; 

*■ Propcrtius. 1. 1. Eleg. 1. v.23. 
a » Ibid. L 2. Eieg. 1. v. 7S. 

N 8 
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30 Has hetbts, atque h&c PotttO mihi lecta verien*,' 
Ipse dedit Moerin : naeetintur ptarim* Itettla 

Strabo says, that the Soanes were skilled in poisons, 
and that their arrows were tinged With a deadly 
31 juice. The natives of Tbeba, called Tfc&reni, 
were supposed lo kill by their very '* effluvia ; and 
at a very great distance : and it was said of iht Hy- 
j>ert>0*ean&, that they could change tfaetntelm toto 


" Efafe vims fittfta est in HypefboreA Pallene* 
Queis soleant levibus velari corpora pluibfe* 

The lite fkcalty was attributed to the Thsasaliaik 
The notion arose from a superiority in the people ; 
who were supposed to be endowed with extraordi- 
nary 'pftritMr ' 

Mount u Caucasus, Mount ,J Pangaeus in Thrace, 

»Eclog.S.v.9$.. r \ 

31 L. u. p. 763. 

♦»*ofX 0f t» «ai&oi{ /i»WF, oXAa x»» tiAiioi; foiOgitff urai. Plutarch > 
Sympos. 1. 5» c. 7* p- 680. These were the people, who were 
esteemed not capable of being drowned. 
31 Ovid. MAatooTph. 1 16. V;33& 

34 Auctor de flu minibus. PhasU. 

35 Ibid. Hebrus. ". ' , 
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and the }ft Circean promontory fa 1^ were fowus 
for uncommon plfrnts. The like i* f?i4 of Mount 
Petioo itt Ttoossidy : of which there *£*t*fM; a my* 
curious ,7 description. The herbs were supposed to 
have been first planted here by Chiron the C$Bt$ur. 
Circe and Calypso we like Medea represented, as 
very experienced in pharmacy, and simples. Under 
these characters we have the history of Cathitp 
priestesses, who presided in particular temples near 
the sea coast ;. and whose charm* and incantationf 
were thought to have a wonderful jnftywce. The 
ayittphs, who attended them, were a lower order in 
those sacred colleges : and they were instructed by 
their superiors in their arts, and mysteries Qvid 
gives a beautiful description of Calypso, and bpr 
attendants, who are engaged in these occupations, : 

39 Nereides, Nymphaeque simul, quae vellera motis 
Nulla trabunt digital nee fila sequeaua ducunt, 
Gramma disponent, spariosque sine ordine {lores 
Secernunt calathis, variasque coloribus herbas. 
Ipso, quod -he facittnt, opus exigit; ipsa quid usus 


Quoque sit in folio ; qu© sit conoordia nvstis, 
Novit, e\ advertens peases exareinat herbps* 


s 


36 Opo? K»£«ai»r woAvpag/uexoiu Scholia in Apollcro. Argonaut. 
1. 3. v. 311. Theophrastus de PlantU, 1. S. c. 15. - 
3? Apud Dicaearchuro. Geog, Gr, Minor. vol. S. p. %f. 
n Metamorph. 1. H, v. 2(fa, 
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From the knowledge of this people in > herbs, we 
ritey justly infer a great excellence in; Physic* Egypt, 
the nurse of arts, was much celebrated' for botany. 


>• 


>.'•'. > • • J- , .'. * > 

To the Trtanians was attributed the invention of 
chemistry. Hence it is said by Syncellus, * Jftj*** 
rtyatvT«v lufnnAa. • The Ptedniahs of Thrace were ' so 
knowing in pharmacy, that the art wis distinguished 
by an epithet -* taken from their name. They lived 
upon the Het>rus : and all the people of that region 
were at one time great in 41 science! The Grecians 
always acknowledged, that they were deeply tndebfc 
ed to them ; and the Muses were said to have come 
from those parts. Here was the spot— 


> * 


In quo tonanti sancta Mnemosyne Jo vi,' 
Foecunda novies artium peperit chorum, • } 


». / 


The IHerians we^e as famed (for poetry atad music, 
as the Pfeotiianfe werfe for < physic* Thamyras, Eu- 
molpus, Linus, Thymastes, ^nd Museus, were sup- 
posed to have been of this ** country. Orpheus 

> m —— — i n » ii ^» « « i ■!■ « ■ ii i i i ■ ■ ■■ ! — i, — mmm—mm — — fc ■ ■■■ 

/ * i 


39 Homer. Odyss. A. v. 229. 

41 See Vol. It. p. 416. of this work. 
** Diodorus. 1.3. p. 201. 
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afeo- is ascribed to Thrace ; who is said to have 4 
soo*hed the savage rage; and to have animated the 
very rocks with bis harmony. 

4i Avretf rovy mirsri* xnigtas gff<ri vrtrfus 

Axtik ®£Uixw Zojjvtjc .Mr* rqAcfawtK, ' • • - 
££«** nxfiucw «n»Tf i/ao*, *a$ oy' «n tstj© 
Qi\y9fj,£vx; f^fuyyi wrnyayt Hii^dOiv. 

Of him they tell, that with his tuneful lyre, 
He soft ned rocks upon the rugged hills, 
And made the torrent stay. - E'en now the trees. 
Stand in due order near the Thracian share, 
Proof of his wondrous skill ; by music's pow'r 
Brought from Pieria down to Zona's plain. 

* ■ 

These descriptions, though carried to an excess ac- 
cording to the licentiousness of the poets, yet plainly 
shew, what excellent musicians the Pierians were for 
the times in which they lived, and how much esteem- 
ed by other nations. And in latter times we find 
people in these parts, who displayed no small shew 
of genius ; and were ipuch addicted to letters. 
Tacitus, speaking of Cotys, a kjng of this country, 
describes him fis of a gentle ar)4 elegant turn of 


. ' ' r 


*M*a>w** 


»■ * « 


t* Apollon. Rhod. 1.1. v. 25, 
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mkwJ: ** Irigtnkita toitQ et Mtenum* Kit thit dofi 
not tyiite come up to his character ; for he wea .a 
jprince devoted to science, who took a great delight 
in poetry, and was esteemed a good composer* 
There is an affacttag epistle, writtea by Ovid in his 
banishment, wherein he addresses Cotys on this 
head, and eoajures him to shew some pity, as he was 
a partner in the same studies, 

45 Ad vatem vales orantia brachia tendo. 

The; Hyperboreans aeera to have been equally cele- 
brated. They worshipped the Sun and had pecu- 
liar mysteries, which were attended with hymns. 
I have mentioned their coming with flutes, fend harps, 
and other instruments ta Deloa, and chanting before 
the altar, which was esteemed the most antient in the 
world, I have also taken notice of the music of the 
Egyptians and Cana&nitea, which was very afleeting. 
An Amazonian tribe, the Marianduui, were noted for 
the most melancholy ** airs. The Iberiaas of Baltics 
seem in like manner to have delighted in a kind of 
dirges* and funereal music* Hence they are said by 

4 

: , ' , ■ jr" . 

44 Annul. % c. 6i. 

« De Ponto. 1. 2. Eleg. 9. v. 65. 

46 Keu M*pi*9h>w9 ifgor trilby. Dionys. v. 78S. 

t»xoi & xcu et Kapif, of' w xcu K«p»x* Sgwtt&i avXrifAara* Scholia 
ibid. 


Philostratus to have been the only people 4 n the world 
who celebrated the triumph* of death. 47 T»» G*v<xt©> 
jtimi a,vfywvm Tsm**t£*rrmi* The music in these places 
was well adapted to the haeltoeboiy rites of the 
natives : bat it was not in all parts the same- The 
antients speak of the Dorian and ** Phrygian 
measures as mora animated and madly. Those of 
Lesbos and JEolia were particularly sweet, and 
pleasing, nor was it only harmony, which they es- 
teemed a requisite in their hymns ; they were made 
the repositories of all knowledge, and contained an 
history df their ancestors, and of their Deities: and 
the anrtals of past ages. Such were the hymns at 
Delphi, and at Delos: and in most regions of 
Hellas. This is alluded to by Homer in the history 
of the Sirens, whose voices and music are represented 
as wonderftjlly taking ; so that nothing could with- 
stand their, harmony. But this was not their chief 
excellence : their knowledge was still more captivat- 
ing ; and of this they made a display to Ulysses, that 
they might allure him to their shores. 

i 

«h—— — — — i «*i ^ ■ ' A rf i M i lii « I ■ « n ■ i < i \it li >il ni tt^at^Mt l M il l» »o*^f.w>»t» 

47 Philostratus in Viti Apolloni p.' 211. 
** See Aristotle de Repub. 1. S. c. 7. p! 6 13. TJiey we,re how* 
ever in some degree plaintive. Se^'Scholia in t>K>ny». fl*t*vp*h 

v.rgs. 
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Ouy«f wu rig TyfomoifnXcwt *ni /uiAftt**, 
TIfw y yfjum fAMXiyn^ airo fOfAetruw ox axwW 
AAX* iyt tiffafAMs vtvreuy xai wftfiot* **&?. 
Wjmv y*f T0» v»»t' ftf* ftt Tf «nj tuffi* 
• - Af yt w Tfac ? t< •d'c »y tdTjrt /ueynrav. 

ItfAt* S* i<rc% ytmrai vm xfiwi TesXvGirtigii. 
'ft* Qcurav Uurai vk» x*,X\i[a,ov* " ■■« 

Pride of all Greece renown'd Ulysses, stay, - 
And for a moment listen to our song. . 
For ne'er did mortal yet this lovely isle 
Pass unregarded : but his course withheld 
To hear our soothing lays : he then retired, 
His soul all raptures, and his mind improv'd. 
We know the sad affecting tale of Troy, 
The godlike heroes, and the ten years toil ; 
Oh, stay, and listen to us : we'll unfold 
All, that time treasures, and the world contains. 
{Jo sang th' alluring Sirens, pouring fofth 

A most melodious strain. 

. I-. > 

Thus have I attempted to shew, how superior in 
science this great family appeared* wherever they 
settled. And though they degenerated by degrees; 
and were, oftentimes overpowered—by & .barbarous 
enemy, which reduced them to a state of obscurity ; 
yet some traces <>f * their priginal superiority were in 
most places to be found. Thus the Turdetani, one 
of those Iberian nations upon the great western 
ocean,, are to the last represented as a most intel- 
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ligent people. They are well acquainted, says 
,0 Strabo, with grammar, and have many written 
records of high antiquity. They have alto largf 
collections of poetry : and even their laws are de- 
scribed in verse, which, they say, are of si* thou* 
sand years standing. Though their laws and annals 
may have fallen far short of that date, yet they were 
undoubtedly very curious ; • and we must necessarily 
lament the want of curiosity io the Romans, who 
have not transmitted to us the least sample of these 
valuable remains. In Tatianus 5I Assvrius, and 
more especially in Clemens of 5 * Alexandria, we have 
an account of those persons, who were supposed to 
have blessed the world with some invention ; and 
upon examination almost all of them will be found 
to have been of Cutbite original. 


'* £«0 vraroi $* i|i~ra£orr«t ru» iCupa/r ovret, %tu yfOfif4.artnfi jtfuv- 

*«* npvf ipiAiTfBf f|«xi<r^iAi^r ir*>?> ** f*cu \. 3. p. 204* 
» C. l.p.243. 
** Stromal. I. 1. p. 364. Sep alpo Pliuy ajid Hyginu*. 
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THEIR BUILDINGS 


AND 


OTHER GREAT OPERATIONS. 
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IT wjttld to* unpardonable, tf I were to pass over 
m silence the mighty -works, which this people car* 
md od, and the edtftee*, whieh they erected m the 
dttfetea* parts, where they settled, AH those mounds 
attd<<*use*ays, the high roads, and stately strut- 
tows, » ninth haw tam attributed to Seoiirannte of 
Albania, werethQ Wrks of the antient Semarim 
of tfatt country* They formed vaat lakes, .and ear* 
Md eta canals at * great expense ; and opened tend* 
<*«r bitta* and 'through forests, whuih wfcre befbr* 
ifcpwaable. Serabo says, that Babylonia 1ms full 
<f tvorJfo of this * nature ; and besides wfmt too* 


r 


1 He attributes the whole to Semiramis. K«* m Xifupquhu 

f*K»w«> x«» T*»^t), xo* igupaTw wtTa(rxi^«», xa« cvpyyv* tm i y *v- 
***»***. 1. 10. p. 1071. 

ftiJCfffeftipyuJlf. Ibid. 1. 11. p. 802. 

fyana ticar ComaHai* Pcmtus. ' X* j*a ri/*ifa/« &?. Ibid. 1. 12. 
P« til. See also 1. 2. p. 134. 
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done in these parts, there were monuments of Ba* 
by Ionian industry all wer Asia. He mentions, 
Aopo*, high altars of raised earth, and strong walls, 
and battlements of various cities, together with 
subterraneous t passages of cotnmurticdtion. Also 
aqueducts for the conveyance of water under 
ground : and passages of great length upwards by 
stairs. To these Here added ' bed&> fotmtd\for the 
passage of rivers, and for lakes : together with 
bridges, and highways. Those, who were driven 
to Egypt, aod took up their resilience ** ttitfccoubJ 
try, carried on the like works ;w^ Q&*hfokiTer> 
main to. this day, aqdjwe the bonder oLal^ vfho. 
view them. Besides clearing the, w#t, wad gwmg 
a most valuable territory, they; onf icbed ttotgpjftr 
region with *uioberle*s conveaitnfes. i .The c&wl, 
*thkh they, carried oa from U^/upfteF^uU ^Delttti 
to tbe.Rec} S$a, ww *v immense! operation., Xirfjb 
undertook it: iand, however people may dispute tbfr 
point,: it was ^finished* Thia is evident #<«* *{*e. 
abutments. of the floodgates, which mfe stiU.Jsxistiflg 
between the A bill?, through whidi ifc\p^ss^L : JF(* 
they took advantage in conducting^ it^ of an hollow 
in the Arabian 5 mountain ; and led it through this 


»*» 'I'll wmm^mmmmtt ■»■ ***** »— ■■^O— »^p—^— f^» 


Something of this nature was observed by Pocock. See 
Egypt, vol. 1, page 132. The canal w a* again opened by. Ptp-. 
lemy, called by Diodorus 1170X1/^*0* © J«wrifof . .{, J., p. 30. 

* The same as Phi-Huoth of the Scriptures. Exodus, c. W* 
r. 2, 
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natural channel. Don John de Castro 4 stays, that 
though the antient passage is in great measure filled 
with sand, yet traces of it are still to be seen in the 
way to Suez. The stones, of which they made use 
for the construction of their obelisks, and pyramids, 
were hewn out of the mountain of Arabia : and some 
were brought from the quarries in the Thebais. 
Most: of these are so. large and ponderous,, that it 
has been the wonder of the best artists, how they 
could be carried to that degree of elevation, at 
which they are seen; at tbifrday. The obelisks eon* 
sist of one stone,, and arq; of a great length. Two 
of them have been brought from Alexandria to 
{tome ; and treatises ha v§, been written to show the 
maimer of their 5 conveyance,; and others to, describe 
the means, ,by which th^y were afterwards raised* 
What ; fausl hav;e b£?n ,the original labour, when- 
they were hewn from the rock ; and when they were 
first ecected ! The principal pyramid seeras at first 
to have bfcen tfigb hundred ,ffeet in perpendicular 
height, v tbpijgb by the accumulation of sapd; it tnay 
fall ;S09^tbing short of that extent at this 6 day; 
The vertex was cropped v wi.th thivt&ep great stores, 

♦ Travels, t. 7. See Astley's Collection, vol. 1. p. 126\ 
s Marcellinus. 1. 17. p. 124. 

* It is four hundred and ninety-nine feet nigh, according to 
Greaves. Vol. 1. p. 94. 

Geraelli makes it five hundred ♦**} .twenty feet. Churchill's 
Voyages, vol. 4. p ; 27. 
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two of which do not bow appear. Within are rooms, 
which are formed of stone* equally large. Theve* 
not speaks of a 7 hall, thirty feet in length, nineteen 
in height, and sixteen in breadth. He says, that 
the roof is flat, and covered with nine stones, of 
which seven in the middle are sixteen feet in length; 
Sandys also speaks of a 1 chamber forty feet in length, 
and of a great height. The stones were so large, 
that eight floored it ; eight roofed it ; eight flagged 
the ends ; and sixteen the sides ; all of well-wrought 
Tfaeban marble. The chamber, to which he diodes* 
k certainly the center room : but he is mistaken in 
his mensuration. We ba*e it more accurately de- 
scribed by another of our countrymen 'Greaves: 
who speak* of it as a rkh and spacious th&nter +f 
most curious workmanship. The xtones, says he, 
which ewer this place, ate 4fet strangi, and *tu+ 
pendous length, like to many hug* beams tying Jttf, 
and traversing the room j and tvitJial supporting 
that infinite mass and weight of the pyramid above. 
Of these there are ni*e t which cover the rtof He 
makes the room larger, than it is supposed to be 
by Thevenot ; for he says, that by a most exact 
measurement, he found it to be something more 
than thirty-four English feet in length ; seventeen 


1 Part Second, p. 132. 

9 L. 2, p* 100. 

• Greaves, vol. 1. p. 126. 
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feet r&ff in breadth; and nineteen and an half in 
height. Pocock takes notice of some prodigious 
stones, which he met with in these parts. One was 
found to be twenty-one feet in length, eight broad, 
and four in depth. Another was thirty-three feet 
long, and five broad. 

Many have been the surmises about the people, 
by whom these stately structures were erected. I 
have mentioned, that they were the work of the 
Cuthites ; those. Ar^b Shepherds, who brill IO Helio- 
polis, who were the Tnynw, the Giants and Titftns 
of the first ages. The curious traveller Norden 
11 informs us, that there is a tradition still current 
among the people of Egypt, that there were once 
Giants in that country: and that by them these 
structures were raised, which have been the asto- 
nishment of the world. According to Herodotus, 
they were built by the " Shepherd Philitis ; and by 
a people held in abomination by the Egyptians. 

The ancient temple at Heliopolis in Syria was in 
great repute, long before it was rebuilt after the 
mode of the Grecians. It is generally called Bal- 
bec, which seems to be a variation for Bal-beth ; as 


■• Juba auctor est- Sofia quoque oppidum, quod non procul 
Mempbi in ,/Egypti situ diximus Arabas conditores habere. Pliny, 
L 6* p. 343. 

" Vol. I. p. 75. 

'* L. 2. c. 128. 

VOL. V. O 
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we- may infer from n Gulielmus Tyrias. Of the 
original building we may form some judgment, from 
a part of the antient wall, which still remains. Dr. 
Pocock, having spoken of the temple, which no* 
lied in ruiijs, adds, 14 but what is very surprising, 
in the wall to the west of the temple, there are three 
Stones, near ttoenty feet abote the ground; each of 
which is sixty feet long : the largest of them is 
about sixty+two feet nine inches in length. On the 
-north side are likewise seven very large stones; but 
not of so great a size : the thickness was about 
twelve feet. The same were observed by the late 
learned and curious Mr. Wood: whose account 
seems to have been more precise. We could not, 
says- he, get to measure the height and breadth of 
the stones, which compose the second stratum. But 
we found the length of three of tliem : /g make 
together abort an hundred and. ninety feet ; and 
separately sixty^three feet tight inches, sivtyfour 
feet, and sixty -three feet. And that these pon- 
derous masses were not, as some have idly strrmised, 
factitious, may be proved from the places, whence 
they were manifestly taken. There is one stone of 


13 Heiiopolim Qmce vklelic*VqBGB iiodte Malbec (lege Bal- 
bec) dicitur, AnaSice diet am Balbeth. Gulielm. Tyriu* i. 21, 
p. 1000. According to Jablonsky, Bee and Beth are syna- 
nymous. 

14 Vol. 2. p. 110, 
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an immense size ; which has been fashioned, but 

never entirely separated from the quarry, where it 

was first formed. It stands in the vicinity of thb$$ 

abovementioned ; and is taken notice of both by 

Dr. Pocock, and Mr. Wood. The account giveii 

by the latter is very " remarkable. ' v In the first 

quarry there are still, remaining some vast stones, 

cut and shaped for use. That upon which this let* 

ter I (in the second plate) is marked, appears from 

its shape and size to home been intended fot tlte 

9dm& purpose, as the three stones mentioned Plate & 

It is not entirely detached from the* quarry at. the 

bottom. We measured it separately > and allowing 

for a little disagreement in our accounts owing^ 

we think, to its not being exactly shaped into a per- 

fectly regular body, we found it seventy feet longi 

fourteen broad, and fourteen feet Jive inches deepi 

The stone according to these dimensions contains 

fourteen thousand one hundred and twenty-eight 

cubic feet : and should weigh, were it Portland 

stone, about two millions two hundred and seventy 

thousand pounds avoirdupoise ; or one thousand one 

hundred and thirty five tons. From these accounts, 

we learn two things : first, that the people, by whom 

these operations were carried on, were persons of 


** Account of Balbec. p, 18. Sec also the Travels of Van 
Egmo&t. vol. 2, p. 275. 5uid : Mauadrcl's Journey to Aleppo, 
f. 13&. 
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great industry and labour: and in the next place, 
4hat they must have been very ingenious, and deeply 
skilled in mechanical powers. For even in these 
days, among the most knowing, it is matter of dif- 
ficulty to conceive how these mighty works could be 
effected. There occur in our own island large 
?tones, which were probably first raised on a reli- 
gious account. It has been a subject of much in* 
quiry, to find out in what manner they were brought, 
and by what means erected, where they stand. But 
in the countries, of which I have been speaking, we 
see masses of rock of far superior size not resting 
upon the earth, but carried aloft ; some to an hun- 
dred, others to five hundred feet, perpendicular. 

Many have looked upon these antient buildings, 
especially the pyramids in Egypt, with an air of 
contempt, as being vast piles without any gr$at sym- 
metry : and have thought the labour idle, and the 
expence unnecessary. But it must be considered, 
that they were. designed for high altars and temples; 
and were constructed in honour of the Deitv. 
Though they are rude, and entirely void of every 
ornament, which more refined ages have intro- 
duced ; yet the work is stupendous, and the execu- 
tion amazing : and cannot be viewed without marks 
of astonishment. And if we once come to think, 
that all cost, which does not seem quite neces- 
sary, is culpable ; I know not, where we shall stop: 
for our own churches, and other edifices, though more 
diversified and embellished, are liable to the same 
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objection. Though they fall far short of the solidity 
and extent of the buildings abovementioned, yet less., 
cost might certainly have been applied; and less 
labour expended. One great purpose in all emir ; 
nent and expensive structures is to please the 
stranger and traveller, and to win their admiration. 
This is effected sometimes by a mixture of magnifi- 
cence and beauty : at other times solely by immen- 
sity and grandeur. The latter seems to have been 
the object in the erecting of those celebrated build- 
ings in Egypt : and they certainly have answered the 
design* For not only the vastaess of their structure, 
and the area, which they occupy, but the ages they 
have endured, and the very uncertainty of their 
history, which runs so far back into the depths of 
antiquity, produce altogether a wonderful venera- 
tion; to which buildings more exquisite and em- 
bellished are seldom entitled. Many have supposed, 
that they were designed for places of sepulture : and 
it has been affirmed by l6 Herodotus,, and other 
antient writers. But they spoke by guess: and I 
have shewn by many instances, how usual it was for 
the Grecians to mistake temples for tombs. If the 
chief pyramid were designed for a place of burial, 
what occasion was there for a 17 well, and for pas- 
sages of communication, which led to other build* 


■•■ L. 2. c. 127. 

17 See Pocock, Nordet>, and others* 
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ings ? Near the pyramids aire apartments of a won- 
derful fabric, which extend in length one thousand 
four hundred feet, and about thirty in depth. They 
have been cut out of the hard t% rock, and brought 
to a perpendicular by the artist's chisel ; and throtgh 
dint of labour fashioned as they now appear. They 
were undoubtedly designed for the reception of 
priests ; and consequently were not appendages to 
a tomb, but to a temple of the Deity. It is indeed 
said, that a stone coffin is still to be seen in the 
center room of the chief pyramid : and its shape and 
dimensions have been accurately taken. It is easy 
to give a name, and assign a use, to any thing, which 
Comes under our inspection : but the truth is not 
determined by our surmises. There is not an in- 
stance, I believe, upon record, of any Egyptian 
being entombed i* this manner. The whole prac- 
tice of the country seems to have been intirely * dif- 
ferent. I make no doubt but this stone trough was 
a reservoir for water, which, by means of the well, 
they drew from the Nile. . The pcieats of Egypt 
delighted in obscurity; and. they probably came 
by the subterraneous passages of the building to 
the dark chambers within; where they performed 
their lustrations and other nocturnal rites. Many 
of the antient teanples in this country were caverns 


,8 Greaves of the Pyramids, vol. 1. pu 1*1. 
■* See Shaw's Travels* p» 419* 
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in the rack, enlarged by. art, and cut out into narrM 
beriess dreary apartments : for no nation upon earth 
was so addicted to gloom and melancholy as the 
Egyptians. From the top of the pyramids, they 
observed the heavens, and marked the constella- 
tions : and upon the same eminence it is probable,' 
that they offered up vows and oblations. 

As the whole of Upper Egypt was closely bounded 
On each side by mountains, all the floods which de- 
scended from the higher region, and from Abyssinia/ 
must have come with uncommon violence. The 
whole face, of the country affords evidence of their 
impetuosity in the first ages, before they had botos- 
down those obstacles, by which their descent was 
impeded. As the soil was by degrees washed away, 
many rocks were left bare ; and may still be seen 
rough and rude in a variety of directions. Sortie 
stand up single : others of immense size lie trans- 1 
verse, and incumbent upon those below : and seem 
to shew, that they are not in their natural situation ; 
but have been shattered and overturned by some 
great convulsion of nature. The Egyptians looked 
upon these with a degree of veneration : and some 
Of them they left, as they found ** them, with per- 
haps only on hieroglyphic Others they shaped 
with tools, and formed into various devices. The 
Sphinx seems to have been Originally a vast rock of 


■■»■ 


*» See Norcien. Plate J22, 113. 
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different strata : which from a shapeless mass the 
Egyptians fashioned into an object of beauty and 
veneration. I should imagine! that the pyramids 
were constructed in the same manner ; at least those, 
which are the principal, and stand opposite to 
Cairo. They were probably immense rocks, which 
stood upon the brow of the mountain. The Egyp- 
tians availed themselves of what chance offered ; and 
cased them over with large stones; and brought 
them by these means to a degree of symmetry and 
proportion. At the same time, they filled up the 
unnecessary interstices with rubbish and mortar; 
and made chambers and apartments, according as 
the intervals in the rock permitted ; being obliged 
to humour the indirect turns and openings in the 
original mass to execute what they purposed. This, 
I think, may be inferred from the narrowness, and 
Unnecessary sloping of the passages, which are often- 
times very close and steep : and also from the few-? 
ness of the rooms in a work of so immense a struc- 
ture. 

I have mentioned, that they shewed a reverential 
regard to fragments of rock, which were particu- 
larly uncouth and horrid : and this practice seems 
to have prevailed in many other countries. It was 
usual with much labour to place one vast stone upon 
another for a religious memorial. The stones thus 
placed, they oftentimes poized so equably, that they 
were affected with the least external force : nay a 
breath of wind would sometimes make them vibrate. 
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We have many instances of this nature in our* own 
country; and they are to be found in other parts 
of the world: and wherever they occur we may 
esteem them of the highest antiquity. AH such 
works we generally refer to the Celts, and to the 
Druids ; under the sanction of which names we 
shelter ourselves, whenever we are ignorant, and 
bewildered. But they were the operations of a very 
remote age ; probably before the time, when the 
Druids, or Celt®, were first known. I question, 
whether there be in the world a monument, which: 
is much prior to the celebrated Stone- Henge. There 
is reason to think, that it was erected by a foreign 
colony; one of the first, which came into the island/ 
Here is extant at this day, one of those rocking 
stones, of which I have been speaking above. The 
ant tents distinguished stones erected with a religious 
view by the name of amber : by which was signified 
any thing solar and divine. The Grecians called 
them .." n«Tf ai Apfyoincu, Petrae " Ambrosiae; and 
there are representations of such upon coins. Ho- 
rapollo speaks of a sacred book in Egypt styled 
M Ambres ; which was so called from its sanctity ; 


" Vaillant de minimis Colon, vol. 2. p. 69. 148. 218. 
11 ApGfpo-Ht, St i*.rr A/*Cf otfiot/, $i»ot/. Hesych. 
A(A.Gp* iif $t{*vtygtr fv Toif itfoif. Ibid* 

AfAzni* L. 1. c. 38. p. 52, 
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being a medicinal book of Hermes, and ifttrtfstg) 

solely to the care of the sacred scribes Stoneheoge 
19 composed of these amber-stonfe* : benoe the ne*t 
town is denominated H Ambrosbury; .not from a 
Roman Ambro$ius, for no such petara existed ; but 
from the Ambrosiae Petre, in whose -vieiftity it staods« 
Some of these, as I have taken notioe, were rockiag 
stones : and there was a wonderful monument of this 
sort near Penzance in Cornwall, though, I believe, 
it is now in gteat measure ruined. It still retains 
the name of 15 Main- Amber, by whioh is signified 
the sacred stones. We find it described by the 
English antiquary Norden, who a6 says> that.it oon* 
sisted of certayne huge stones, so sett, and subtUhfc 
Qombyned, not by arty as I take it, but >by %1 na- 
ture, as a child may move the upper stone, being of 
a huge bignesj with one finger ; so equallie M* 
lanced it is: and the farces of manie 'Strong mH 
conjoined can do no more in moving it* He men- 


w 

*+ See Stukeley's Stonehenge, p. 49, 50. 

as Main, from whence came moenia, signified, in the primitive 
language, a stone, or stones, and alio a building. By Amber 
was meant any thing sacred. Chil-Minar, by which name the 
celebrated ruins in Persia are distinguished, seems to "signify* 
Collis Pet rag. The word Minaret is of the same etymology, from 
Mecn and Main, a stone. 

** Norden's Cornwall, p. 48. The upper stone was eleven 
feet long, six feet wide, and five in thickness. 

* r These works are of too much nicety, and too often re- 
peated, to be effected by chance* 
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tions another of the same . sort called a Pendre 
Stone. It is, he says, a rock upon the topp of a 
hili near Bliston, on which stsmdeth a beacon ; and 
on the top of the rock lyeth a stone, which is three 
gardes and a haulfe longe, fourfoote broad, and two 
and a haulfe thick ; and it is equally balanced, that 
the winde will move it, whereof I have had true 
experience. And a man with his little finger will 
easily stirr it, and the strength of many cannot re- 
move it. Such a one is mentioned by Apollonius 
Rhodius, which was supposed to have been raised 
in the time of the Argonautoe. It stood in the 
island Tenos, and was the monument of Calais and 
Zetes, the two winged sons of Boreas. They are 
said to have been slain by Hercules ; and though 
the history be a fable, yet such a monument, I 
make no doubt; existed in that island, as the poet 
describes. 

X«$<rtv op' 'HgaatXtiefr 


T*vw tv ap&fvrn vrtQvtv, xa* atptjraTO yaw 


»^«»^^*-^»**"""*^" 
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* These hapless heroes, as they bent their way 
■ From the sad rites of Pelras, lately dead, 
Alcides slew in Tenos. He then rais'd 
An ample mound in memory of the slain, 
And on it plac'd tw<j stones. One still remains 
Firm on its base : the other, lightly poiz'd, 
Is viewed by many a wondering eye, and moves 
At the slight impulse of the northern breeze. 

Ptolemy ** Hephaestion mentions a large stone upon 
the borders of the ocean, probably near Gades in 
Boetica, which he calls Petra Gigonia : and says, 
that it couid be moved with a *° blade of grass. 
Ttywy, Gigon, from whence came the term Gigonia, 
was, according to Hesychius, a name of the Egyp- 
tian ,l Hercules. From hence we may infer, that 
both the sione here, and that also in Tenos, was 
sacred to this Deity, who was called '* Archal, and 
Arcalus, by the Egyptians, Tyrians, and other na* 
tions. By Petra Gigonia was signified an Herculean 
monument, not raised by him, but to his honour : 
and it was undoubtedly erected by people of those 
colonies, who came both from Tyre and Egypt. 


*• Apud Photium. p. 475. 

39 AcrfohXo. The author supposes, that nothing else could 

move the stone. 

31 Tiyvt, narouxof * ot 3i tot Atywmoy 'HfatxXiat. 

3 * The name was sometimes .expressed Orchal and Ourchol. 
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I once made mention of these moving stones to a 
gentleman who had been in China : and he told me, 
that there was one of this sort in the island Amov, 
which belongs to that empire. As he had not taken 
particular notice of it himself, he applied to a friend, 
who had been upon the spot, and who sent him the 
following account. As to the moving stone at 
Amoy, I. have only my memory, to which I can re- 
cur. It is of an immense size ; and it would have 
been . difficult to have measured it, as the longest \ 
though the smallest, part, hung over a precipice ; 
and the extremity of it could not be reached. It was 
in great measure of a strait oblong form : and under 
the shortest, which was. however, the biggest, part, 
we could walk for some paces. By pressing against 
it with my cane upwards, and then withdraxving 
my arm, I could perceive a sensible vibration. IVe 
judged it by estimation, to be forty feet in length : 
and between forty and fifty in circumference at the 
larger end. The stone did not lie quite horizontal, 
but slanting. I had nobody to apply* to for infor- 
mation about it, except one person ; who though a 
native of Fokien, could afford me wo intelligence. 
In the vicinity of this were several. other stones of 
an enormous size ; and at the same time as round 
and smooth, as any pebbles in the highway. Three 
of these, which were remarkably large, lay in con- 
tact with one another : and on the top of these was 
fl fourth. One would not think it possible for any 
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human force to have placed the uttermost in this 
position. Might they not have been settled in this 
mann er at the Deluge ? I agree with this curious 
gentleman, that at the Deluge many of these vast 
stones were left bare upon the retreat of the waters. 
But those, which are so equally poised, and so re- 
gularly placed upon others, must have been thus 
adapted by the contriyance and industry of man. 
For, as I before said, their situation is too nice and 
critical, and they occur too " often, to be the effect 
of chance. 

There are probably many instances in China of 
atones so constituted as to be affected by a strong 
motion of the air. Two such are mentioned by 
Kircher : and. one of them was in the same province, 
as that taken notice of above. " Admiratione dig* 
num est, quod de Monte Cio referunt Orioscopi 
Sinenses, esse in ejus vertice lapidem quinque per- 
ticarum altitudinis, et in regno Fokiensi alterum, 
qui quoties tempestas unminet, omnino titubat, et 
hinc inde, ad instar Cupressi vento agitatse, niovea- 
tur. Kircher, who loves the marvellous, would 
persuade us, that these stones afforded a prognostic 
of the weather. But this is an idle surmise. It is 
sufficient, that there are in those regions immense 


31 See Stukeley's Stonehenge. p. 49, 
" China Must. p. 270. 
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stones, so disposed, as to be made to vibrate by the 
wind. 

When the Cuthites began their migrations to the 
several parts, where they settled ; the earth was 
overgrown with forests : and when they had in any 
region taken up their abode, it was some time be- 
fore they could open a communication between the 
places, which they occupied. It is particularly said 
of 35 Cyprus, when it received its first inhabitants, 
that it was overgrown with impassable forests. 
They however in their different journeyings, felled 
the trees, which intercepted their course ; and 
formed causeways and high roads, through the 
marshes and swamps, that intervened. Some of 
these were of great extent, and afford wonderful 
evidence of their ingenuity and labour. One of 
these was in India ; and styled the way of Nusa : 
being the same by which Dionusus was supposed to 
have passed, when he fled eastward : * 6 Tawx* Nur- 
*r*iw put spufjufavro KtXivtiov. In Campania was an 
ancient stratum, supposed to have been made by 
37 Hercules, and called Via Hereulanea ; and there 


-*--*" ..%,».«.-.-«■-.. 


35 Strabo. 1. 4. p. 1003. 
,3<5 Dionys. Hipmyiw. v. 1159. 
37 Qu4 jacet et T*oj« tubicen Misciras at*n&, 
Et sonat Hcrculeo structa labore via. 

r 

Propcrt. Eleg. 1. S. l6. f. 3. 
It was also called Via Puteolana. 

"0 f ow»» "HgaxAfa h*x w0 '** t Strabo. 1. 5. p. 375. 
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was a chy of the same name. The passage through 
the Alpes Cottise, or Cuthean Alps, seems to have 
been a great performance; and was attributed to 
the same Hercules. There was. a third Herculean 
way in Iberia, which is mentioned by Festus Rufus 
Avienus. 

s * Aliique rursus Herculis dicunt viam. 
Stravisse quippe maria fertur Hercules, 
Iter ut pateret facile captivo gregi. 

These noble works were always dedicated to some 
Deity, and called by a sacred title : by which means 
the personage in aftertimes was supposed to have 
been the chief performer. The l9 Via Elora, called 
also Elorina, in Sicily, was one of these antient 
roads : as was the Via *° Egnatia in Thrace ; which 
reached from Dyrrhachium to the Pontus Euxinus. 
They often raised vast ramparts to secure themselves 
from the nations, which were in their vicinity. 
Some of those, erected by the Semarim in Asia, 
have been mentioned. In Albania, one of the 


■ i 


3S Ora Maritima. v. 326. 

39 *Ofc»E*«piw. Thucydid. 1. 7. p. 500. 

Hinc Syracusas usque via erat antiquitus piano lapide strata, 
quam Elorinara appellabant. Faselius Dccad. 1. J. 4. c.2. 

40 It was five hundred miles in length. See Strabo. 1*7* 
p. 496. also Antoninus, p. SI 7. and the notes of Hieron. 
$urrita. 
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Amazonian regions, was a fortification! which ex- 
tended fifty leagues in length, to guard the pass be- 
tween Mount Caucasus and the Caspian Sea. The 
Nubian geographer speaks pf it, and styles it — 
41 Aggerem a Bicorni extructum inter nos, et Iagog, 
et Magog. Near it was the city Bachu. In the 
terms Bachu and Iagog, we may plainly see a refe- 
rence to Iacchus and Bacchus, the hero here de- 
scribed with two horns; by whose votaries, the an- 
tient Amazonians, this work was constructed. The 
remains of it are still to be seen, and have been vi- 
sited by modern travellers. Olearius had the curio- 
sity to take a view of it : and he tells us, that it 
passes near the city Derbent. " There is a moun- 
tain above the city, covered with wood ; where there 
may be still seen the ruins of a wall about jifty 
leagues in length : which, we were told, had some- 
times served for a communication between the 
Euxine and Caspian seas. In some places it was 
five or six feet high ; in others but two : and in some 
places there was no trace at all. The natives sup- 
pose the city to have been built by Alexander the 
Great ; and from thence to have been called " Scaher 
liinan. But there is no reason to think, that Alex- 
ander was ever in these parts ; much less, that he 
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♦■•Climat. Sext. pars nona. p. 267. 

* % Olearius. 1.7- p. 405. 

"* Strays TYavelf, c. 20. p. 222. 
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bnilt hehre a city : and tfce *terms Scaher, or rather 
Caher lunan relate to a history far prior to that 
prince. I have in many places taken notide of a 
person named Ion, Ionichus, and Iuria-Hellen, who 
was supposed to have been the author of the Zabian 
w6rship ; and from Whom the antient Ionim wert 
"descended. Caher * Iiinan was certainly a city 
btrilt by some of this family, arid named from thfek 
common ancestor. Near this place, they shdw a 
tomb, said to belong to a gigantic hefo of antient 
*days, n&rtied Taamzuma. Many stories afe teM of 
him, especially by the eastern pdets. Bat by the 
name is plainly indicated the family of the person, 
of *rhom ^this memorial remains. It signifies, that 
he was 6f the Anakim and Titanian race : for peo- 
pie of extraordinary stature were of old called 
45 Zanzummim; 

The biddings, which the Cuthites erected, were 
in many places styled Cyclopian, from a title given 
*to the architects. Many antient edifices in Sicily 
were of their cbnstruction : for, though they suc- 
ceeded to dtlier nations m many parts, they seem to 
have been the * first inhabitants of this island. 


¥ See Vol. IV. of this work. 

45 That also was accounted a land of Giants : Giants dwelt 
therein of old time ; and the Ammonites call them Zanzummim; 
a people great and many ; aad tall as the Anakfrn. Deuteron. 
c 2. v. 20. 

** naXaioraroi fxtt Xiyorra* t» fit pit «rm rVfjgqgof KmAaNnfe *** 
Aairpytns otxrxrcn. Thucyd. 1,6. C. 2. 
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They tereafeo called Lcestrygons, and Lamii : and 
resided chiefly in the Leontme plains, and in the 
regions ; near iEtna. They erected tfiany temples ; 
and likewise high towers upon the sea-coast ; and 
founded many cities. The ruins of some of them 
are still extant ; and have been taken notice of by 
F&zellus, who speaks of them as exhibiting a most 
magnificent appearance. They consist of stones, 
which are of great size : such as are continually to 
be found in the structures erected by this people. 
Fa&elltis, speaking of the bay near Segesfe, and of an 
hill, which overlooked the bay, 4? mentions wonder- 
ful ruins upon its summit, and gives an ample de- 
scription of their extent and appearance. Mons ar- 
duus,— in cujus vertice planicies est mille ferine 
passuum: cujus totum ambitum ingentis magnas 
urbis, et prostratarurn iEdium ruinae ; lapides im- 
mensi, tegute latericfe, inauditse crassitudinis ; vasa 
fictitia tintiquissimae inusitatseque form® : ac pro 
singulis liminibus, singula fere cisternal ; quales et 
in Eryce et in SegestA, urbibus notavimus, sparsim et 
confuse occupant. Ad angulum urbis, qui mari et 
Zepbyri flatibus prominet, magna arcis dirutae, cis- 
ternanntt, tediumque, ac murorum ingentiurti vasta 


r« Kanfrifrat Aiomittf o» «r*f" i»«a»*»i>. Euttath. in Ho- 

merum. Odyss. 1. 9* 

* Decad. 1. 1. 7. c. 5. , Sec Cluverii Sicilia. 1. 2. c. 2. p. 270. 
SJterewrc staffer ruins at Ajgrigcnfura. 
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cernuntur monuments- , Ingressum quoque ejus, 
nuenium, aroplissim& quondam murdrumcom fragile, 
lapidumque quadratorum fabricft, insurgentium, 
magna fragmenta ^ impediunt The Cyctopians 
were the same as the Miny#, who built the treasury 
at Orchomenus, This building is by " Pausanias 
joined with the walk ,of Tiryns for ■ magnificence ; 
and he speaks of them as equal in workmanship to 
the pyramids of Egypt. The walls of Myeene were 
said to have been erected by the sattiQ *° pqrsaos : 
and they were so strong, that when the people of 
Argos made use of every power to tajke tbft place* 
they could not 5I effect it. In the tiflie of the above 
writer, nothing remained of Tiryns. but the * x ruijas 

*• The city Cirta in Numidia seems to' have been 'built in the 
same manner. . It was by the Romans called Constahtiha ; and it 
thus described by Gulielraus Cuperus in his, uotesupon tacten- 
tius. Constantina montis prope inaccessi rertjei imjposita, qui 
munitur insupcr lapidibus decern vcl duodecim pedes longii, qua- 
tuor veVquinque latis ; rotunda, et cjusdem'fere ac tloterodamum 
magnitudinis est, ^dificia pro gentis more; et g&nib*, parvi mo- 
menti sunt ; sed rudera, ac columns marmoreae, quw passim a 
fodientibus terrain erauntur, certisfiiraa, indicia sunt, jafim ilia 
splendida ac magnifica fuisse. Viie nptas in Lactautium. vol.2, 
p. 408. Leo Africanus. p. 240. 

49 U p. p. 783. 

?mfAi9f¥. Pausan. 1. 7. p* 5S9. 
See Vol. II. p. 238 of this work. 
** Ibid- 
s * TeA Ttix^» o 9$ ptm rat iftmv* fe ivirai, KunXuwvt pit iff 
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jbdbie mentioned. They consisted of rough stones ; 
-which weee >of •. mob a magnitude, that the least of 
tbemscouldnot, he says,, have been at ait moved 
upon the ground by a yoke of mules. There were 
*macHei1 stones inserted,and so; Happily adapted, as to 
fcxalctly fill up the interstices between those/ which 
•were so large. * 

- Such Were the mighty w&rfcs of 6ld, which pre- 
mifeedi to;>last for eiirer: obtftiifi^e been long sine* 
subverted ; and tbewmamfe^aiMi ^history oftentimes 
fergotteh. ! It ia a nrietoncholy consideration, thifc 
not, only in SfcMy, and Greece, bdt irvall the cete* 
brated regkws of the eaat^ the bistopy of the pilgrim 
and traveller consists* chiefly an his ipass&g through 
a series of dilapidation*;* & process? foam ruin to 
ruin! Whatt hand --wAs 'it, that- codkl< sub vert such 
powerful states, and lay these > cities ;ia -the dust? 
and for what cause were they reduced to, this statfe 
of irretrievable demolition ; and reserved as melan- 
choly memorials to future generations ? a spectacle 
both to the n^i^e, and sojourner, of the utmost 
wonder and astonishment ? " Come beKbld> ike works 
of the Lard : . what* desehtfUris he hath made in tkt 
earth* lie maketh wqr* to cease unto the ends 6f 
the world. He breaketh thf bow ; and cutteth the 

r. ' . ' - 

"" ■■■■■' ■ I. ■ ■ — — ^ | i t l I, ii ■*—— .1 ill I * 

iff*** WMnuyra* It *?yw* X^Owi, ptyifto? i%v* ixaroc Jufio*, u<; av 
*vt*iv fin? *t afxflv xivftfayaj to fx»xpoT«To» vm £*vywf i//ww». x. t. ^ 
Ibid; 1.2. p. 169. ' ^ 

53 Psalm. 46. v. 8. 
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spew esimAcr ; he burneth the d tmrii t* v i i tk jiwe. 

ie rtiU,m&knw)y ***** I am Otd : IwM be tx- 
Mfted anting . the htathtu : I will he emaLttd in the 
«trth. 

.,; Thfese evidences I thought proper to ooHect, i* 
.order that 1 nigh* shew the .great superiority^ which 
this people once maintained above others in their 
j»*rks and feMetpiisto? mud • m every branch of 
4CJ6&C6. la eobsecptemie of (this, itfaey we« looked 
4*pon as general betaeftu9tars.t0;jnariktnd. But this 
Aoble cbacattec was gnt^ljr tarnished by thdr 
cruelty ; for wfcicb<they»ea* to kvm been infamous 
in all parts. ■ And fchis not merely thmag» degese* 
ifecy tin htter tipe*; thoqgh: they did fall off from 
their original i*erit>: but from their ritea and reli- 
igioo ; . which : And > always a tendency to Wood. I 
have before spoken of the Lartii in Skaty;: and of 
lhoae;aJso,twbo rebided in Italy* at Ph^nmeo, »*d 
Cum*. There wete people of this name, and the 
lite cruelties were i practised near Anna*, and in 
other parts of Pontua. The Cutine iupan the Aiaeotis, 
4nd in the Tauiric Chersone$u3,aredeecribed as very 
inhospitable c . and .all thote in their vicinity weise ef 
* savage east, and gvnlty\of vgceat harbaAy. . 


34 Scymnus Chi us apud Geog. Gr. minares. yel.g. v. 85.90. 
99. Vide Fragments. 
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I&tfOrpfMi rat &14 to* w*f(riy*«4'U' ^ 

Aw.it T«tu* sn £xulnci Po^S^k* , 

It is said of tjie Ama?onians, that they were by 114 
means of a gentle turn ; nor did they regard jus? 
lice ; or hospitality : . but were devoted to ^ar aad 
rapine. 

» * * 

AAA* JC^t? rwot<r<r*, xou Aft p? *{y« fAtpufo. 
An y*( **' ¥*»«» w** Af w, 'Agfwsf n. 

Straho, who lived in Pontus, speaks of the flfrtjous 
upon thai; coast, as being given to horrid eu&totqs., 
I am senaibde, that many people cannot be brpugfrt 
to believe what is reported of these nations. They 
think, that the disposition of man can never be so 
depraved, as to turn to iia awn species, ami indulge 
in hantan caibage. I shall make no answer myself: 
but only place before the reader some few attesta- 
tions out of many, which might be produced, of this 


*e~ 


% > The Ktrrai and Sgi/fat were the same. 
•* AppllQB. Argjpawt. 1. 2. v. 039. 
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unnatural gratification. The writer before appeal- 
ed to, speaks of his neighbours the Scythians, as 
very cruel. ,7 Tjk pw y»( w*» goAf**?, c »r« x«» **• 
fywrof «yi ii». i&me 0/ Mei» were ^ brutal as to feed 
upon their own species. Pliny mentions the same 
circumstance. fi Anthropophagi Scyth« — humanis 
corporibus vescuntur. The same is in another place 
repeated. " Esse Scytharum genera, et plurima, 
gu« corporibus humanis vescerentur, indicftvimus. 
The Scythae Andropbagi are also spoken of by *■ He* 
rodotus. The Sacae, Indi, and Indo-Scythae, were 
of the same family, as those above ; and they are 
represented by Mela, as indulging in these horrid 
repasts. •* Scythae sunt Androphagi et Sacae.— -In- 
dorum quidam nullum animal occidere, nulli came 
vesci, optimum existimant.— quidam proximos, pa- 
rentesque, priusquam annis et segritudine in maciem 
eant, velut hostias csedunt ; caesorumque visceribus 
epulari fas, et maxime pium est. The Scythe art 
Cannibals, and so are the Saccz. — Some of the Indi 


57 Strabo. 1.7. p. 463. He takes notice in more places than 
one, ZxvOw {eNOvwrw, xati crmfxQQttywvrmp. See 1*7* p. 458. 

5S Pliny. 1.6. p. 315. 

s* Ibid. !. 7. P. 370. 

,0 L. 4. c.,118. also c. 106. He mentions one nation only. 
See Lucian. Toxaris. 

€l P. Mela. I. 3. c. 7. !»&« *iO$«rip*yw<. Schol. in Dionys. 
*. 626. See Origen. cont. Cels. 1. 3. c. 4. Concerning tnis cus- 
torn in different places, see Strabo. 1. 4. p. 307. 1. 11. p. 787. 
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will not kill any animal, nor feed at all uponjlesh. 
—Other* make it a rule, before their friends are 
emaciated either by years, or illness, to put them to 
death j like so many victim*: and they think it not 
only a lawful thing,; but a matter of duty and af- 
fection to feed upon their inward parts. The most 
reputable people of the Indi were supposed to have 
been the Nysaans : and they are particularly accu- 
sed of this crime* t% 4ta0 , i«*~rtf? v<f » to Nvwatoir 0^5 

rwro otxgvrac (Irfw?) avdfwroQxytis 11 vat. Tertullian 

gives the same account of the Cimmerian Scytbae, 
as has been exhibited of the Indie by Mela. 6l Pa- 
reiitom cadavera cum peoudibus ansa convivio con* 
vorant. Several nations devoted to the same prac- 
tice are enumerated by Aristotle. ruxXa f v » : t«h 

fCw*, d WpOf TO HTtiVUV, 1 TC&i ITfOf TffV #k8f««©pA<y«t* fU£C* 
f«* *X U * **0ftT*?'TUI' *™f« *M IIoi/TOy Aj£O*0* Tl *«l H»*0~ 

5^0*, x«i wBTiifurmm fOv«v Ir^eu There are many na- 
tions, who do not scruple to kill men, and after* 
wards to feed upon their flesh. Awmsng these we 
may reckon the nations of Pontus ; such as the 
Achaans, and the Heniochi ; as well as other people 
upon that coast. • One province in these parts, was 
that of the Chabareni, who lived near Colchis, and 
were denominated from their ** worship. They used 
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** Scholia in Dionys. v. 62*. p.. 1 i& 

41 Contra Manic k 1. 1, p, 365. 

*♦ The Chabareni were $0 called front Cha«barety Dooms Arc* : 


fit . '*»* AVthYW 9ff /* 

to behave tfury ifi&*m*nty .*> all atfaagir* whom 
chance taQVgbfc,tjp«» tbftir west; an#*e*fii to hive 
been wry refined ifl their orueHy. 6 * # °» W 5*»*» 
yq»*m«i> m trot yiwtow *«(W> ti«^ik *fw #*tiw> ««fc 
awtA* x^Tfv^irtf^ They we** probably the fem% w 
the Thebeans, called * Tihareni, a» we may judge 
both from the names* by which they were distin- 
guished, and from their situation. Sofia e£ the 
Ethiopians are aceoeedof these sad practise*, w& 
are accordingly ranked by Agathearerus among the 
07 CanrtihaJs, To say the truth, all those* auoog 
whom these customs prevailed, may be esteemed 
Ethiopians, They were all of the Cutbite race ; 
and consequently of Ethiopia original* A society 
of priests resided in Africa, near a cavern, where 
they fabled, that the queen of the Lamii was * bora. 
The place waa situated in a valley, and surrounded 
wiftfc ivy and yew trees, being of an appearance very 
gloomy; and not iti adapted to the rites, which 
were practised by the I^amian priests. fhtxe is an 




which wa§ undoubtedly the naiqe ti their chief plaice of ttp» 

. 6 * Stepfr, By wxt. X*C«f»roi. See Aristotle : Ethicoram 1. 7* 
c. 6. p. 118. 

„ m Thebaei, Tihareni, CLu&areai, have all a reference to tkc 
same worship of Theba, and Arene. 
*i AiO»oirf( A>0fwop«y*, Geogr. Vet. Or* toU 2* p» 41. 

•* AtTfov tvpiyifaff xittv xat.«ptA4NU wmpiftc* Diod. Sic* 1. 20* 

p. 778* See Yd. £1. p. 368. of Otis work* 
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account, of Matter temple hi the same * ctffi ntry, 
which could never he seen twice. The reason un- 
doubtedly was, that whoever oame within the pur* 
Heus xrf.it, was seized upon aqd slaughtered. The 
dread, that these practices caused among those, who 
lived within the verge of danger, has been the rea- 
son, why the accounts have been exaggerated : yet 
we may be weil assured, that there were in gene- 
ral too good .grounds for. this imputation of cruelty. 
And however the great family, of which I have 
boen treating, may in other respects appear bene- 
ficial and superior ; they were in their rite$;aad reli- 
gion barbarous to the last degree. 

It ia true, thai these am sonae accounts in their 
favour i at least sense tribes of this family .are re- 
presented to nose advantage. The poet Chtettlus 
has given a curious history of the Sacseao Orthoses ; 
of whose ancestry be speaks with groat honour* 
when .he is describing the expedition of Alexander 
the CjseaL 

' * • » 

70 MnAevopoi re Xomiu, ytmp Xxofot, *o<r*f $»*w 
* Airita vrvfofogou' NejuaJw yt (aw wot,* oureutoi, 


r<» avrot i{u/pi»». Strabo. 1. 7« p. 459* 

70 Apud Strabonera. 1.7. p« 464. Aiiacharsis was supposed 
to have 'been of this' family, K*i t©» A»«x A C 0>ly ^ •fOftv*™ tfep©» 
notarf « E^ofof TJmi ^9?i* ji r«i T« yira*. Ibid* 
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, . Next march'd ibe Sac% fond of pastoral life, 
Sprung from the Cuthitc Noinadcs, who livft 

- Amid the plains of Asia, rich ingrain. 

v . They from the Shepherd race derived their source, 
Those Shepherds, who in antient times were deem'd 

. The justest of mankind.' 

* » 

Yet we find, that these Sacte by some have been re- 
presented as Cannibals : frotn whence we may per? 
ceive, tbfet people of the same family often differed 
from one another. Of this Ephorus very justly took 
noticte, as we learn from 7% Strabo. When these 
colonies came in aftertimes to be so degenerate, 
tbete were still some remains of their original sense 
and ingenuity here and there to be foand. This 
was to be observed in the people of Etetica, as I 
have shewn from Strabo : and in the character ex- 
hibited of Cotys, king of Thrace. The like is taken 
notice of by Curtius in speaking of the Pontic 
Scythee. 7% Scythis non, ut caeteris Barbaris, rudis 
et inconditus sensus est Quidam eorum sapientiam 
capere dicuntur, qiiantumcunque gens capit semper 
armata. 
There was another custom, by which they render- 


71 Epopof— i*n Tf Act <pnan 9 nvoti rut ti aXX** £xvQw» xeu rm Xavp- 

faynf rvq h Ken ru* «to*» £«*» arterial* Strabo. 1. 7. p. 463. 
n L. 7. c. 8. 
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cd themselves infamous, thought in early times it was 
looked npon in a differient light They contracted 
an uniform, habit, of robbery aiid plunder; so that 
tljey lived , in * dtafe of piracy, waking continual 
depredations. This was so common ; in the first 
ages, that it was looked .upon with an eye of indif* 
ferepce, a& ; if it wqre attended wjUh do immorality 
and disgrace* .: Hence*, nothing wa* more common in 
those . days, when . a stranger claimed the rites of 
hpspitjaiity, , than to , task . him \vijth great indifference* 
whether ho jvas a; pirate ox ja merchant. Often* 
tunes both characters tyefre included in the same 
person. This is, the question, which Nestor puts 
to Tetemacbvs,and Mentor, after he had afforded 
them, a, qohle repast at Pyios. n It is now, says 
the agetf prippe, time tQ ask ou? guests, who they 
be, as they have finished their meal Pray,, sirs* 
xq/hfince come you, and what business has bivught 
you over the seas f Are you merchants destined ta 
any port ? or are you mere adventurers, and pirate^ 
who roam the seas tyithmt any place of destination;* 
and live by. rapine and ruin ? The same question is 
asked by other persons in different places ; and as 
the word in the original is Aiwruf**, which signifies 
robbers or pirates, the Scholiast observes, that there 
was nothing opprobrious in that term, or culpable in 
the profession. On the contrary, piracy and plun- 


u Homer. Qtfyss. r. v. 69, 
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der of old were esteemed v*ry honourable. Thdcy- 
dides speaks of Greece a* derated to th* " prafci 
tice in its early state, He say*, that ibtft* #tt to 
security among the little prtneiptfHtfes ? and conse- 
quently no polity : as the native* were continually 
obliged to shift their habitations through tfc to road§ 
of some powerful enemy* Bot this ac&ottitt of 
Thucydttteft relates to boersilittes hj land/ betw^n 
one clan and another; before the little province* 
were ma settled state; But the* depredations fcf 
which I principally spe&fc, were tflfected by rovers erf 
sea, who continually landed, and laid people under 
contribution upon the ctifcst. Many migration* were 
nade by persons, who were obliged to fly, and 1 leave 
their wives, and effects behtad them. Such losses 
were to be repaired, as soon as they gained a settle- 
ment. Hence, when they infested toy country, and 
made their levies upon the natives, one of their prrn- 
„ cipal demands was women : and of these the mWt 
noble and fair. Diodorus Skulus makes mention of 
one Bates in early times, who having been driven 
from Tiis own country, seized upon one of the Cy* 
clad®, and resided there with his companions, 

7$ Rot .*» rauTir xATQtKtfuvTto \m£trban "&ftXX4f 1«»> WWf *- 
vX&nnuv* (nravt^ovraf St ywxuiM -c^i-rrXtovra,^ dfrr*gtt* 

ano m* x^* yw***** . Here he took up his kabita* 


+m0- 


w L. 1. p. 2. 
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thn, and robbed many of the people, who sailed Ay 
thai island. And as there was a great Want fcf 
womeii among his associates, they used to pass over 
to the continent, and recruit themsehes from thence*. 
These depredations gave rise to the histories of pritt* 
^cesses being carried away by banditti ; atod of king* 
daughters being efcptosed to sea-monsters. The tfwra± 
sters aBtilded t6 were nothing mere than mariner* 
and pirates, Styled Cetei; Oeteni, and Oetones, from 
Cetus ; ^hich signified a sfea-mofister, or whale ; and 
also a large ship. Kn**c, uht vw* K*rwif wA^v jt**y» 
t* Kdto7. By Ctetus, feajfe Hssychius, is signified ft 
Wid eff ship. -CeVine is a fktgc float, in bulk likt 
u tofMe. Andromeda, itfhom some mention, a* 
having ^een exposed to a sea- monster, is said by 
76 others to have been carried away in a Cetus, 4t 

« 

Ship. The history of Hesione is of the same pi*r-» 
port : ttho was like Ahdromeda supposed to have 
been given up as a preylo a 77 Ccftus. fteltepha- 
ttis lakfes notice of the legend, and tries 40 give * 


****• 


*• Cotion-apud Phdtium. c. 4fr.' 'p. 4^7. The terra Kw? wa< 
by the Dorians expressed '»**«*,' Catus. ftmohg us, «tkete are 
large unwieldy vessels called Cats, particularly in the north. Cat- 
MraTer,"near*Ptyni"6uth, Signifies a ptace f5r~ve5se!s To "aliclior ; a 
harbour for K*toi, or ships. 

** The history generally turns upon three articles. The womeii 
are guarded by a dragon, Apa***, chained to a Petta, and expo- 
*ed to a Cctus : all which are mistaken terms. 
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solution. According to the original story, 7 * there 
was a sea-monster Cetus, who used to frequent the 
Trojan coast : and if the natives made him a pre- 
sent of young women, he peaceably retired : other* 
wise he laid the country waste. He imagines, that 
this Cetus was a king of the country, to whom this 
tribute was paid. But these demands were gene- 
rally made ; and this tribute levied by people of the 
sea. They landed, and exacted these contributions^ 
as the history expressly tells us. In short, these sea- 
monsters were not so much the Ceti, as the Ceteans, 
and Cetonians, those men of honour, the pirates, of 
whose profession and repute we have made mention 
before. Some of them settled in Phrygia, and 
Mysia, where they continued the like practices, and 
made the same demands. Kdtuoi, yivog Mv<rw. The 
Ceteans % says Hesychius, are the same people, as the 
Mysians. Their history is undoubtedly alluded to 
by Homer in a passage, which Strabo looked upon 
as an enigma ; and such a one as could hardly be 
79 solved. The poet is speaking of Neoptolemus, 
whose great exploits are related by Ulysses to the 
shade of Achilles in the regions below. Among 
other things he seems to refer to some expedition 


m >m 


** Tttfi th Ktyrtti rah Aiyiro*. &t t«k Tf wi* fit r»rc 9«A«rr*? i^w- 
t«. xa» f » flip oLvru £ou» xofaq, artru^iTo* it &f pit, rip X*?*" •**•* 
tfrvfuutm. De Incred. Histor. p. 90. 

** Amyfim T» fifof ^r/**A^o#, u Aiyw ri traipi?. L 13. p. g 15. 


made against the Mystaas, who were allies of the 
Trojans, and their neighbours. These Neoptolerous 
invaded, and slew their king Eurypylus with many 
of his subjects, in revenge for an unjust tribute, 
which he had exacted of other people. Ulysses 
tells Achilles, that he cannot enumerate aU the ac- 
tions of his son, 

AAA QM TOJr Tl\Xl^li^V X«TfMJf*T* %tt,\%Jf 

'Hgo.' Eufuvukn, voMtt f aptf «vrw tr*Nf « 

Kjl*HM XfttWTP, yW&IXW 11*1X0 fa(W. 

However, says Ulysses» one action I cannot pass 
voer ; which is his encounter with the hew Eurypy- 
lus, the wn of Teiephus ; whom hfi flew .* ami at 
the same time made a great slaughter qf the Os- 
teons. And all this w$s done 8< yuwuw b*s*a &>fw, 
on account of tie unjust gifts, which they extorted, 
and wlikh consisted in women* The passage must 
have had in it some origin*! obscurity, to have em- 
barrassed a person of Strata's learning. But when 
we know, that the Cetetn* were people, who used 
to make these demands ; and *t the mv# time, tl»t 


•*. Odyss. A. v. 518. 

81 The term is here used adjectively. We meet with yuwx* 
/**?«t *EM»^» rp«Tor, in the same mode of acceptation, at y***»«* 
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the Mysians were '* Ceteans : I think we may be 
assured of the true meaning of the poet. In short, 
these Mysians were Cuthites, and by race Nebrida?. 

Ss N«6jwJ o xuwyof xas ytyat , i AiOioiJ/, «£ iv Mveot. Nitn* 

rod, says the author of the Chronicon Paschale, 
tliat great hunter, and giant, the Ethiopian, was 
the person from whom the Mysians were descended. 
The history of this family is in all parts similar, and 
consistent. 

I have mentioned, that one of the most consider- 
able colonies, which went from Babylonia, was that 
of the Indi, or Sindi ; who have been further dis- 
tinguished by the name of the eastern Ethiopians. 
They settled between the Indus and Ganges, and 
one of their principal regions was Cuthaia, render- 
ed Cathaia by the Grecians. They traded in linea 
and other commodities, and carried on an extensive 
commerce with the provinces to the south. A large 
body of them passed inland towards the north, 
under the name of '* Sac® and Sacaians : who rang* 
ed very high, and got possession of Sogdiana, and 
the regions upon the Iaxartes. From thence they 
extended themselves eastward quite to the ocean. 
They were of the 8s Cuthic race, and represented as 


•* Hesy chilis above. 

91 P. 128. 

* Strabo, 1. 7. p. 464. 

" £«*«•. rvf Ixvfof ¥T* f*rt» Slcph. Byzant. 
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great ** archers : and their country wa» called * 7 Sa- 
caia and Cutha. The chief city was Sacastan, . the 
Sacastana of '* Isidorus Characenus, Of their in* 
roads westward we have taken notice ** before : for 
they sent out large bodies into different parts ; and 
many of the Tartarian nations are descended from 
them. They got possession of the upper part of 
China, which they denominated Cathaia : and there 
is reason to think, that Japan was in some degree 
peopled by them. Colonies undoubtedly went into 
this country both from Sacaia, and the Indus. 

The Chinese were the ancient Sine, and Seres ; 
who were so famous for their silk. There is in Pau- 
sanias a very curious account of thfe people, and of 
their manufacture* The. author has been speaking 
of the fine flax in Elis : and from thence takes an 
opportunity to digress, and to treat about the nature 
of silk. The former, says ** Pausanias, arise from 
seed : but those Jine threads, of which the Seres 


Scytharum poppli— Persae ilk* Sacas in uuiversum adpella- 
vcre. Pliny. 1. 6. c. 18- p. 315. 

16 Toy pjT im wpo^ovicnt Iafaprao «/xorra» 

To£a X<xxa» ^ogforrif.— 

Keu To%apoi, fytfg«» ti, x«i iOm a 0«fC«p» £i»p«». ■ Dionys. IIigMjy. 

v- 749- 
* 7 By Agathemems called 2«*»*. Gcog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 44. 
88 £ax«r «»« la*™ ZxvGw. I si dor us. Geog* Vet. vol. 2. p. 8. 
•• Vol. IV. of this Work. 
■° Pausan. 1. 67 p. 519, 
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make use m weaving, are of a different original. 
In their country is produced an insect which tks 
Grecians call, I«if , but the natives have a different 
name for it.— This the Seres attend to with gnat 
care, making proper receptacles for its preservation 
both in summer, and winter. He then proceeds to 
give a minute, but inaccurate, account of the silk* 
worm, and the manner of its spinning, which I oarit: 
and concludes with telling us, that the cmmtrtfi 
from whence this commodity comes, is an ishsi , 
named Seria, whkh lies in a recess of the Erythrata 
Sea. I have Men told by some, that it is not properly 
the ErythraanSea, but the river Sera, which incloses 
it, and forms an island similar to the Eeka m Egypt 
In short some insist, that it is not at ail bounded by 
the sea. They say also, that there is another island 
tailed Seria : and those who inhabit this, as well as 
Hie islands Abasa, and Sacaia in the neighbourhood, 
are of the Ethiopian race. Others affirm, that 
they are of the Scuthic family, with a mixture of 
the Ittdic. The history is in every part very true ; 
and in it we have described two nations of the Seres; 
who were of an Ethiopic, Indie, and Scuthic family- 
The first was upon the great Erythraean, or Indian, 
Ocean ; or rather upon the Ganges ; being a pro- 
vince inclosed by the branches of that river. There 
were many islands so formed ; and they are by geo- 
graphers called collectively the ** Delta of the 


i* 
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Ganges. The other region; of the Seres wa*i farther 
removed. It hi the same ae 9 * China, though spoken* 
<tf by Pausanias as an island : and it lies opposite 
to the islands of Japan, called here Abas* and S*-> 
eaia. Of the southern Seres upon the Ganges lit- 
tle notice has been taken : yet they will be found 
upon inquiry to have been a very notable people. 
They are. mentioned by Orosiua, who speaks of thetro 
as bordering upon the Hydaspes. The Seres of 
* Strabo are of the same part of the world. Mar- 
cianus Heracleota, in hifr ** PeripUis^ places thetn 
rather to the east of the river, and makes them ex* 
tend very high to the north, towards Casgerr «nd 
Thebet. They were the same as the Indie Cathomns, 
who at different time* got accesft into the lower re* 
gions of Seria, or China j and that partkufctr pro* 
vince called now Iiinan. The Sac* Kkeafoe,. who 
were of the same family, made large settlements in 
the upper provinces of that country ; which from 
them was called both 95 Seria and Cathaia. From 
thence they passed over to the islands of Japan : 
poe of which was from them named Sfeeaia. It still 


*» M*v» <Tvnir**ix*Xxt>h+ wp #?*znn. Agatfo<«i<iefMs. I. % c. 6\ 
p. 42. Geog. Vet. Gr. vol. 2, 

11 Strabo. L15. p. 1027. 

•* Geog. Graec. ydl. 1. p. 2% 

V Marcianus Heracleota places a nation of Seres to the nvrtli 
Q £ the Sinenses ; wbere now is the regfen of Chines* Cattail*, 
5** Pcriplvis, p, 29, Geof. Vet. yo|. 1, 
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is so called ; and the capital has the same name ; 
and is famous for the worship of the God *Dai- 
Maogin. Father Lewis de Froes, in a letter quoted 
by 97 Kawnpfer, takes notice of a terrible earthquake 
both at MeacOr and in Sacaia. The names of the 
Deities in Japan and China, and the form of them, 
as well as the mythology, with which they are attend- 
ed, point but the country from whence they origi- 
nally came. The prevailing religion in each of these 
, kingdoms, and the most antient, is the 9 ' Sinto, or 
religion of the Sindi. By these are signified the 
Indi, who first introduced this mode of worship, as 
is acknowledged by the Chinese themselves. One 
of the Mohammedan " travellers, whose account 
has been published by the learned Renaudot, assures 
us, that the Chinese had no sciences : that is, I sup- 
pose, none, but what were imported. That their 
religion and most of their laws were dervoed from 
the Indh Nay, they are of opinion, that the In- 

*• Purchas. vol. 5. p. 596. Dai-Maogin is probably Deus 
Magog, sive Deus Magus. 

* L. 1. p. loi. notes. '.. 

Annum in urbe Sacaio morarus. ' Epistola Gasparis Vile la 
apud Maffaeum. Vide Hist. Ind. p, 401, It occurs often in the 
letters of these missionaries. 

»* Ibid. p. 203.204. It is called in China the religion, of 

Fo. 

99 Account t>f China by Two Mohammedan Travellers in the 
Ninth Century, p. #6. 
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dians tatight them the worship of idols; and const- ' 
der them, as a very religious nation. 

The people, who introduced these things in the 
upper region of this country, w£re the northern 
Seres, a branch of the Cathaian Sacs* l0 ° 2nf«*, rf-' 
pot faqZo^ov Ixvflixov. They were a different people^ 
from the Sinse and Sinenses, though at last incorpo- 
rated with them. The chief city of the country was 
occupied by them, which they called after their own: 
name Sera ; and they named the region Cathaia, ' 
Hence Ptolemy makes mention, x £*;*?, mc to* 2avw 
Miitj o«oA£«c, of Sera, the capital of the Since : so 
that in his time, and indeed long before, (he Sinenses 
and Seres were looked upon as the same. In China 
the Deity upon the Lotos in the midst of waters has 
been long a favourite emblem, and was imported 
from the west. The insigne of the dragon was from 
the same quarter. The Cuthites worshipped Cham, 
the Sun ; whose name they variously compounded. 
In China* most things which have any reference to 
splendour, and magnificence, seem to be denomi- 
nated from the same object. Cham is said in the 
language of that country to signify any thing * su+ 
preme. Cum is a fine building, or * palace ; simi- 


i , 11 u ( — »»^^ 


tc * Scholia in Diooys. v. 752. 

1 L. 1. ell. 

* Bayer's Muweum Siwcunu vol. 2. p« 1## 

3 Ibid. p. £5. 
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lar to Coma of die Amdmans. Cum k a * tard cr 
master : Cham a 5 sceptre. Lastly, by Cham is sig- 
nified a 6 priest, analogous to the Chdmanim and 
7 Chatnerim 4f Cutha, and Babylonia. The coon- 
try itself is by the Tartars called ' Haiti. The cities 
Cham-jd, Campion, Comphidh, Cuoidofc, Chamul, 
and. many ethers of tfad same form, are manifestly 
compounded of the sacred term Cham* Catnhalu, 
the name of the antient metropolis* is the city of 
9 Chotn-Bal; and Milton styles it very properly, 
Cmnbalu, seal of 10 Cathuian Chan* By this is 
meant th6 chief city of the Cuthean Monarch ; for 
Chan* is a derivative of Cabta* a prince. It sews 
sometimes in China and Japan to have been ex- 
pressed Quan; dnd Quano. The Lama, and Lamai* 
those priests of Thebet and Tartary, are of tbfe sami 
original, as the Laniii in the west 

As the religion of this people extended so far, we 
itaefct with many noble edifices in various parts of 


4 Btyt's Mufctetim Sinietita. vol. 2* p. 108. Tfce Tartaric 
pritice^ are styled Cham. 

Ibid. p» 98. 

Ii>id. p. 102. 

2 Kings, c, 23. v. 5. Hosea. c. 10. v. 5. 

Herbert's Travels, p. 375. 

Civitas Cambalu, in provincia Gathai — — sonat autem Ci- 
vitas Domini. Marcus Paul us Venetus. 1. 2. a 1» 

10 Chiasm p^tusimam Cathaii partem. Kitchen China Must, 
P« 60. 
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the easi, which Mill afford evidence* of their origU 
naL T#o temples are taken notice of by Hameton 
near Syrian in " Pegu ; which he represents, as so 
like in structure, that they seemed to be built by 
the same model. One stood about six miles to the 
southwards, and was called Kiakiack, or the God of 
Gods Temple. The image of the Deity ifcas m a 
sleeping posture, and sixty feet in length : and was 
imagined to have lain in that state of repose six 
thousand years. The doors and windows, says our 
author, are always open, and every body has permis* 
sion to see him. When he atvakes, it is said, that 
the world will be annihilated. This Temple stands 
on a high open spot of ground, and may easily be 
seen in a clear day eight leagues off. The other is 
situated in a low plain north of Syrian, and at about 
the same distance. It is called the Temple of Da- 
gun, and the doors and windows of it are, continual- 
ly shut : so that none can enter but the priests. 
They will not tell of what shape the idol is ; but 
only say, that is not of a human form. As soon as 
Kiakiack has dissolved the frame and being of the 
world, Dagon, or Dagun, will gather up the frag T 
ments, and make a new one. I make no doubt, but 
the true name of the temple was Tach-Iach, and de- 
dicated to the same God, as the lachusi in Japan. 
Mr. Wise takes notice of the Grecian exclamation 


" Hamelto&'s Account *f the East ladies, vol. 1 p. 57< 
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to n Diooti$u$»> when the terms M Iaccbe, O Iacche, 
were repeated :. and he supposes, with great proba- 
bility, that the Peguan name had a reference to the 
same Deity. It is very certain that the worship of 
Dionusus prevailed very early among the nations in 
the east. The Indians used to maintain, that bis 
rites began first among them. Professor Bayer has 
shewn, that traces of his worship are still to be ob- 
served among the people of these parts : and. parti- 
cularly among the Tamuli of Tranquebar. H They 
have a tradition that there was once a gigantic per- 
son named Maidaskuren, who was born at Nisada- 
hura. near the mountain Meru. He had the horns 
of a bull, and drank wine, and made mar upon the 


•* Sec Wise's Treatise of the Fabulous Ages. p. J&5. 

•* l**x*> * t**Xh 'Aristopb. Ranae. v. SI 8. 

14 Inde Tamuli uarrant, Maidashurcn fuisse aliquem dictum a 
Maidham et Ashuren, quasi Taurutn Gigantem (Gigantas autem 
flngunt Ileroas suos fuisse) in Nisadabura urbo haud longe a 
*Meru Monte natum, qui Taurina corona gestarit ; carnibusque 
pastus, turn aliarmn animamiura, turn vaccarum (quod in Iodis 
suromum scelus) et vino ad ebrjetatcra repleri solitus, Diis bellum 
intulerit. Ceterum in comitatu habuisse octo Pudara, seu gigan- 
tteos et malitiosps Pxmonas, ex fa m ilia Indicorum Pastorum, quos 
Kobalcr, i. e. Pastores vocant ; curru vectum aboctonisleonibus, 
aut leopard is, aut tigridibus, aut elcphantis. Habetis Nysam, ubi 
natum ferurtt Bacchum c tiara Graecorum aliqui. Habetis Menun 
m on tern, unde Jovis M^of Lucia ni agitatus jocis : habetis KaCaXw, 
ct cornua et cur rum, et quicquid ad fabulam veteris Grzeciae de- 
sLderatiStf Bayer. Hist* Bactgana. ,p. 2. 3. 
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Gods. He was attended by eight Puttem, who were 
gigantic and mischievous daemons, of the family of 
those Indian Shepherds, called Kobaler. In this 
account we have a manifest reference to the histo- 
ry of Dionusus, as well as that of the Dionusians y 
by whom his rites were introduced. And we may 
perceive, that it bears a great resemblance to the 
accounts transmitted by the I5 Grecians. What are 
these Kobaler, who were descended from the Shep- 
herds, but the same as the Cobali of Greece, the 
uniform attendants upon Dionusus : a set of priests, 
whose cruelty and chicanery rendered them infa- 
mous* x K*€aAat Satpovtq t\tri tips? raAflfot tsrifi ro» 

tiiowQu* mwcmum. The Cobali were a set of cruel 
damons, whofollowed in the retinue of Dionusus. It 
is a term made use of for knaves and cheats. 

The second temple near Syrian is said, in the ac- 
count above, to have been inaccessible to strangers : 
so that they could not tell, under what shape the 
Deity was represented. Thus much they were in- 
formed, that it was not human. As the Deity was 
called Dagun, we may easily conceive the hidden 


15 Strabo mentions— Wvavaws t»>«< iOvo?, xon «roXit ma£ «vr«if 
1iv<r<rat,* 9 xcu opoc to Swig mc woAta;* MHPON. L 15. p. 1008* Dio- 
dorus has a most curious account concerning Dionusus in India, 
and of the supposed place of his birth.— Owft»{w8«w tds eotim* 
T«fTUf Toy Tovoy tbtov Mqgov* 1. 2* p. 123. 

** Scnplia in Plutum Aristophank. v. 279* 
jCoC«ta?, K*Kov£yos 9 arawvgyof. Hesych. 
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character, under which he was described We may 
conclude, that it was no other than that mixed figore 
of a man and a fish, under which he was of afd wor- 
shipped both in Palestine and Syria. He i* express- 
ed under this symbolical representation in many 
parts af I? India ; and by the Brahmins is called! 
Wietnou and Visbnou. Dagon and Vishnou heroe 
» Hke reference. They equally represent the man of 
the sea, called by Berosus Oannes : whose history 
has been reversed by the Indians* They suppose, 
that he will restore the world, when it shall be de- 
stroyed by the chief God. But by Dagon is signif 
tied the very person, through whom the earth has 
been already restored, when it was in a state of 
ruin : and by whom mankind was renewed. Da- 
gon and Noah I have shewn to be the same. Vish* 
Nou is represented, like Dagon, under the mixed 
figure of a man and a fish : or rather of a man, a 
prineely figure, proceeding from a fish. The name 
of the district, near which the temples above stand* 
we find to be called Syrian : just as the region was 
named, where stood the temples of Atargdtis and 
Dagon. Syrus, Syria, and Syrian, are all of the same 
purport, and signify Coelestis, and Solaris, from 
*Sehor, the. Sun. 


,T Kircher's China, p. 158. Baldaetis. Part f. c. 1. 

11 Syria was supposed to hive been denominated from Syrus, 
the offspring of the Stun— B*£ir*>inK*«* AiroAXtfroc £vpo?. Dio- 
dorus. 1. 4. p. 273. See p. f)7. of this vol time. 
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Many travellers have taken notice of the temple* 
in India : which are of a wonderful construction ; 
and to which there is scarce any thing similar in 
other parts of the world. The great traveller Go* 
nielli mentions a pagoda in the island Salsette near 
Bombay, which is looked upon as a work pf great 
antiquity. It is called the pagod of '* Canorin ; and 
a tradition prevails among the Indians, that it was 
constructed by some of the Giant race. It stands 
towards the ea6t side of a mountain, which 
consists intirely of a hard rock : and out of this 
the various edifices are not bu\U : but hewiK 
Round about are innumerable columns, and many 
inferior temples, covered with beautiful cupolas, 
together with figures of men and animals, all alike 
formed out of the solid rock. Some of the statues 
are completely carved : others are in basso relievo; 
and habited in a peculiar manner ; so as te witness 
great antiquity. There are likewise many eaves, 
and grottos, curiously contrived : and friany large 
tanks of water, commodiousty disposed over the 
area of the inclosure. The author is very copious 
in his description of this place ; and of the pagodas, 
which are within it. And he assures us, towards 
the close, that all, which has been hitherto observed, 
is formed from the rock, without any separation, or 
addition : every figure still adhering at the basis, to 


it 


See Chttrcbil's Voyages, vol, 4. p. 19*. 
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the mass, on which it stands. The whole is deso- 
late, unfrequented, and difficult of access. 

At no great distance from Salsette is an island of 
equal curiosity, called by the Portuguese Etephanto. 
It is described by our countryman >9 abovementiooed, 
who supposes, that it was thus named from the 
figure of an elephant, which is carved upon it, out 
of a great black stone, about seven feet in height 
It is f says he, so like a living elephant, that at 
two hundred yards distance, a sharp eye might be 
deceived by its similitude. A little way from this 
stands an horse, cut out of a stone; but not so pro- 
portionable, and well shaped, as the elephant, 
There is a pretty high mountain standing in the 
middle of the island, shaped like a blunt pyramid ; 
and about half way to the top is a large cave, thai 
has two large inlets, which serve both for a passage 
into it, and for light. The mountain above it rests 
on large pillars, hewn out of a solid rock ; and 
the pillars are curiously carved. Some have the 
figures of men about eight feet high in several 
postures ; but exceedingly well proportional, and 
cut. There is one, that has a Giant with four 
heads joined; and the faces looking from each otfier. 
He is in a sitting posture, with his legs and feet 
under his body. His right hand is above twenty 


19 Hamelton'a New Account of the East Indies, vol. l. c. 22. 
p. 241. 
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inches. There are several dark rooms hewn out of 
the rock : and a Jine spring of sweet water comes 
out of one room, and runs through the cave out at 
one of the inlets. I fired a fuzee into one of the 
rooms ; . but I never heard cannon or thunder make 
such a dreadful noise; which continued about half 
u minute ; and the mountain seemed to shake* As 
soon as the noise was over, a large serpent ap- 
peared ; which made us take to our heels, and get 
out of the cave at one door; and he in great haste 
went out at the other. I judged him to be about 
fifteen foot long : and two foot about: and these 
were all that I saw worth observation on that 
island. I asked the inhabitants of the place, who 
were all Gentows, or Gentiles, about twenty in 
number, if they had any account, by history, op 
tradition, who made the cave, or the quadrupeds 
carved in stone : but they could give no account. 

We have a like account of these pagodas in 
Purchas. — " In Salsette are two temples, or holes 
rather of pagodes, renowned in all India. One of 
•which is cut from under a hill of hard stone, and is 
of compasse within about the bignesse of village of 
foure hundred houses; with many galleries or 
chambers of those deformed shapes, one higher than 
another,, cut out of the hard rock. There, are in 
all three hundred of these galleries. The other is 


** Purchas from R. Fitch,, vol. 5. p. 545. 
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in another place, of like matter and forme.— In a 
little island called Pory, there standeth a high hill, 
on the top whereof there is a hole, that goeth downe 
on the hill, digged and fcarved out of the hard rocke ; 
within as large as a cloyster, round beset with shapes 
of elephants, tygres, Amazons, and other like work, 
workemanly cut, supposed to be the Chinois handy 
worke. But the Portugals have now overthrown* 
those idol-temples. Would God, they had not set 
new idols in their rootne. 

There are descriptions of many other antient 
edifices in India; some of which, are of stupendous 
workmanship: but of all others, that which was 
visited by the curious traveller Thevenot, seems to 
be of the greatest extent, and of the most wonderful 
construction. It is called the pagod of *° Elora : 
and stands near the city Aurangeabad, in the pro* 
vince of Balagate. He says, that his rout lay up a 
very rugged mountain, and very hard for the oxen, 
by which his carriage was drawn, to ascend : though 
the way, cut out of the rock, was almost every where 
as smooth, as if it were paved with free-stone. At 
the top, he discovered a spacious plain of well* 
cultivated land, with a great many villages and ham- 
lets amidst gardens, and plenty of fruit trees and 
woods. The first part of this lovely plain was oc- 


** Thevenot's Travels into the Indies* Fart iii. c. 44* p. 74. 
Translation.. 
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cupied by people of the Mohammedan persuasion. 
A little farther westward, says our author, my 
Piens and I were above half an hour clambering 
down the rock into another very law plain. The 
first things l4aw were some very high chapels; 
and I entered into * a porch cut out of the rock, 
which is of grayish stone : and on each side of, 
that porch, there is the gigantic figure of a man, 
cut out of the natural rock : and the walls are co- 
vered all over with other figures in relief cut iV 
the same manner. Having passed that porch, I 
found a square court, an hundred paces every way. 
The walls are the natural rock, which in that place 
is six fathom high, and perpendicular to the ground- 
plot ; and cut as smooth and even, as if it were 
plaster smoothed with a trowel. Before all things 
I resolved to view the outside of that court : and I 
perceived, that these walls, or rather the rock, - 
hangs : and that it is hollowed underneath : so that 
the void space below makes a gallery almost tico 
fathoms high, and four or five broad. It hath the 
rock for a basis : and the whole is supported only 
by a single tow of pillars cut in the rock ; and dis- 
tant from the extremity of the gallery about the 
length of a fathom : so that it appears as if there 
were two galleries. Every thing there is exceed- 
ing' well Cut : and it is really a wonder to see so 
great* mass in the a\r i which seems so slenderly 
underpropped, that one can hardly help shuddering 
at first entering into it. m 

VOL. V. ft 
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In the middle of the court there is a chapel, whose 
walls, inside and outside, are covered with figures in 
relief. They represent several sorts of beasts, as grif- 
fons and others, cut in the rock. On each side of the 
chapel there is a pyramid, or obelisk/ larger at the 
basis, than that at Rome : but they are not sharp 
pointed. They have some characters upon them 
which I do not understand. The obelisk on the left 
hand has by it an elephant, as big as the life, cut 
out of the rock, as every thing else is : but his 
trunk has been broken off. At the farther end of 
the court I found two staircases cut in the rock ; and 
I went up with a little Bramin, who seemed to be 
a knowing per&n. Being at the top, I perceived 
a kind of area (if thi space of a league and an half, 
or two leagues, may be called an area) full of stately 
tombs, chapels, and temples, which they call pagodas, 
cut in the rock. 

I entered into a great temple built in the rock. 
It has a fiat roof, and is adorned with figures 
within, as the walls of it also are. In this temple 
are eight rows of pillars in length, and six in 
breadth : which are about a fathom distant from 
each other. The temple is divided into three parts : 
— in the middle of the third, or extrean^ part, 
upon a very high basis, there is a gigantic idol, 
with a head as big as a drum ; and his other parts 
proportionable. All the walls of the temple are 
covered with gigantic figures in relief, and on the 
outside, all round the temple, are a great many 
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lit tic chapelt, adorned with figures of an ordinary 
bigness in relkqf, representing men and women em- 
bracing one another. 

Leaving this spot 9 I went into several other 
temples of a different structure, built also from 
the rock ; and full of figures, pilasters, and 
pillars. I saw three temples one over another ; 
which have but one front all three ; but it is di* 
vided into three stories, supported by as many raws 
of pillars : and in every story there is a great 
door for the temple. The staircases are cut out of 
the roek. I saw but one temple which was arched: 
and therein I found a room, whereof the chief or- 
nament was a square bason. It was cut in the 
rock, and full of spring water \ which arose within 
two or three feet of the brim of the bason. There 
are a vast number ofpageds all along the rock : in- 
deed there is nothing else to be seen for above two 
leagues. He concludes with Baying, that he made 
diligent inquiry among the natives, about the origin 
of these wonderful buildings : and the constant tra- 
dition was, that all these pagodas, great and small, 
with all their works, and ornaments, were made by 
Giants : but in what age they could not %% telL 


* 3 These pagodas have been since visited by that curious tra- 
veller and Orientalist, M. Anquetil Du Perron. In his treatise 
called Zend-Avesta, a very precise account may be found of these 
buildings, and of their dimensions; also the history, and pur* 

B 2. 
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» Many of these ' antient structures have been at- 
tributed to Ram-Scander, or Alexander the Great : 
but there is nothing among these stately edifices, 
that in the least savours of Grecian workmanship : 
nor had that monarch, nor any of the princes after 
him, opportunity to perform works of this nature; 
We have not the least reason to think, that the? 
ever possessed the country : for . they were called 
off from their attention this way by feuds, and en* 
gage men ta nearer home. There is no tradition of 
this country having been ever conquered, except by 
the fabulous armies of 14 Hercules and Dionusus. 
What has Jed people to think, that these works were 
the operation of Alexander, is the similitude of the 
name Raratxa rider. To this person, they have 
sometimes been' attributed. But Ramtxander wtfs 
a Deity, the supposed son of Bal ; and he is in- 
troduced among the personages who were concerned 
in the incarnations of M Vishnou. 
i The Temple of Elora, and all • the pagodas of 
which I have mfcde mention, must' be of great an- 
tiquity, as the native* cannot reach their a&ra. They 
werktrodoubtedly the work of the Indo-Cuthites, 


port, of the various representations, according to the notions 
of the Brahmins. S«e Zend-^esta. vok 1. p. 234, 
. * Strabo. 1. 15. p« 1007. 
. ** Kirchw's China* p. 158. 
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whp came so «ajly int& ;the$# patts { and tif whose! 
W^prylhave treated at l**gk>,/Tbey cart* hatha* 
under the name of Ipdi and Sindte aUo : of Arfrbians»i 
and Ethiopian* .And that • these strufcUiees were; 
formed, by them will appear fr^P' many, weum-i 
stances.; bjut especially from wpfks of j^^iafe 
Magnificence, which were performed by \*t#xxp 'wl 
other places. For scarce any pepple, <#&*& harfe 
affected what has bean here described* feuV4rbpfcn<Sh' 
of that family, which erected the tow$fc iw. Baby-. 
Ionia, the walls of Balbec, and .the pyramids. o£ 
Egypt. j ( , i 

Marco Polo was in Cathaia in 'the time of .the 
Tartar Emperor Cnblai Chan: and be speaks of- 
the chief city Campion, as of great, 6xt6nt;*.and 
mentions a most magnificent temple. ..He ^-.says,- 
that the idols were -made of stone, and wood ; and! 
some of day : and there were several overlaid with 
gold ; add very artificially wrought* Among thesa 
some were so great, that they contained ten paces: 
ip length; and were placed upon >:tfoe earth in ait 
attitude, as if they lay upright. Near to these, 
stood several smaller idols, which, seemed to pay/ 
obeysance tp the ft larger : and they appeared all to; 

I . r l ' '. " 

* * ■ » ./ i j 

■l- i i r ',' ■ ,.! ■ t { . . ... ' i ■ ' . , ' . A . \ . t 

*• Purchas. vol. 3. c. 4. p. 77. See Kircher's China, part 3. 

c. 2. 3. 

%7 This is not unlike thg description of the Gtfjl Nil us, as we 
meet with it in Gr titer, Sandys, and other*. .... 
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be greatly revered. Hadgi Mehemet, a great tra- 
veller, *fco discoursed with Ramusio, told Mm, that 
be bad been at a Campion; and mentioned the 
largeness of the temple*. > In one of these he saw 
the statues of a > man, and a woman, stretched on 
the ground : each of which was one piece, forty feet 
long arid gilded. Campion is probably the same 
eity, which is alluded to by Marco t the same too, 
which the antients called Sera, and the moderns 
Nankin : for the names of places in China are con* 
tinually changing. In the account of Sba Rokh's 
embassy to * Cathaia, mention is made of a city 
Katn-ju : and of a temple, whose dimensions were 
vary large. The author says, that each side was 
five hundred kes or cubits. In the middle lay an 
idol, as if it .were asleep ; which was fifty feet in 
length. Its hands and feet were three yards long; 
and the bead twenty-one feet in circumference. 
There were others at bis back, and over his bead, 
about a cubit high ; and placed in such attitudes, that 
they seemed alive. The great image was gilt all over ; 
and held one hand under his head; and the other 
was stretched along, down his thigh. They called it 
Samonifu. Tfre Babylonians, and Egyptians, and 
all of the same great family, used to take a pleasure 
in forming giganlfc figures; and exhibiting other 


** Asdey's Collection, vol* 4. p. 639. 

** From Ramusio. See Astley's Collection, to), 4* p« 624* 
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representations equally stupendous. Such were the 
colossal * statues at Thebes ; and the sphinx in the- 
plains of Cocome. The statue etected by * Neba- 
chadftenar in the plains of Dura, wm in height* 
threescore Babylonish cubits. It wai probably 
raised in honour of Cham, the Sun ; and perhaps 
it was also dedicated to the head of the Chaldatc 
family; who was deified, and reverenced under 
that title. Marcellinus takes notice* of a statue of 
Apollo, named "Comeiis; which in the time of 
the Emperor Verus was brought from Sdeucia to 
Rome. This related to the same ddity, as the pwe-* 
ceding. We may also infer, that this temple at 
Kam-ju was erected to Cham, the Sua, whom the 
people worshipped under the name of Samonifti. 

An account is given in s * Purchas of a Colossus 
in Japan, made of copper ; which was seen by Cap* 
tain Saris* an Englishman, at a place called Dabis. 
If represented a man of immense stature/ sitting 
updn his beets; The same person saw at M Meaco, 
a Temple, eqaal in extent to St: Patd'i in London^ 
westward of the choir : and in it an idol larger than 
the former, which reached to the roof of the buildr 


* Daniel, c. 23. y$ 1. 

31 Simulacrum Comet Apolljnis, .ayulsuro sod) bus, perlatijny 
que Rowara. Marcellinus. U 23. p. 287- 

3 * Purchas. vol. 6. p. 695. Saris was in Japan anno }6l2 t 
w Ibid. 
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ing. These were, the statues of Xaca and Aroida, 
two of the thief ; Deities of Japan. Herbert takes . 
nefcice of the temples, and Deities abase ; and days, 
that they were called "Maaoadies. One of these 
coloatel statues w&9 erected >by the Emperor Tycho- 
zama, the chair, br throne, of which i<k>l r was.se- 
reoty fe*t high* and eighty uide. He speaks also 
of: the statue at Dabis; which, though ia,a sitting 
posture, wad in height twenty-four feet; Tlaty were 
both of copper ; or, as- he terms it, auricalo. 

It is remarkable, that ia Japan, the priests and 
nobility; have the title of 3 ? Garni, . The Emperor 
Quebacondono, in a letter to the Portuguese vice* 
rdy, 1585, : tells hita, 3 . 6 that Japan t> the kingdom 
of Chasms ; whom, says be, we J&id to be the same 
m Sciri 9 'the origin, of Ml things. By < 37 Sein is pro- 
bably signified San, the Sufi ; who waa the same a3 
Ghatoi, rendered here, Chamis. The laws of the 
country are spoken of as the, laws of Chanaia : and 
,we ate told by Keempfer, that all the Gods were 
styled either. |8 Sin, or Caipi, The founder of the 
empire is said to - have been Tensio Dai Sin, or 
T4n*to the God of Light:. Near his Tepaple was 9 


34 Herbert's Travels, p. $7*. Similar to Mw ahs of the Gre« 
cians, whose priests were, Mating, the Maenades. ♦ 
3 * K&mpfer. I. 2. p. 153. 

*• Organtinus Brixiensis. . See Purchas. vol. a, p. 334, 
37 It was probably pronotinced Schin. . 
'• Kaempfer above. 


eftVora, "religiously visited, upott account of his 
having been once bid: when no sun, nor stars ap- 
peared. He was esteemed the fountain of day, andr 
his Temple was called the Temple of 39 Naiku, 
Near this cavern was another Temple ; in which 
the Canusi, or priests, shewed an image of the 
Deity, sitting upon a cow. - It was called Dainits 
No Ray, the Great Representation oftiie * Sun. 

One of their principal Gods islakusi; similar to 
the Iacchus of the west. Ktempfer say*, that he is 
the 4X Apollo of the Japanese s and they describe 
him as the Egyptians did Orus. His Temple stands 
in a town called Minnoki: and Iachusi is here re- 
presented upon a gilt Tarate flower : which is said 
to-be the * nymphsea palustrts maxima ; or faba 
JEgyptiaca of Prosper Alpinus. Ope half of a large 
scallop shell re like a canopy placed over him j and 
his head is surrounded with a crown of rays. I 
think,- that we may perceive, to whom the Temple 
of Naiku was dedicated ; and from what person the 
town of Minnoki was named, where Iachusi was 


*• Kaempfer. 1. 3. p. 231. . 

«• Ibid. 

♦» Ibid. 1.5. p. 493. 

?* Ibid. Kaempfer mentions the imago of Amida in Siam, 
N which appeared in an upright posture upon thft Tarate flower. 
He calls it in this passage the Nymphaea magna incarnata. I. 1. 
p. 30. ' 
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worshipped. Tbey have also an tA<A Menippfc 
much reverenced in different parts- It certainly 
relates to the same perfcon ; and k a Gompoond of 
two terms already fully explained " 

Ksempfer is a writer of great credit, who was for 
soaie u time in these parts. He certifies what has 
been above said by Saris about the idols of this 
country. He saw the Temple of Dabys, which he 
more truly renders " Daibod. He had a sight of it 
in his first embassy to Jedo ; which city he visited 
twice. He speaks of the buildings as very spacious ; 
and ** at the beginning of the menu* towards it on 
each side stood the statue of an hero in black, near, 
four fathoms high, and almost naked, having only a 
loose piece of drapery around him. He had the 
face of a lion : and was in other respect* well 
enough proportioned. His height was four fathoms ; 
and he stood on a pedestal of one fathom— The Tem- 
ple of Daibod was opposite to the gate, and in the 
middle of the court. It woo by much the loftiest 
building, that we liad seen in Japan : and fad a 
double bended stately roof— The pillars were ex- 


« Mw'ivw: See Vol. III. of this work. 

44 He went to Japan in the year 1690. 

45 The same is described by Lewis Almeida, who expresses the 
name still mora precisely, Dai-But. See Epistolae Selects Soc. 
Jes. apud Maffeum Hist. Indie,, p. 428% He also gives a de- 
scription of the Temple. 

46 L. 4. p. 553. 
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cesshe large ; and at least a fathom and a half 
thick. The Mel woe gilt all over; and of an in- 
credible skse; imomuch that two mate could 
lie in the palm of hie hand. It was sitting, after 
the Indian manner, cross+legged, on a Tarate 
flower, which was supported by another fi&wer. 
The leaves of this stood upwards, by way of 
ornament ; and they were both raised about two 
fathomsfrom the floor. 47 Dai, in the antient lan- 
guage of the eastern countries, signified Deus, and 
Dwus, any thing divine. By Dai-Bod was meant 
the ( God Biidha ; whose religion was styled the 
Budso : and which prevailed greatly upon the Indus* 
and Ganges. The origin of. this religion, says 
tf KsNupfer, must be looked for among the Brahmins. 
I have strong reasons to believe, both from the affi- 
nity °f the name, and the very nature of this wor± 
ship, that the author was the same person whom the 
Brakmms caUBudha, and believe to have been the es~ 
sential part of JVistnou. The Chinese and Japanese 

»«»— *■»■»— —^—» i ii i ■ i i i i ■ ii i ■■' ii ■ ■ i ■■ " » ■ * \ »i wm 
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4f According to Ksempfer, 1. 2. p. 159. Dai signifies a Lord, 
or Prince* Dius and Divus were applied in the same manner by 
the Greeks and Romans : yet they were titles, which properly 
related to the Gods :, and Dai did so likewise. This is apparent 
from its being always annexed to the names of Deities. • 

Dai is the same as Dairy, the title of the ecclesiastical mo- 
narch. Ibid. 

In another part of his work, he says, that Dai signified great : 
Sin, and Cami, a God, or Spirit. 1. 5. p. 226. But in none 
of these expositions do I believe him to be precise. 

♦• L. 3. p. 241. 
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c/z// /**» Buds and Siaku. The people <rf* Siam re- 
present him under theform of a Mter in a sitting 
posture, and of> a prodigious size. His shin is 
black, and his hair, curled: by which, I rappose, 
is meant woolly : and the images about him are of 
the same complexion. He was 00k the author of 
tbe religion, as our traveller supposes: but the 
great object, to which the worship was directed. 
He was supposed by the 5 ° Brahmius-to have had 
neither father, nor mother. By Budha we are cer- 
tainly to understand the idolatrous symbol, caUed 
by some nations Buddo ; the same as Argus and 
Theba. In the mythology transmitted concerning 
it, we may see a reference both to the machine it- 
self, and to tbe person preserved in it In conse~ 
quence of which we find this person also styled Rod, 
Budha, and Buddo ; and in the west Butus, Battus, 
and Bceotus. He was said by the Indians not to have 
been born in the ordinary way; but to haye come 
to light indirectly through the side of 5I bis mother 
By Clemens of " Alexandria, he is called Botrta : 
and in the history of this person, however varied, 
we may perceive a refetion to the Arkite Deity of 
the Sea, called Poseidon : also to Arcalus, and Dio- 


m+ j mm im*—m ^mmm 


*• Ibid. 1. 1. p. 36. They call him Siaka and Sacka. Ibid. 

5° Ibid. 

51 Socratis Ecclesiast. Hist. 1.1. c. 7. 

Bud dam per virginis latus narrant exortum. 

Retramnus de Nativitate Christi. c. 3. 
** Strom. 1. 1. p. 359.. The MSS. have Bdwraaod Vovrra. 
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misus; styled JtaeOtus and Thebanus. Kaempfer 

has a curious history of a Deity of this sort, called 

51 Abbuto ; whose Temple stood in the province of 

Bungo upon the sea-shore, near the village of Toma. 

About a quarter of a. German mile, before you 

come to this village, stands a famous Temple of the 

Gqd Abbuto ; which is said to be very eminent for 

miraculously curing many inveterate distempers : 

as also for procuring a wind, and good passage. 

For this reason, sailors, and passengers, always 

tie some farthings to a piece of wood, and threw 

it into the sea, as an offering to this Abbuto, in 

ofMr to obtain a favourable wind. He moreover 

tells ps, . that they call him Abbuto Quano Sama, or 

the. Lord Gad Abbuto. But the title more pre* 

cisely signifies, if I may form a judgment, Abbuto 

the Lord of Heaven. The same Deity, but under a 

different name, was worshipped in China. He is 

mentioned by Pierre Jarrige, who calls him the 

God Camasaono. " On appeile 11 dole Camassono : 

et ceux, qui passent parte, redoutent fort cet Idole ; 

et.de peur, qu'il ne mette leurs navires k fond, ils 

luy oftVent, quand ils sont vis i vis de l'isle, ou du 

riz, (qu'ils jeltenten la mer) ou de 1'huile, ou d'autre 

chose, quits portent. The Apis, Mneuis, and 

Anubis of Egypt, have been often mentioned, and 


83 L, 5; p« 46S. Abbutus, pater Butus sive Bocotus. 

84 Hist. <Jes In<f«s. 1,5. c. 51.-.' ,. 
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explained; as well as the Minotaur of Crete, 
The same hieroglyphics occur in Japan : and we are 
informed by " Marco Polo, that the inhabitants 
worship idols in different shapes. Some have the 
head of an ox ; some of a swine ; and others the 
head of a dog. The most common representation 
in this country is that of ** Godso Ten Oo, or the 
Oxheaded Prince of Heaven. 

Lewis Almeida, and other missionaries, give a 
noble account of Japonese temples : and describe 
their situation, as uncommonly pleasing. Seme of 
them resided at Meaco, where they visited the 
pagodas of Casunga, Cocuba, Facumano, and Dai* 
but. They speak of them as very large, ami hap* 
pily disposed, being situated amid trees of various 
sorts, particularly planes and cedars : and in places 
abounding with streams of running water, and lakes 
of great ff extent. The subordinate temples in the 
vicinity, and the houses of the Bonzees, are sheltered 
by gravies. The court before the chief building is 
generally paved with black and white stones ; and 
the avenue is ornamented with trees, and statues. 
At the Temple of Facumano, among other thing?, 


95 Colunt Viri Zipangrii varia idola : quorum qusdara habent 
bovis caput; quaedam caput porci, et quapdam caput canis. 
Marcus Paulus Venetus apud Kircher. China IllusL p. 14S. 

56 Kaempfer. 1. 5. p. 418. 

57 See Letters of the Missionaries, particularly of Lewis Al- 
meida. Maffsei Hist. Indie, p. 427* also de Frees, p. 441. 
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were observed a number ofiioe citron trees; and at 
equal distances between each were 5S roses and other 
flowers in large vases of porcelaine. The Temple 
itself was richly ornamented; and abounded with 
costly lanterns of a factitious metal gilded : which 
were beautifully contrived They appeared in great 
numbers, and burned all night, making a splendid 
appearance. About the temples, there were seen 
herds of deer, and flocks of doves: and the latter 
were so tame as to suffer themselves to be handled: 
for they were ' never injured, being sacred to the 
Deity of the place. All the apartments are repre- 
sented as very neat and elegant : and the Bonzeefc, 
to whom they belong, very numerous. They keep 
their beads and beards closely shorn : and go very 
rich in their attire. Almeida had a view of some of 
them at the temple of Casunga ; but it was in a part 
so sacred, that he was not permitted to come near. 
Ex h&c Bonziorura domo porticos admodum pulchra 
ad usque adyta pertinet fani ; quo nemini patet in- 
gcessus, nisi qui ipsias loci. an tistites sunt: quorum 
vidimus aliquot intra sedentes, togis amplis e serico 
iodutos, tectosque capita pileis plus dodjrantem alt is. 
The Budso temples upon the mountains were still 
more romantic and beautiful. 


I» ■ Mm 1 it !■!— P— ^*i 


11 Fruteta— jucunda rosarum et florura varietatc commista. 
Ibid, p. 428. 
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In my third volume I took notice, that the Ark 
was represented under the symbol of an egg, , called, 
the mgndane egg ; which was exposed to the rage 
of Typhon. It was also described under the figure 
of a Lunette, and called Selene, the Moon. The 
person, by whom it was framed, and who through 
its means was providentially preserved, occurs under 
the character of a steer, and the machine itself 
under the semblance of a cdw or laeifer. We have 
moreover been told, that.it was called Cibotus: 
which Clemens of Alexandria calls Thebbtha. , Epi- 
phanius mentions it by the name of 59 Idaal Baoth J 
and says, that according to an eastern tradition, a 
person named Nun was preserved in it The horse 
of Neptune was another emblem ; as was also the 
hippopotamus, or river-horse. The people of Elis 
made use of the tortoise to the same *° purpose, and 
represented Venus as resting upon its back. I re- 
peat these things, because I think, that some traces 
of these hieroglyphics may be observed in Japan: 
which were Certainly carried thither by the Indie 
Ethiopians. They introduced the worship of their 
deified ancestors, and the events of these first ages, 
which were couched under these well known 

i 

symbols. 

In the account given of the Dutch embassies to 

Japan, we have a description of several deities and 


s * Epiphanius. Heraes. 1. 1. p. 78. 
00 Pausanias, 1. 6. p. 515. 
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temples, as they occurred to the persons concerned 
in their journeys to Jeddo. Among other things, 
there is a curious description of a temple, named 
Dai-Both, at Meaco: which seems to have been 
the same, which is called Daibod by Kaempfer. The 
account is so particular, that I will give it in the 
words of the author. And I will present it to the 
reader at large, as there are many things of conse- 
quence here observed, which have been omitted by 
other writers. 

61 Entre les plus beaux Mtimens de la ville de 
Miaco, on doit compter celui de Dayboth. II y a 
peu de temples au Japon et plus grands «t plus 
beaux. La premiere porte est gard6e par deux 
figures effroyables, armies de javelots dont ils sem- 
blent se menacer. De la on passe dans la cour, 
tout autour de laquelle r£gne une galerie soutenue 
de piliers de pierre; au haut desquels* sont en- 
chass^es des boetes transparentes, d' oft rejalit cer- 
tain £clat dont on est £bloui. La seconde porte 
est gard£e par deux lions de pierre, au milieu des- 
quels il faut passer pour entrer dans le temple. Le 
premier objet, qui se pr6sente, est une Statue, qui 
Wen qu' assise lesjambes en croix, touche nean- 
moins a la voute. La mature, dont elle €st faite, 


01 Ambassades memorable* de la Compagnie des Indes Orien- 
tates des Provinces Unics, vers les Empereurs du Japon. Am- 
sterd. 1680. torn. 1. p. 206. 
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est uq certain bois couvert de platre, puis de cuivrc 
dor£ f k i'6preuve, dit-on, de toutes sortes d'acci- 
dens. Ses cheveux 30m d'un notr cr6pu a la ma* 
ni£re des Ma u res ; et ses mains seules sont plus 
grander que n* est un homme de mediocre tailie, en* 
core sont-elles petites a proportion du reste du 
corps. Elle resseroble k une femme toute environ* 
nde de rayons, entre leaquels sont represents de 
petits .Cherubim ardens; et uu peu plus basdes 
deux c6t£s, quantity de figures faites comme les 
Saints de Rome. Pendant que nos ambasoadeurs * 
vi&itoient ce temple! ok ils £toient entr6s en carosse 
euivis d'une foule de peu pie, que la nouveaut£ atti- 
roit, qu^tre de leur trompettes faisoient k la porte 
des fanfares, que les Japonois adroiroient. L' autel 
de la statue est un peu &\e\6 de. terre, entour£ de 
lam pes toftjours ardentes; et de quantity deT&erins, 
qi>i vont incessanunent y faire leurs prices, et leurs 
offrandes. La devotion de ce peu pie est telle, qu'il 
prie d'ordinaire pro§tern^ et le visage eontre terre^ 
ou dans une posture aussi hurailtee que celle-liL 

De ce temple les ambassadeurs pass^rent dans 
celui du Beuf, ainsi noroi»6, parce-quii s'y voit un 
beuf dor massif, ayant sur le dos une turneur extra- 
ordinaire, et au cou un (jollier aussi d'or, et tout 
couvert de pierreries. II est 61ev6 sur un pilastre, 
dont la superficie est m6I6e de gravier et de terre. 
II enfonc? les cornes dans un oeuf to&jours nageant 
dans Feau, ce que les prgtres Japonois expliquent 
comme il suit. 


J 


Le monde, dfeent-ils, avant la creation 6tbit en- 
ferm6 dansuwoeof f dorit la coque etoit de m£tail. 
Cet oeuf flotta long-temps sur F eau, et'fut enfin,par 
succession de temps envelopp6 d* une croftte 6paisse, 
m&\6& de terre et dfe gravier, elev6e du fond de la 
mer par la vertu de la lune. Quoique ce rempart? 
fiftt ass& dur pour resteter aux injures du temps, dtf 
do r air, il n' 6tioit pasneatnmoins k Y 6prteiive de tbut! 
autre accident; Le Befuf l'ayant trbuv6, il le heurtar 
de telle sorte, qu 11 le cassa : et en m£me temps 
le monde en sortit lie Beuf toot esseuflte de 
Peflfbrt r qa 'il venoif de feire, 6chauffa tout Fair* 
d ? alentour, qui p&i£trfruhe citrouille, dont dnmfimd 
temps il somitt un hommtf. A cause de cella letf 
Bonzes nom merit la* citrouille Fou, et le premier 
homme Pdunang; o' est-k-dird, citrouille parce-qu' il 
lui doit sa naissance. 

We may here perceive^ that they speak of the re* 
newalof the world at the Deluge, as the r£al crea*- 
tion, which I have shewn to have been a common 
mistlike in the histories of tHis event. And though 
the' story is told with- some variation, yet in sill the 
circumstances of consequence it accords very hap- 
pily with the mythplogy of Egypt, Syria, and 
Greece. It matters not how* the emblefns have by 
length of time- been misinterpreted : we have the 
mundane egg upon the waters ; and the concomitant 
symbol of the moon ; and the egg at last opened by 
the assistance of the satered steer ; upon which the 

-s-A 
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world issues forth to day. Instead of the roia, or 
pomegranate, we find the melon or pumpkin, Sub- 
stituted ; as abounding equally with seed, and alike 
adapted to represent the rudiments of ail things ; 
which were supposed to be inclosed, and secreted 
during the time of the Deluge. The author pro- 
ceeds afterwards to mention the great veneration 
paid in these parts to the ox and c6w : and to give 
a further account of the religion. And speaking of 
the former, he says, that nobody dares to injure 
them. C'est d'ou vient la coutume en pleusieurs 
endroits du Japon de deffendre sur peine de' la vie 
, de tuer un de ces animaux ; et peut-6tre aussi celle, 
qu'ont les sujets du Grand Mogol/d'aller a 6 *Na- 
karkut pour adorer la Vache dans un beau temple 
que ces peuples lui ont b&ti. Ce temple de Matta 
(c' est ainsi qu' ils nomment la Vache) est un des plus 
superbes, et des plus beaux de toutes les Indes. 
La voute, et le pav6, sont tout cou vers de lames d' or, 
et T autel de perles, et de diamans. He mentions a 
temple in Japan, which was dedicated to the Uni- 
versal Creator. The image is described as sitting 
upon a tree, which rested upon the back of a tor- 
toise. Its hair was black, and woolly ; and the 
head was ornamented with a pyramidical crown. 
This Deity had four hands. In the two left he held 


6a Nacho-Arcct. Noachus-Arehuis : or Necho-Architis, Re* 
Archscus. 
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the flower Iris, and a ring of gold. In the" two 
other were seen a sfceptre, and an urn- of water, 
which was continually flowing. The account given 
of the tree is remarkable. * s Le tronc de Y arbre^ 
qui la soutient, est de metail ; et, au rapport des 
Bonzes, c' est oil les semences de toutes choses 
£toient enferm^es avant la creation. One Deity 'of 
the Japonese was ** Canon, the reputed Lord- of the 
Ocean, of whom they had many temples. He was 
represented in an erect posture, crowned with a 
flower, and coming out of the mouth of a cetus. 
Opposite is a person kneeling in the shell of a Nau- 
tilus, which seems to be stranded upon the sum- 
mit of some rocks. This figure is likewise described 
with the features and complexion of a Moor, and 
with the same crisp locks. Though the Indians seem 
in general to have had straight hair ; yet their deities 
are often described as woolly. Also among the 
Siamese, both Budha, and Amida, is represented 
under a character, which approaches to that of a 
65 Negro. We are informed by the writer of the 
* 6 Dutch Embassy, that black in Japan is a colour 


• 3 Ibid, p. 207. 
«* Ibid. P? 65. 67, 

65 Kaempfer. 1. 1. p. 36. 38. and Ambassades memorables. 

w Ambassades mem. p. 207. Lewis de Froes mentions the 
tcmpfe of Amida at Meaco : ct circa statuam Amida? saltantes 
JEthiopas. Ibid. p. 43p. 


<pf good owen. Thi^ is ^xtr#or<Jioary : £pr tfw J** 
ponese pre by pp paeans biaojf : por has tb^ir hair 
pxty tejutency t^o wool. Those, whp imported thiB 
notion, atyd framed (these figures, copied their pw& 
/complexion, and the oomplexioa 4>f their ancestors. 
The statues abovemeptioned *re said to represent 
Ethiopians : and they were Gert&inly people of that 
family, the Indo-Cutbjtpe, who oame into tfrege p^rts, 
pnd performed wjiat is mentipnedf But their na* 
tional marks haye been worn out by length of tjqae J 
f^d their dicing with the people, who were tto 
original inhabitants. 

I have taken notice of the Deity of the Japoneee, 
parked Canon, who is described as proceeding from 
the mouth of a fish. He is represented HI the saw 
manner by the natives of India, and named Viehnou, 
and Macauter : and he is tp be foijnd in other part* 
of the past, It is probable, that the imags of D*» 
gon, as well as that of Atargatus, did not consist of 
two forms blended together ; but, like the above* 
wap a representation of a person coming out of a 
cems. Jathpr Boushet ^ mentions a tradition among 
the Indians concerning a flood in the days of Vish- 


47 La difficulte etoit de conduire la barque*— Le Dieu Vich- 
nou eut soin d'y pourvoir ; car sur le champ it se fit poisson, ct 
il se servit de sa queue, comme d'uo gpuvernail, pour dinger le 
vaisseau. Lettres Edifiantes IX. Recueil. p. 21, All these le- 
gends took their rise from hieroglyphics misinterpreted. 
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now, which covered the whole earth. It k ftiorfe- 
over reported of him, that seeing the prevalence of 
the waters he made a float ; and being turned into a 
fish, he steered it with his tail. This person, in the 
account of the Banians by Lord is called ** Menow; 
which should certainly be expressed Men-Now. It 
is said, that in the Shaster of this people a like his- 
tory is given of the earth being overwhelmed by a 
deluge, in which mankind perished. But the world 
was afterwards renewed in two persons, called Me- 
now, and Ceteroupa. Vishnow is described under 
many characters, which he is said at times to have 
assumed. One of these, according to the Brahmins 
of Tanjour, was that of Rama Sami. This undoubt*- 
edly is the sdme as Sama Rama of Babylonia, only 
reversed : and it relates to that great phenomenon* 
the Iris ; Which was generally accompanied with the 
Dove ; and held in veneration by the Semarim. 

As the history of China, is supposed to extend 
upwards to an amazing height: it may be worth 
while to consider the first oeras in the Chinese annals, 
as they are represented in the writings Of Japan, •* 
For the Japonese haye preserved histories of China t 
and by such a collation, I believe, no small light 
may be obtained towards the discovery of some itfc- 


** Lord of the Banians, c. 6\ 7* 

*9 See Zend-Avesta of Mons. du Peijon. vol. 1. p. 250. notes,. 
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portent truths. Hitherto it has not been observ- 
ed, that such a comparison could be made. 

In the histories of this country, the first monarch 
of China is named 7 ° Foki : the same, whom the 
Chinese call Fohi, ahd place at the head of their 
list This prince had, according to some, the body, 
according to others the head, of a serpent. If we 
may believe the Japonese historians, he began his 
reign above twenty-one thousand years before Christ 
The second Chinese epiperor was Sin 7 * Noo ; by 
the people of China called Sin Num : and many 
begin the chronology of the country with him. He 
is supposed to have lived about three thousand years 
before Christ : consequently there is an interval of 
near eighteen thousand years between the first em- 
peror, and the second : a circumstance not to be cre- 
dited. The third,, who immediately succeeded to 
Sin Noo, was Hoam Ti. In this account wp may, I 
think, perceive, that the Chinese have acted like die 
people of Greece, and other regions. The histories, 
which were imported, they have prefixed to the an- 
nals of their nation ; and adopted the first person- 
ages of antiquity, and made them monarchs in their 
own country. Whom can we suppose Fohi, with 
the head of a serpent to have been, but the great 
founder of all kingdoms, the father of mankind ? 


10 Kaerapfcr. 1. 2. p. 145. 
*»' Ibid. p. 1*6. 
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Tbey have placed him at an immense distance, nfet 
knowing his true sera. And I think, we may be as- 
sured, that under the character of 7 * Sin Num, and 
Sin Noo, we have the history of Noah : and Hoam 
Ti was no other than Ham* According to Kaemp* 
fer Sin Noo was of exactly the same character as 
73 Serapis of Egypt. He was an husbandman, and 
taught mankind agriculture ; and those arts, which 
relate to , the immediate support of life. He also 
discovered the virtues of many plants ; and he was 
represented with the head of an ox ; and sometimes. 
only with two horns* His picture is held in high 
esteem by the Chinese* Such is the history of this 
supposed monarch, according to Kaempfer : and he 
might well think, that in Sin Noo he saw the cha- 
racter of Serapis : for this personage was no other 
than 74 Sar-Apis, the great father of mankind ; the 
same as Men-Neuas of Egypt ; the same also as 
Dionusus, and Osiris. By Du Halde he is called 
Chin Nong, and made the next monarch after FohL 
The Chinese accounts afford the same history, as has 


7 * Sin Num, or Sin Noum, is very similar to Noam us : by 
which name the Patriarch was sometimes called. Num in some 
degree corresponds with the Nun of Irenseits, and Epiphanius ; 
who is also mentioned by Lilius Gyraldus. Fuit c tiara Nun, 
quem ad Jaadal Baoth natum prodiderunt. Syntag. 1. p. 72. 
. T2 Kaempfer. 1. 2. p. 146. 

74 This was the true name of the Deify. Sat- Apis signifies 
Dominus, vel Magnus Pater : also Pater Taurinus. 
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been given above. They mention him *"a* a ptrm 
very knowing in agriculture, who first made the 
earth supply the wants of his piople. He invent- 
ed the necessary implements of husbandry; and 
taught mankind to sow five sorts of grain* Fr<m 
hence he was called Chin-Nong> or the Divine hus- 
bandman. Whether the etymology be true, I much 
doubt : the history however is very curious, and 
corresponds with the Japonese account in all the 
principal articles. As the family of Noah consisted 
of eight persons inclusive, there have been writers, 
who have placed some of them in succession ; and 
supposed, that there were three or four persons, who 
reigned between Sin Noo, and Hoam. But Du 
Halde 7 * says, that in the true histories of the coaa- 
try the three first monarchs were Fohi, Chin Nong, 
and Hoam, whom he styles Hoang Ti. To these, 
he says, the arts and sciences owe their invention 
and progress. Thus we find* that those, who were 
heads of families, have been raised to be princes: 
and their names have been prefixed to the lists of 
kings ; and their history superadded to the annals 
of the country. It is further 'observable, in the ac- 
counts given of these supposed kings, that their 
term of life, for the first five or six generations, cor- 


75 Du Halde's China, vol. 1. p. 272. octavo. 
*• Ibid. p t 273. 
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rapeadi wfcb lh*t of the ^ Patriarchs after the 
flood : *gd decreases in nkuch the same propor- 
tion. 

The history of Japan is dhrided into three seras, 
which consist of Gods, Demigods, and 78 mortals. 
The person, whom the natives look upon as the real 
founder of their monarchy, is named * Syn Mu ; in 
whose reign the Sinto religion, the most antient in 
the country, was introduced. It was called Sin-sju, 
and Chami-mitaa, from Sin and Chami, the Deities, 
which were the objects of 9o worship. At this time 
it is said, that six hundred foreign idols were brought 
into Japan, and first worshipped in *' Chumano. To 
the Sinto religion was afterwards added the Budso, 
together with the worship of Amida. This Deity 
they commonly represented with the head of a **dog; 
and esteemed him the guardian of mankind. This 
religion was more complicated than the former ; and 
abounded with bieroglyphml representations, and 
mysterious rites. It is the same, which I have term- 
ed the Arkite idolatry : wherein the sacred steer and 
cow were venerated : the Deity was represented upon 


* 7 Du Halde. vol. 1. p. 285. 286. and Jackson. Chronol. vol 
2. p. 435. 438. 430. 

i % Kaempfer. 1. 2. p. 143. 
*» Ibid. 1. 2. p. 159. 
•• L. 3. p. 204. 

** Ibid, p. I5fl. 

** Ambassades memorable*, &c. 1. 1* p. 102* 
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the lotus, and upon a tortoise : and oftentimes a* 
proceeding from a *' fish. In this also, under the 
character of Buddha, we may trace innumerable 
memorials of the Ark ; and of the person preserv- 
ed in it The Author above, having mentioned the 
eleventh Emperor inclusive from Syn M u, tells us, 
that in his time these rites 84 began. In his reign 
Budo, otherwise called Kobotus, came over from 
the Indies into Japan, and brought with him, upon 
a white horse, his religion, and doctrines. We find 
here, that the object of worship is made the person, 
who introduced it ; (a mistake, which has almost 
*ini versally prevailed :) otherwise in this short account 
what a curious * 5 history is unfolded ! 

The only people to whom we can have recourse 
for any written memorials about these things, are the 
natives, of India Proper. They were, we find, the 
persons, who introduced these hieroglyphics both in 
.China, and Japan. It will therefore be worth 
while to consider, what they have transmitted con- 
cerning their religious opinions ; as we may from 
hence obtain still greater light towards explaining 
this symbolical worship. Every manifestation of 
God's goodness to the world was in the first ages ex- 


13 Amba^sades Memorables, &c. 1. l..p. 6?. 
* 4 Kaempfer. 1. 2. p. l63. 

,s See Vol. II. of this workup. 290, and alsq in Vol. IH* 
concerning K»G«r*f> and Iawo; Xlorufant* 
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pressed by an hieroglyphic : and the Deity was ac- 
cordingly described under various forms, and in dif- 
ferent attitudes. These at length were mistaken for 
real transfigurations : and Vishnou was supposed to 
have appeared in different shapes, which were styled 
incarnations. In one of these he is represented 
under the figure before-mentioned, of a princely 
person corning out of a fish.. In another, he ap- 
pears with the head of a boar, treading upon ah 
evil daemon, which seems to be the same as the Ty- 
phon of the Egyptians^ On his head he supports a 
lunette, in which are seeitrcities> trees, and towers : 
in short, all that the world contains. In 86 Baldfleus 
we have a delineation, and history given us of this 
incarnation. KirchSr varies a little in his repre- 
sentation, yet gives a similar figure of the Deity, and 
styles him %1 Vishnou Barachater. By this, I should 
think, was signified Vishnou, the offspring of the 
fish. The Brahmins * 8 say, that there was a time, 
when the serpent with a thousand heads withdrew 
himself, and would not support the world, it was so 
pyerburthened with sin. Upon this, the earth sunk 
in the great abyss of waters, and mankind, and all 
that breathed, perished. But Vishnou took upon 
himself the form above described, and diving to the 


96 See Balclaeus in Churchill's Voyages, vol, 3. p. 748. 
■» China Must. p. 156. 
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bottom of the sea, lifted tbe earth out of the waters, 
and placed, it together whk the serpent of a thou- 
sand heads, upon the back of a tortoise. Vistaou 
occurs often in the pagodas of Elora ; and I wish, 
that the carious Monsieur Perron, instead of hi* 
precise mensurations, had given us an accurate dfe- 
scriptkm of the statues, and figures, with their con- 
comitant hieroglyphics. 

We ace however much obliged to hkn> for what 
he has afforded us in his translation of the Zend- 
Avesta, and of other writings, both of the Brahmins, 
and Parsees. What the Religious of these orders 
have transmitted concerning the symbolical worship 
ef their ancestors, will most satisfactorily prove all 
that I have advanced about the like hieroglyphics in 
other parts : and what I have said will greatly illus- 
trate their mysterious traditions ; which in most 
places would otherwise be quite unintelligible. 

In the third; volume of Perron's Zend-Avesta, 
there is an account given of the Creation from the 
Cosmogony of the ** Parsees : also an history of 
those great events, which' ensued; " We are accord- 
ingly informed, that when the Deity Ormisda set 
about the production of things ; the whole was per- 
formed' at six different intervals. He first formed 
the heavens ; at the second period the waters ; and 


* 9 Boun Dehesh : Cosmogonie des Parse*. See Zend-Avesta 
par M. Anquetil Perron. 1771. vol. 3. p. 348* 
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at the third the earth, Next in order were produ- 
ced the trees and vegetables : in the fifth place were 
formed the birds and fishes ; and the wild inhabi- 
tants of the woods : and in the sixth and last place 
he created man. This was the most honourable of 
all his productions : and the person thus produoed 
is by the translator styled /' Homme, et V Homme 
Taureau. He is in another place spoken of as the 
first of animal beings. The history is so curious, 
and the character, under which the first man ap- 
pears, so particular, that I will give the words of 
the author, from whom I borrow. * Les premieres 
choses de I'espece des animaux, quiparurent, furent 
F Homme, et le Taureau : qui ne vinrent pas de 
1' onion du m&le avec la femelle. L' homme se nom~ 
moit Kai'omorts, et le Taureau Aboudad. L' homme* 
nomm^ Kai'omorts 6toit vivant et parlant; et 
l'Homme Taureau mort (fait pour mourir) et ne 
parlant pas : et cette homme a &t6 le commence- 
ment des generations. In this detail we see the same 
person differently exhibited, and rendered twofold : 
the divine part being distinguished from the mor- 
tal. The former is styled — 91 sainte et pur ame de 
F Homme Taureau : and the latter is exhibited under 
the semblance of a bull ; and mentioned as the au- 


*• From Modgmel el Tavarikh traite de K&iomortf. Zend 
Avesta. vol. 3. p. 352, n. 1. 
»■ Ibid, p; 353. 
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thor of all generations. We shall find hereafter, 
that in this 9 * mythology, there were two antient per j 
sona'ges represented under the same character, and 
namfed V Homrrf^ Taureau : each of whom was look- 
€d Upon as the father of .mankind. Of the first of 
these at present it ii my business to treat. For some 
time alter his creation there was a season of great 
felicity : and he resided in a peculiar place of high 
91 elevation, where the Deity had placed him. At 
last Ahriman, a Daemon, corrupted the world. He 
had the boldness to visit heaven : from whence he 
came down to earth in the form of a 94 serpent, and 
introduced a set of wicked beings called Karfesters. 
The first oxlike personage was infected by him : and 
at last so poisoned, that he died. 95 Le Taureau 


•* There is a MS. mentioned by M. Perron, which is said to 
be in the library of the king of Prance : from whence, I should 
imagine, great J igl^night be obtained towards the illustrating of 
this subject. It is a Treatise of Mythology, said to have been 
written by Viassen, the son of Brahma. Among other things it 
contains -L'Histdire de la Creation, de la Conservation, et de la 
Destruction <fe l'Univers : celle des Metamorphoses de Vishnou ; 
et rQrigine des Dieux subalternes ; des Hommes, des Geans, &c. 
Zend-Avesta, vol. 1. p. 250. Here is mentioned— L'Hi&toire de 
l'Incarnation de Vishnou sous la Figure de Kama Sami. 

93 Le Dieu Supreme cr6a d'abord l'homme, et le Taureau daus 
un lieu eleve. Vol. 1. p. 353. n. 2. 

*♦ Sous la forme d'une Couleuvre il sauta du ciel sur la terre. 
p. 3511 4 r 

•» P. 354. 
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eyant &£** frapp6 par celui, qui ne vent, que le mal, 
et par son poison, totoba aur le champ malade : ren- 
dit ie deraier soupir, et mourut. — II est dit, que les 
Dews <ki Mazendran combattoient coatre les etoiles 
fees. Pour Ahriman, indfependamment de ce qu 9 il 
machina centre Kaiomorts, il forma le dessein de 
d6truire le tnoade entiere.-^-Les Izeds celeste* pen- 
dant quatre-vingt-dix jours, et quatre-vingt-dix nuits 
combattirent dans ie monde eontre Ahriman, et 
centre tous les Dews. lis les d6firent, et les pr6ci- 
piterent dans le Douzakh (I'Enfer).— *Du milieu du 
Douzakh Ahriman alia sur la terre, II la per£a, y 
parut, eourut dedans, 11 bouleversa tout ce qui 
Atoit dans le monde. Cet ennemi du bien se mfela 
fartout* parut partout, cherchent §> ftdre dv twl 
dessus, dessous. 

We may perceive many curious circumstances in 
the short abstracts above quoted, concerning the in- 
troduction of evil into the world. We find it said of 
the figurative ox-like personage, Le Taureau est 
appell^ r Homme Taureau, le commencement des 
generations. He was likewise distinguished by the 
title of Le premier Taureau ; and it is further said 
of him, that he was called * Aboudad. At his death 


** Blcsse \ la poitrjne par le poison dies Dews. p. 334. 

91 p. 352. By Abou-dad is probably signified in the antien£ 
Indie language Taunts Pater: which is analogous to Sor<tApis of 
the Egyptians, 

VOJ,, V. T 
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KaJLcmprtSj of* whom be hajibqea the representative, 
98 died also. Out of thp left ar«j of the deceased 
proceeded a. being named Qp^ohoroup. He i$ said 
to have raised a qry, whiq^w^ lQiwler than tbesbqitf 
of a. thousand men. " II s' appropha.d 5 Oramsd, et 
lui dit. Quel chef avez-voua ^tftbii, w 1$: r&oocfe? 
Abriman* va b riser prompt ajpflnt latsfirq, ejt bje^er 
les arbres, le* faire s&ber ^yec iififr eau? brQlaate. 
Est ce la cet horame,, dont vojus aveg dit : jo le.don- 
iierai, pour qu 11 apprenne k se gqare^tir do 09a! ? 
Oonusd lui, r$pandit : Le Taweau est Utf&b6 wr 
lade, 6 Goachorquo, de la maladies qu& q$tte. Ahrir. 
noan a portee sur lui. , Mq# cot bpfltfro eat i^psrvi 
pour une terre, pour un tompfc qu Abrigoaji De 
pourra exercer sa violence,— ^GqgjQbpixHi^ fm store, 
dans la joie : il consentit k ce qu' Ormusd deoMt&r 
doit de ,lui ; pt dit, je preodfai scpi* dps, <jf^$wes 
da#a le raonde^ Aftes tbi* it wa* deteijftmed to putt 
Abi iman to fligjrt, aiyi to deatrpyall tfce* v ipfcsd; per- 
sons, whpm^he Ijad introduced upo/* the e*mh ; fee 
there seemed npw to be an wUM^sal oppo$itOKk ta 
the supreme Deity Ormu$d. At tbis season. a> aeCQ.nd 
oxlike personage is iqtrotdu^d by tfye jfraiae of 
100 Taschter. He is spoken of bQth ^s a star, *od 99 


pi II est dit, que dans le moment ou le Taureau, d«nne unique, 
mourut,> Kelotnorts tomba (sottit) de son bras droit. Apres sa 
inort «fcc. p. 355. ' '■«••' 

«\P.35tf. 
. I0Q P. 359. 
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' ' ' - / ' 

the sun. Af, th$ samp time he is mentiond as a.per-< 
son upon earth under three forms. By Taschter is 
certainly signified^ x JJt A$hter>: the same person 
whom the Greeks and Syrians represented as a fe- 
male, and called Astarte. She was described homed, 
and sometimes with the head of a z bull : * and sup- * 
posed to have proceeded from an egg ; and they es- 
teemed her the same as .Juno, and the Moon. Tq' 
this Taschter was delegated the bringing on of the 
Deluge. In the mean time, the promoter of all 
' evil, Ahriman, went on in his . rebellion, and was 
joined by the pprvands, a race, devoted to wicked- 
ness, The chief of them is made to accost the spi- 
rit of iniquity in the following words. * O Ahrjman; . 
levez-vous avec moi. Je vais dans le monde faire 
la guerre a cet Ormusd, aux Amschaspands, et les 
serrer. AJors celuj, qui fait le mal, compta lui-mj^me 
deux fois les Dews s^parement, et ne fut pas con- 
^tent. Ahriman vouloi,t sqrtir.de cet abattement, ou 
la vue de 1' homme pur 1' avoit redmt. Le Darvand 
Dje lui dit : levez-yous avec moi poi#r faire cette 

' I ...» ' 4 V / I' ' '' ' "i 

gijerre. Que de maux je yais verser sur V homme 
pur, et sur le.boeuf, qui travailie; Apres ce que je 




t • i 


* Botji The and Qe, were in tja^e anticnt languages a kiud of 
demonstrative particles, and occur very often, 

* *H- fc Ap rngrn- *«r»flt»m <»»»*&« «tf*X*y B a rd Uig f « ra g « . an/ M »» x*ft»- 
ton T«v^. Sanchon. apud Euseb. P. E. 1. 1. c. 10. p.S&t 

? Vol.3, p. 350.1. •'. ' '••' f 

?2 * \ 
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leur ferai, moi, ils ne pourront vivrc. Jc corrora* 
prai leur lumiere : je serai dans 1' eau : je serai dans 
les arbres : je serai dans le feu d' Ormusd : je serai 
dans tout, ce qu' Ormusd a fait. CeluL, qui ne fait 
que le mal, fit alors deux fois la revile de ses troupes! 
— 4 II ne resta k Ahriman d' autre ressource, que de 
prendre de nouveau la fuite, lui, qui vit, que les 
Dews disparottroient, et qu' il seroit lui-m£me sans 
force, parce qu' k la fin la victoire £toit r6serv6e ct 
Ormusd, lors de la resurrection et pendant toute la 
dur£e des Atres. In consequence of this Ahriman 
was put to flight Upon which it was thought pro- 
per to bring over the face of the earth an uni- 
versal inundation ; that all impurity might be wash- 
ed away. And as Taschter was the person appoint- 
ed to effect this great work, he accordingly set about 
it. * Taschter fut second^ de Bahman, de Horn Ized, 
accompagn£ du Beni Barzo Ized, et les ames pures 
veillerent avec sotn sur Taschter ; qui a comrhe trois 
corps : le corps d'un homrrie, le corps d'un cheval, 
et le corps d'un Taureau. Sa lumiere brilla en haut 
pendant trente jours et trente nuits : et il donna la 
pluie sous chaque corps penclant dix jours. — Chaque 
goutte de cette eau 6toit comme une grande sou-; 
coupe. La terre fut toute couverte d eau k la hau- 
teur d'un homme. Les Kharfesters, qui 6toient dans 



♦ Vol. 3. p. 358, 
» P. 350. 
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la terre, perirent tous par cette pluie* Elle p£n6tra 
^jans les trous de la terre*-^- 6 En quelle prodigieiise 
quantite il la fit pleu voir ! par gouttes grosses comme 
la t6te d' un Taureau. At last we find, that there 
was a retreat of the waters ; and they were again 
restrained within their proper bounds. The moun- 
tain' Albordi in Ferakh-kand first appeared ; which 
the author compares to a tree, and supposes, th^t 
all other mountains proceeded from it 7 Ormusd 
renferma toute cette eau, lui donna la terre pour 
bornes, et de-Ik fut form£ zar6 Ferakh-kand. Toua 
ces gerraes des Kharfesters, qui resterent dans la 
terre, y pourirent. Ensuite le vent, pendant trois 
jours, chassa 1* eau de tout cdt£s sur la Terre. De 
Ik Dieu fait couler les autres eaux, reverse ensuite 
toutes ces eaux dans l'Arg roud, et dans le Veh roud 
lui, qui est le Createur du Monde. — Ormusd fit 
d' abord le Mont 8 Albordj, et ensuite les autres Mon- 
tagnes au milieu de la terre. Lorsque TAlbordj se 
fut consid6rablement 6tendu, toutes les montagnes 
en vinrent, c'est-i-dire, qu'elles se multiplierent 
toutes, £tant sorties de la racine de l'Albordj. Elles 
sortirent alors de la terre, et parurent dessus, comme 


i» i * 


* Vol. 3. p. 360. 
7 P. 359. 36l. 

* Albordi is undoubtedly the same as Al-Barid, and Al-Bafis: 
the mountain on which the ark rested in Armenia. De cette 
montagne qu'il possede, montagnedonneed 'Ormusd, il dominesur 
le raonde. Vol. 2. p. 423. 
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un Arbre dont la racine crolt tantfit en haut, tantdt 
en bas. — H est ensuite parl£ de ce dfeveloppetnent de 
J a terre. 

After this there was a renewal of the world ; and 
the earth was restored to its pristine state. The par- 
ticular place, where Ormusd planted the germina. 
from whence all things were to spring, was 9 Ferakh- 
kand ; whieh seems to be the land of Arach ; the 
country upon the Araxes in Armenia. Here another 
bull was framed, which was the author of "all abun- 
dance. We are moreover told, that there were two 
of this species produced, the one male and the other 
female ; arid from them all things were derived. 
10 Les Izids confierent ou ciel de la Lune la semence 
lumineuse, et fort de ce Taureau. Cetfe "semence 
ayant k\k purifi^e par la lurhiere de la Lijne, Or- 
musd en fit un corps bien,ordonn6, mit la vie dans 
ce corps, et forma deux Taureaux, Tune male, l'autre 
femelle. Ensuite de ces deux especes deux cens 
quatre-vingt-deux especes danimaux furent pro- 
duces sur la terre; les oiseaux qui sontdansle* 
iiuees, et les poisons dans 1'eau. All the seeds and 
rudiments of the future world had been entrusted to 
the Moon : and these two oxlike personages seem to 
have been produced by its influence. " La semcace 


••Vol.2, p. 362. 
10 Vol. 3. p. 363. 
tl P. 371. 
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<Ju Taureau ayant £t£ port6e au ciel de la Lime, y 
fut purifi6e, et de cette semence 'furent fornixes 
beau coup d'especes d'animaux : premierement, deux 
Taureaux, l'une mile, 1'autre ferae lie. 

The flood was looked upon as a great blessing : 

■for from thence . proceeded ike plenty, with iwhich 

the present world is blest. .There seem* to haw 

* been a ' notion, which of old prevailed greatly, that 
the antediluvian world was under a curse, and the 

x earth very barren* . Hence the antient anthologists 
refer the commencement of all plenty, as well as of 
happirtess rn life,' to the fifera of the Deluge. And as 

, the means by which mankind, and the fruits of the 
earth were preserved, had been of old described in 
hieroglyphics ; people in time began to lose sight of 
the purport, and to mistake the substitute for the 
original. Hence instead of the man of the earth, 
and the great husbandman, they payed their vene- 
ration to the symbolical ox : and all that had been 
transmitted concerning the lunar machine, they re- 
ferred to the moon in the heavens. This we learn 

Moroni the prayers of the Brahmins and Parsees : in 

v which may be discovered traces of some w wonderful 

• truths. 


** This may seem not to precisely coincide with what I have 
said in the 42d page of the fourth volume; where I affirmed, that 
all antient knowledge was to be derived from Greece. But herein 
I meant all historical evidence, and Dot collateral mythology. 
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NEAESCH DE LA LUNE. 

A PRAYEJL OF THE PARSEES. 

" JE prie Ormued 1 , je prie '* Amschaspands, je? 
la Lune, qui garde la semenee da Taureau : 
je prie en regardant en ham, je prie en regardant 
en has. — Que k Lune me soil favorable, elk, qui 
conserve la sentence da Taureau : qui a hk cr& 
unique, et dont sont verms des animau a de beaueoup 
d'especes : je lui fais izeschn^ et n£aesch, &c. Je 
prie Qrmusd, je prie Amschaspands, je prie la Lune, 
qui garde la semence du Taureau, &c. Comme la 
Lune crolt, elle d6croltaussi : pendant quinze jours 
ellecroit; pendant qumze jours elle d^croit. Lorsqtf 
elle croit, il feut la prier : lorsqu' ette dferot^ ii 
faut la prier : mais sur-tout, quand elle crolt, on 
doit la prier. Lune, qui augmentes, et diminties, 
toi Lune, qui gardens la sentence du Taureau, qui es 
$ainte, pure, et grande, je te fais izeschne. 

Je regarde en haut cette Lime : j' honore cette 
Lune, qui est 61ev6e : je regarde en baut la lumiere 
de la Lune : j' honore la lumiere de la Lune, qui est 
41ev£e. 

Lorsque la lumiere de la Lune rlpand la chaleur, 


* 3 Zend-Avesta. yoI. 3. p. 17. 

■* Les sept premieres Eiprits c&lestes. 
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elle fait crottre les arbres de couieur d'or : elle mul- 
tiple la verdure sux la terre avec la noavelle Lune, 
avec la pleine Lune viennent toutes les productions. 

Je fais izeschn£ &'la nouvelle^Lune, sainte, pure et 
grande : je fais izeschn6 k la pleine Lune, sainte, pure 
€t grande. Jt . 

Je fais izeschnd k la Lune* qui fait tout Jialtre, 
qui est saiute, pure et grande ; j' invoque la Lune, 
qui garde la semeoce du Taureau, &c. 


A PRAYER OF THE SAME NATURE, 
TO THE SACRED BULL. 

15 Adressez votre pi;iere au Taureau excellent : 
adressez votre priere au Taureau pur : adressez 
votre priere k ces principes de tout bien : adressez 
votre priere k la pluie, source dabondatice : adres9ez 
votre priere au Taureau devenu pur, celeste, saint, 
qui n as pas £t6 engendr6 ; qui est saint. Lorsque 
Dj£ ravage le monde, lorsque Fimpur Aschmogh af- 
foiblit Thomme, qui lui est d6voue, l'eau se repaud 
en haut : elle coule en bas en abondance : cette eau 
se r£sout en mille, en dix mille pluies. Je vous le 
dis, 6 pur Zoroastre, que Tenvie, que la mort soit 


«l*^M^V« 


15 Vol. 2. p. 424. 
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sur la ttrre: Peatrfrapp'erenvie/qtii £stf aftir taterre: 
elfefrappe la'mbft, qui r est 'sur la^terre. Qoe l le 
I>ewl)J^ : 9e : multiplie ; sic'est'au leinir du sriefl,, 
qu'il d£sole fe tnonde, ta pluie 'reifaet tatit dans 

T ordre/iorsqueie jcmIJ^t;pur>^8i : c , eifrla trait, que 
Dj6 d6sole le monde, la pluie r&ablit tout" au ( g$ti) 
Oscften. J l£lle torAbe 1 tin* abbtfdarrfce : triors *Y eau se 

''remjuVeHe, hi tGrte'Ste'renduV&le; : !es arbres se re- 
nouvellent, la Sant6 W renoiivefle ; ce, qui donrte la 
sante, se renouvelle; 

16 Lorsque l'eau se repand dans le fleuve Vooro- 
kesche, ii s'en 61eve (une partie, qui tombant en 
plute) mfele les grains avec la terre, 6t'la tetre avec 
les grains. L'eau, qui s' 6leve, est la voie de 1'abon- 
dance: les grains donn6s d'Ormusd naissent, et se 
multiplient. Le Soleil, comme un coursier vigou- 

' reux, s* elance kvec ' faajefc^ du haut de reffirayant 

* 

Albb^djy et dofoiie k tunliere au tnonde. De cette 
montagrie, qu'i! pofcsede a taontagne donate d 'Ornrasd, 
il domirie sur le moride ; qui est la vdie an* deux 
destiris, sur les'gfaiiis 'dohh£s en abondance, et sur 
l'eau. Soit qu' aupafavant vous ay6z fait le mal, ou 
qu'auparavant yous ayezlfr la parole' excellente, je 
fais rialtre pour vdiis tdut en febondance ; moi, qui 
vous lave* alors avec reau.— Par l'eau je purifie miHe 
choses,' que je vous'ai donn&s, '&c. 

Lbrsque Teau se r£parid dkris le fleuve Vooro- 


t6 


Vol. 2. p. 425. 
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fcesche, il s'en 61eveune partie, qui totnbanten pluie, 
nifile les grains avec laterre, 1& terte a vec les grains. 
'L'eau, iqui s'#eve, eit la voie de Fabohdhnce. Ttfut 
crolt, tout se multiplie sur' la terfe d6rin6e cf'Omusd. 
La Lune, d^positaire de la serriefttte du Tauteair, 
s' elance avec majesty du haut de reffrayant AlbSfdj, 
et donne la lumiere au monde. De Cette montagne, 
qu'elle possede, montagne donn^e ' d'Ormusd, elle 
domine sur le monde, qui 1 est la voie aux deux tleS- 
tins, sur les grains donnas en abondance, et sur Feau, 
&c. &c. 

17 Iibrsqtie Peau se r£pand dans le fleuve Vooro- 

kesch£,&c. — Ce cruel Dj6, maltre de magifc/s'6We 

"avec ' empire : il veilt exercer sa violence; rnais Ik 

1 pluie Soigne Ascher6; 61oigne Eghoiierc, efle Soigne 

Eghranm, &c. elle £loigne Tenvie/elle £loighe list 

friort. — Kite 61oigne la l8 Couleuvte ;' elle 61oigne le 

mensonge; elle 6ioigne la m6chancet6, la cGrruptioh, 

"et 1'impure^, qu' Ahriman a'produites dans les corps 

des h6mmes. * ! 

We may, from what has preceded, peteeive, that 


* 7 Vol.2, p. 475. ... 

19 In another part of jthe Zend-Avesta ra^dt ion is made of this 
serpent* Ormusd, le .juste Juge, dit a Neriosengh,— Aprcs avoir 
fait ce lieu pur,-tiont Feclat se raontroit au loin, je marchois dans 
ma grandeur ; alors la Couleuvre m'apperyut : alors cctte Cou- 
kuvre,. cette Ahriman, plein '<de mort, produisit abondaromeht 
contre moi, neuf, neuf fois-neuf, neuf ceris, neuf mille, quatre 
k vingt-dix ' milk envits* ' Vendidad Sadu vol. 2*.' pi 42#. ..'^/ 
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the Moon, and the sacred Steer were two principal 
emblems in the Pagan worldi And though the my- 
thology of the more eastern countries has hitherto, 
appeared obsqure, and even unintelligible: yet by 
the light, which we h^ve obtained from the writings 
of Greece, it is, I think, now rendered. sufficiently 
plain : so that the main purport may be easily under- 
stood. It is to be observed above, that there were 
two persons alluded to under the same character, 
called in the Zend-Avpsta V Homme Taureau : both 
of whom were looked upon as the authors of the 
hamao race. It is probable, that the like was in- 
tended in the Apis and Mneuis of Egypt : and that 
in these characteristics, there was originally a two- 
fold reference. By the former was perhaps signified 
our great progenitor, from whom all mankind has 
been derived : by the other was denoted the Patri- 
arch, in whom the world was renewed. 

Some have thought, that the truths, which are ob- 
servable in Zend-Avesta, Vendidad Sadi, and other 
writings of these eastern nations, were derived from 
the disciples of Nestorius, who were found very early 
upon the coast of Malabar. But this is a ground- 
less surmise. The religious sects, among whom these 
writings have been preserved, are widely separated, 
and most of them have no connexions with Malabar, 
or the Christians of that quarter. The Brahmins 
and Banians adhere closely to their own rites : and 
abhor all other persuasions. Many of the Indian 
Casts will not drink out of (he same cup, nor feed 
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out of the same dish, with a person deemed impure : v 
and they hold all as such, excepting their own fra- 
ternity. Many are so scrupulous, as not to come 
within reach of contact with dther people. One 
tribe is that of the Tamuli, who are to be found in 
the provinces of Calicut, Madura, and Narsinga inr 
Tranquebar : and are nearest to the Christians of 
those parts. But they have no intercourse with 
them ; and are so zealously attached to their own 
rites, q.nd doctrines, that the Danish missionaries 
meet with great difficulty in making proselytes 
among them. It is scarcely possible, that a people, 
thus fortified with prejudices, and blinded with no- 
tions of their own superior sanctity, should suffer 
any Christian traditions to be ingrafted upon their 
ancient theology. It has been shewn, that they have 
accounts of the origin of the world, the fall of man, 
and all the evil consequences, which ensued. If this 
primary knowledge had been introduced by Chris- 
tians, we should certainly see subjoined some re- 
mains of their religion, and doctrines. But neithei 
of Christianity, nor of its Founder, is there any 
trace to be perceived. We may therefore be assur- 
ed, that whatever truths may be found in the writings 
of this people, they were derived from an higher 
source, and by a different channel. 
' Upon the whole, I think, it is manifest, that there 
are noble resources still remaining ; if we will but 
apply ourselves to diligent inquiry. As we have both 
in India and China, persons of science, and curiosity, 
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it would be highly, acceptable to the learned .world, 
if they wfjuld pay r a littje mpre atteptiqn to the an- 
tiquijtie&pC the countries where they reside. And 
this is addressed, tp pepfjle, qflt only in those regions, 
but in any part of thp globe, wherever it is. possible 
to gain access, Thers are in every climate some 
shattered fragments of original history ; some traces 
of a. primitive and universal language. And ^hese 
i^ay > he observed in the names of Deities, tenns of 
worship, and titles of honour, which prevail among 
nations widely separated : who for ages have baft ao 
connexion. The like may be found in the nprnesof 
pagpdag. and temples; and of sundry other oW^cfe 
which will present themselves to the traveller. *«ffl> 
America would contribute to this purpose. ^The 
ipore rude the monuments, the more antieqt they 
may possibly prove ; and afford a greater light uypon 

wvy. 

Thus far I have proceeded, in the explanation and 
proof of the system, in which I first engaged. Should 
any thing still remain, which can afford a further il- 
lustration, it must be deferred for a season. 
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Vr HEN I took in hand the Analysis of Antient 
Mythology, I thought, that I saw a great opening 
towards the truth; and the farther that I proceeded, 
the more light seemed to break in upon me. It 
appeared manifest, that the Grecians had corrupted 
the memorials, which had been transmitted to them : * 
yet they were not so totally changed, but that there 
were still left some traces of the original histories. 
Upon collating many different traditions, I saw 
plainly, that they related to the great events in the 
first ages of the world ; the same which had been 
recorded by Moses. Not that they were in any 
degree borrowed from the sacred writings ; but 
came by a different channel : being family histories* 
and transmitted by the forefathers of those Poets, 
and other Writers, through whom they have been 


vol. v. 
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derived to us. Among the Egyptians were the 
prophetic books of Ham ; from whence Pherecydes 
Syrus borrowed his ' Mythology. These did not 
contain prophecies according td our acceptation of 
the term : but consisted of sacred records, and me- 
morials of antient date. Many of these had been 
transmitted from the first ages ; and possibly from 
the very head of that family, in which they were 
afterwards found. In all the rites and mysteries of 
different nkftoto the history of the Ark, and Dove, 
and every circumstance of the Deluge, are mani- 
festly alluded to. Of this I gave many proofs ; and 
shewed, that these histories were particularly to be 
iottiiA affcdhg tTfe peiopte of Argqs, tarissb, *and 
Theba; amorig *He toafivfes 'Of M6unt Si$luVand 
k?ehenae nrAfcia Minor, fetid 'the Magnetes upon tile 
&f#Sriflefr. /Orte Instance afodrig dthers in thisfmrt 
df tHe Wbrtd Vas taken from a tfelfebrated coin >of the 
Apafrieahs, which WaS first mentioned by Faieofcerias 
in a fetter to Segiiihus. . Thfe t&fldus Medirffetbad 
'WenihteeottHtm, ^BiVofi^ratd^libnsize, ittd in 
gdod pWs'ervktidn. 'TJpbil these Hvas exhibited Both 
the Aft, fc'hd f tKe Dove, witfr a 'rcprttdntattoft 6f 
ffle two principal pe&ohs, : VK6 tvere 'Tf)rfeS8iVed at 
the ! tinie t)f 'the Deluge. Arid what 'is Still 'inofe 


* £Urr*, *tra l €ft P ixvb< eO&nyvpnaaf i&tatoyicrti, \<fi*t ofo'ttfrtf 
Xo^i ayoftrri *«?. isidorus apud Clement. Alextorfd. Strom. L & 
p. 767. 
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remarkable, the name of the Patriarch was in plain 
and legible characters subjoined. This seemed to me 
a -circumstance of great curiosity; and I accordingly 
irtfrpduced it at large. And I should never havje 
troubled the vorjd with a repetition of ^he^e things 
which have been before so fully stated; fead it pot 
been objected to m$, that I was qertajnly. rniffiftt^g. 
It "was mentioned by an anonymous writer wit^h 
some animadversions in .print* To these J should 
hardly have replied ; not out ; of any disregard - t or 
contempt: but because they contain the opkricm of 
a single person ; and I W much too deeply engaged 
to be able to give an answer to every exception, 
which may possibly be made. Besides , every body 
has a right to judge as » may seem best : .and to pass 
a censure, where he thinks that he. is authorized 
.from the subject But there were oth^r motives, 
which led me to avpil myself of this opportunity, 
and to further explain my sentiments. .First, the 
subject was of consequence ; and I >had not dwelt 
upon it so fully, as, it deserved. >And I thought, 
while J w«s taking eff the objections brought, against 
me by the person, above, that I should : jat. the same 
tii»e, be able to further , illustrate thope fcoins.; and 
%o correct a mistake or two of Falconerius, whom 
J b^d too implicitly followed. There were other 
Aparaean and Magne&ian coins highly worth our 
notice : ajod J had observed some particulars upon 
their inscriptions, which had never been sajisfec- 
. torily explained, *nd ; therefore. owrit^Qur atten- 

u S 
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tion. This led me to resume the subject ; which 
I thought would not be unentertaining to those, 
who are at all acquainted with medals, or have a 
pleasure in researches of this nature. Lastly, I was 
farther induced to support, what I had written, 
from that attention, which I thought due to the 
opinion of persons of character. For I was in- 
formed that several Gentlemen of learning had at 
times intimated, that I had been greatly imposed 
upon. They went upon the same principles as the 
anonymous Observator ; and insisted, that what I 
had taken for a proper name, NHE, was a termina- 
tion of another word : and that the Inscription, to 
which I appealed, was of a different purport. It 
would certainly give me pain to be found guilty of 
so puerile a mistake : and though I do not write 
for profit, nor perhaps for fame; yet - 1 should be 
sorry to have a work, which I have with so much 
labour compiled, unkindly and unfairly represented 
It would be particularly of consequence to me at 
this time, when a second edition is upon the point 
of coming out ; and when a third Volume is far ad- 
vanced in the press.; I have been always upon my 
guard against prejudice in writing ; and would wil- 
lingly divest myself of every interested motive. But 
however indifferent I may be in many respects, I 
must not suffer my views to be rendered abortive ; 
and an imputation brought upon any part of my 
work, which I flatter myself, it does not deserve. 
What has been exhibited in Print I will lay before 
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the Reader ; as it contains the whole, that has been 
said by others upon the same occasion. On this 
account J shall produce it at length. 


* MR. URBAtf, 

IT generally happen*, thatframers 
of whimsical systems (jvho attempt to reduce a 
thousand anomalies to some few general principles)* 
do, irt the midst of their zealous pursuits, commit 
some extra?cagances f which cast a ridicule upon the 
rest of their honest labours. I shall not trouble 
you with obsolete examples of this truth; but only 
remark, that in a modern work, which the speci- 
men, presented in your Magazine, induced me to 
read, ui#. BryantV late work on 4ntient Mytho- 
logy, one qf that learned JVrit$r*t chief principles 
is, that the accounts related in the Old Testament 
Qf the anfient Patriarchs, <£c g ave rise t0 a great 
part cf the heathen Mythology. I had thought 
this notion so sufficiently exploded > as never to hwoe 
been maintained again. Let us see how well Mr^ 
Bryant supports if, He pretends, that among the 
cities in Asia there were various remdiqs % and tra- 
ditions concerning Noah's Ark ; in particular, that 


* See the Qentlem^'s ftjagasine for May 1775, page 223 A 
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several coins are still eJbtatlt, toherean Noah's Ark 

and name are inscribed, of which he presents us 

with one containing, on the reverse, a square chest 

with two human figures inclosed in it; their heads 

only appearing above the chest. This is plainly 

Noah's Ark, he says ; nay even the very name of 

N«£, in Greek letters, is inscribed on it. Alas ! 

I wish, with Festus to St. Paul, that learning has 

not made him mad : for, behold ! this pretended 

name of Noah is only the remainder of tfie * city's 

name, Axtfavtywv, which is inscribed on the legend 

round the coin ; but there not being roam for the 

three last letters to be continued round the edge of 

the coin, the artist engraved them on the chest in 

the middle of the coin, in a reversed manner, as er- 

hibited in the margin. 

One should have thought, that this would easily 
have occurred to Mr. B. himself; since he pre* 
sents us with another coin, exhibiting the like chest, 
with the letters NHTflto inscribed upon the chest, 
which he acknowledges in a note to be the continua- 
tion of the city's name, where the coin was struck, 
the former half of which is inscribed round the 
edge of the coin as before, with this only difference, 
that the reading of the letters is not reversed, as 


5 The name would more property belong to the peojfte, wbo 
frere thus denominated from the city ; could AA«f«»ty««» be proved 
to be the true reading; 


iif the foregoing case ; and both together, forty 
M(xyyiiTw.-~Of this coin also see a representation in 
the margin. 

* * * 

m 

Thg Qentl^man, to wbpm I am obliged for thes? 
animadversions, writes with great spirit, and, I malf? 
no doubt, is a person of learning: as sucfylsha.il 
accordingly address him. And here in sincerity 0/ 
heart I profess, that I shall atya^p be ready tq ac; 
cede to the truth, in whatever shape it may appear: 
and I so highly prize instruction, that; I will iposj; 
gratefully accept of tlpe bopn from any l^nd, thpt 
will vouchsafe in any manner to pre^t it. If 
therefore these aqimadvqrsio^ could be shpwn to b<? 
well-founded, I would certainly tjhank the Unkjiqwiji 
Author ; and cojrrect n\y mistake, whenever an op^ 
portunity was ^ffbrdefl. But J have so repeatedly 
consider^ the subject* and have so many additional , 
proofs in suppprt of What I havej adv^ncqd, that J 
am obliged to $bid$ by my foggier- ,df termination. 
The true purport of the inscription appears so, jpWn, 
that I csuiqpf subscribe eith^ ^0 tjhf strictyr^s of 
my anopymous Opponent ; or to the judgment of 
others, who may bp of the s^pq opinion. 

We find, that the mistake, of which I am sup- 
posed to be guilty, consists in this. The letters 
N. fi. E. which I have iipaginf d to cprppp^s the 
name of the Patriarch, pj£ ?§j(j» tp b$ $ plural 
termination. They are supposed to belong to the 
imperfect term AAESANAP. which, when completed 


4 
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is thought to be AAEHANAPEftN, the name of 
the people, by whom the medal was struck. Before 
I give an answer to this assertion. I will refer the 
reader to a true Engraving of this coin ; the same, 
which I have exhibited before. He will here per- 
ceive an Ark upon the waters, containing two per- 
sons, a man, and a woman ; of which the latter has 

• 

' upon her head a veil. Two more, who are pro- 
bably the same persons repeated, seem to be just 
got on shore ; and with their hands uplifted to wit- 
ness some extraordinary emotion. Above sits a 
Dove; and overagainst it is another in the air. 
which seems to be returning towards the machine, 
and holds a small branch in its bill The Ark itself 
has an open roof, if I may so term it ; the covering 
being taken away : which affords an opportunity of 
seeing the persons within. The Engraver abroad, 
who first copied the coin, did. not in his delineation 
give the true figure : for he represented it as an 
open box. Falconerius complains of his negligence; 
and in the account, which he has transmitted, be 
affords a more perfect description of the 4 machine. 
As his account affords many interesting circum- 
stances, I will give it in his own words at large. 


l | l| ■ ii i i ■ ■ ■ p. ■■ ■■ i ■■■■ !■■— ^t— y^p— w»— ^^g^* 


4 In the copy, which I have here given, my Engraver has en- 
deavoured to represent it more truly, following in this one article 
the description exhibited by Falconerius : and shewing the angular 
roof, as it was in the original* 
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* Is, ut vides, Philippi Senioris, caput prafert, 
laureatum de more, atque inscriptions consuetft : 
nisi quod Marci praenomen omissum erfore haud in 
minimis infrequent!, ATT. K. tOTA. *IAinn0X ATF. 
Itnp. Cfcs. Jul. Philippus. Aug. In avers£ vero 
(parte) navigii genus quodpiatn cernitur (quo enim 
alio nomine id rei adpellem, ignoro) tetragoni specie, 
atque aquis innatantis ; in quo simulacra duo pec- 
tore tenus extant ; virile alteram, alter urn muliebre, 
cui velum e capite dependet Ex eft autem, quam, 
si placet, deinceps Arcam nominabimus, prominent 
duo vekjti tigilli erecti, quibus trans versus alter ioni- 
titur. Huic Columba insidet, alteri similis, quae 
ramijificulum unguibus tenens, alisque expansis, non 
lo'nge &fc Arcft volantis speciem prebet. Ante Arcam 
duas itidem figuroe quarum virilis muliebrem pone 
sequitur : utraque vero ejusdem plane vultfts, atque 
illae, quae in Arcft sunt, ut mecum viri harum re- 
rum periti sentiunt. Ornamenta capitis in mulie- 
bri eadetn. Verum in hoc differunt dure illae, quae 
Aream praeeunt, quod utraque dextrum lacertum in 
cubitum erectum habet ; quod in iis, quae in Arcft 
sunt, nequaquam apparpt. Inscriptionem ita lego : 

En. ty. ATP. AAEHANAPpT. B. APXL AIIAMEflN, 

Sub M. Aur. Alexandra II, Pontif. Apamensium. 
In fronte verp Areas has tres liter® non obscune 


5 Octav. Falconerii Dissertatio dp Nunomo Aparaensi— ad 
Petrum Seguinum. Paris 1684. 
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3ppaft$t, N, a. E. Hujus sane typi trcs n^jtu num- 
mos, epsque qmxunos (M^aglioni vu^lgo) vkjiw 
qoatigit. To these he t*dds ft fourth struck. ^t-th<? 
same place, but not of tjae Emperor Pt#ip;; 4Mt 
it contains tbp same history*, Thj$ » is ^ foin qf 
Severus, and h*s a different inscription from the 
former, though to the saifle.purpQS^; Em. AraNO- 
©ETOTi APTEMArNHTaN. A>l the bottom is the 
name of the people, AnAMEON. The meaning of 
this is very plain ; and will afford a atrqpg evidepp? 
in favour of those above-mentioned, and prove, that 
they are authentic. These, coins arp very 6 rew^rk- 
able : and the history, witfc which they are accom- 
panied, is of great consequence. Every circum- 
stance, that has been above enumerated, relates to 
tHe Patriarch, whp is plainly pointed out by the 
mm* NaE. The history tpo of Apamea, Magnesia 


* Fajconerius mentions, that the Engpaver has not represented 
$i$»»achin0,.m the manner it ought to. have* been exprejse4>A& 
Jie judges frqm the figure upon the formei; cojns,. The latter coin 
he never saw, having had onty a copy. He attributes the mistake 
of the Artist to the coin's bad condition : Quod nummo in Wc 
parte vetustate attrito, angulum ex concursu duorum laterum, 
qui in nostra satis perspicuus est, minime deprefaeriderit. He 
•ays, jth*t the Axk upon the coin of Philip va* Jpnped-rUtt"!*" 8 
— ita in obtusum angulum coeuntibus, ut quasi in cuneumdesi- 
nant.- Thus we find, that neither of the coins have been accu- 
rately engraved . but his description is very plain, and by that 
we may be easily guided. 
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and the region near the Mraroder, if duly considered 
by the Reader, will reconcile him to this opinion. 
However *s these letters are said to have a different 
relation, and to be a mere termination of preced- 
ing word ; let us examine* if » there be any truth, in 
this notion* 

I must confess, that there are many reasons which 
prevent my acceding to this opinion. If the term 
NflE were an appendage to the name AAEHANAP. 
in the circular part of the inscription, it would have 
been brought nearer, and stood almost within point 
of contact But it is placed upon the farther 
square of the machine, and too near the center of 
the coin to have any suujh connection. In the next 
place, the arrangement of the letters, would have 
been different, if they bad the reference, supposed 
For, if we were to accede to the notion above,, we 
must suppose that the two parts of the same name 
were written (iwQQptiov, or in contrary directions. 
Now L do not remember an instance of this upon 
any Grecian coin: and should an example be found, 
it would fcattfty be so late as *he time of the Roman 
Empire* and the reign of Philip. But what puts 
the matterYout of all doubt, is the position of the 
letters N and £, which prove 10 a .demonstration, 
that the elements'are not' to be.rea4 frackwacds : for 
iiad they been the termination; of the word spoken 
of, they - would have stood, the : contr4ry way, W&3. 
Falconer ins was! too curious and experienced to 
be impost d upon : and he bad. for sprae time 
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suspicions about this part of the inscription. He 
thought, that possibly the letters NUB might be the 
remains of the word AIIAMBnN written NttEMAlIA. 
But he soon gave up his surmises ; as the position of 
the letters N and £ could not be made to corres- 
pond with this retrograde way of reading. Nor was 
there room for such a word to have been engraved 
in the space allotted for it. Indeed, it would have 
been unnecessary and redundant ; as it is found im- 
mediately expressed below. 

Lastly, if any thing more be wanting to detect 
the false reading, it is to ascertain the true : which, 
one would imagine, could not be long a secret to a 
person acquainted with medals. The imperfect 
term AAEHAKAP. did not relate to a people, but to 
a person AAEHANAPOY : and this will past contro- 
versy appear, if with the smallest degree of atten- 
tion we examine the course of the engraving. The 
inscription is manifestly this, as Falcoaerius rightly 
observes, En. M. ATP. AAEHANAPOT. B. APXt 

AriAMEHN. Sub Marco Aurelio Alexandra iterum 
Archipresule Apamensium. This medal was struck, 
when Marcus Aurelius Alexander was a second 
time chief pontiff* of the Apameans. This may be 
satisfactorily proved from another coin described by 
Falconerius, and struck by the Apameans. It has 
a different figure: but the circular inscription is 
nearly the same ; only the name AAEHANapoy is 
here expressed with a Zeta, and quite at length, 
without any break : so that it authenticates the true 
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reading in the coin above, though it varies a small 
degree in the orthography. The account given by 
Falconerius is this. 7 Quod autem ad rem nostram 
fecit, notanda ejus inscriptio, £111. M< ATP. AAEZ- 
ANAPOT, B. BEA, APXL AIUMEX1N, Ex e& enim 
constat percussum fuisse bunc nummum ab A pa- 
mensibos eodem anno, quo alter a me explicatas, in 
quo, ut hie, M. Aurelii Alexarxlri II. Pontificis 
Apamensiurn nomen legitur. Nam Afx»^«^ nomine, 
tanquam vttwvpw r* m»vr* f seu annum designantis, 
Eastos consigaari solitos in Graecis urbibus, ex 
ntimmis atqne lapidibus manifestum est, ut et nos 
monuimus in Notis ad Inseriptiones Athleticas, &c. 
This learned antiquary supposes the imperfect term 
BEA towards the middle of the inscription to be an 
abridgment of * BBATlJjTQT : and the purport of the 
whole to be as follows : This money was struck un- 
der Marcus Aurelius Alexander, the most noble 
high-priest of the Aparncans, in the second year of 
his office. This piece of money being coined at the 
same place, and in the same year, plainly shews, that 
the name AAEHANAP. was at full length AAESAN- 
iiPOT, and related to a person and not to a people. 
Those, who imagined, that the name of the Alex- 
andrians was expressed upon the money of Philip, 


>***« 


7 P. 282. 

* He quotes several similar instances, such as AAMTIPOTATOT 

enAPXOT, sive ANernATo?. eemnotatot apxontoe 

EMAXilTATQr nPO+HTOV. p. 2*4. 
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were led to think, that the name of the Magnedians, 
Mctyvnrts, was to be found upon that of Severus ; 
and that the two coins illustrated each other. But 
herein is a great mistake. No such people are there 
9 mentioned : and this circumstance will afford me 
an opportunity of discoursing more .at large con- 
cerning this valuable coin. It was struck by the 
i\pameans ; and was in the collection of Seguinus, 
who sent a copy of it to Italy. Upon the forepart 
is the head of Severus, with this inscription, ATT. 
1C. A. CEI1T. CEOTHPOC. IIEPTI. . Imperator Caesar, 
Lucius Septimius Severus Pertinax. Upon the re- 
verse is the Ark upon the waters with similar figures 
to those, which are described upon the former coin. 
But the inscription is different, though precisely of 
the same purport. EHI AmNOeETOT APTEMAT- 
NHTHN. At the bottom is inscribed AlIAMEflN. 
Falconerius has justly observed above, that in many 
places they distinguished their years by the names of 


9 Falconerius seems to think, that' the title of Magnetes upon 
'this coin belonged to the Apameans, and he has disjoined the term 
' APTE. In consequence of this, he reads the inscription, EIII 
Ar«NOGETOT APTE. MArNHTON All AMEfiN : and he inter- 
prets the two last terms Magnetum Apamensium. In my third 
Volume, what I quoted was from him : for L had not at that 
time so intimately canvassed the subject. But the true reading 
is APTEMArNHTflN : which is one word : and the purport of it 
will be found to relate to some sacred personages, styled Arte* 
magnetes, who were reverenced by the peopled Apamca. 
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their priests, arid archons : and the times when any 
material circumstance happened were distinguished 
by the same. * Hence it it said in this inscription. 
Sub Agonotheta Artemagnetum, Apamensium. By 
this is meant, that this coin was struck in honour of 
Sefverus, by *the Apamean9, under the direction, dv 
order, of the magister rituum et ludorum : in other 
words by the person, who presided at the rites of the 
Afte-Mfcgrtetcs. The history of this coin is curious, 
awl interesting heyond measure ; and to arrive at a 
tttofotigh knowlfedge of its purport, we must inquire 
who the Maghetfcs and Arte-MagnetCs Were. I hkve 
-shgfoft in my third' 10 volume, that by Menes, and 
•Mfericfe, was signified Deus Lunus^he Lunar Deity : 
#H8 by the $1 anes in the plural were denoted the 
heads of the three great families, and cdlledtively 
allthose by whom the world after the Deluge was re- 
pebpled: The Egyptians esteemed them the eigKt 
principal Gods, and preserved some wonderful refe- 
rences to their history. It would be tedious to re- 
peat here all that I have before said upon this sub- 
ject : and it would be unnecessary,- as it is so fully 
stated in the volume to which I refer. Let it suf- 
fice to mention, 'that, what the Romans styled 
Manes, was by other nations expressed j\lagne&; 
and places, where the Arkite rites {prevailed, l^ad the 


*° Analysis of Antient Mythology. Vol. IIL 
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name of " Magnesia. In stime of these, there were 
traditions about the Argo, either of its being built 
there, or of its appulse : and there is sometimes to 
)>e found on coins of such cities an inscription 
" Apm MArNHTXlN. The very person, from whom 
these places were named, is said to have been the 
son of Argus ; n Ag y«— tymro Mayiw : the purport 
of which is easy to be decyphered : for both Argus, 
of which they make a person, and also Argo, was 
certainly the Ark. By the terms Magnes, and Mag- 
nates, was signified in a more extended sense any 
thing great and noble. Hence came the word Mag- 
nus, and the title Magnates among the Romans. 
The latter was a term of honour, assumed first by 
the priests of the Deity ; but came at last into more 
general use, and was appropriated to all persons, 
who were esteemed, either from their birth, or office, 
illustrious. Among the Phrygians, Manes was look- 
ed upon as a primitive hero ; a prince of great jus- 


<■ ■>. 


" Magnesia is a compound of Magaes-ai, the place of Magnes, 
or Manes. 

** See the coin taken from Patini nuroism. p. 413. also to be 
found in Pomp. Mela. Gronovii. p. ltfl. The Magnctes of 
Phrygia were the same as the Mseones, the worshippers of the 
Deity called Man, Maon, Manes, and Magnes. 

11 Antoninus Liberalis. Fab. 23. Apollodorus makes him fye 
son of Afclus, and supposes hira to have married a water-nymph. 
1. 1. p. 34* Dionys. Halicarnassensis makes him the son of the 
Earth. E* A»o; k«» This Mavyr, 1. 1. p, 21. 
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tice and power : afod he seems to have Ynaimaiatd 
tfce sadie eharacter amortg othef riatioAs^bo adapt* 
ed hiifr in like manner. H *f vy £* ft /**££< * w to. a*^* 

felt t*«f --awTtfttf, if mot Mo*fto KUK*<n. XheFhrygiarui 

even to this day tallwti noble md wan&tfttl rtcur* 
renet% Mstnica of Mr the name <f Manis* > He is 
s&ppo&ed to have been tin antient king in their 
country : and is represented as a ,p&sm of great 
gpedtm, and pomn: whomsente caikd Ma$dt$. 
He was moreover worshipped in these parts ;. also 
in Garia, add Lydia, wide* the htitoeiot Males, 
Manes, Masdes, and Meed Arfc&asj • \ 

By the Magoete* f beft we am t* andewtand ori- 
ginally the eight petfsfcna, by whom tbe worid was* 
renewed. By the Ane-Magnetes* are signified tiie< 
two principal of those eight, tbe two great parents 
of mankind : for Art, Arte, and Artas, among the 
Asiatics, and even among the Grecians, signified any 
thing superlative and excellent. Hertce we find it 
prefixed to many names, such as Artabanus, Arte- 
panus, Artavasdes, Artapbernes* Arteoudorus, '* Ar- 


■ 1 1 i ^111 ■ *m 


14 Plutarch. I«. et 0»ir. p. S6o. 

■ 5 In like maimer we meet with the names Artebarzanes, Ar- 
tewbsweti, Artembates* Artachaeua, Arteropa^a, si ye Venus Scy- 
rhica* Artoaostra, Artasyras, Artemcra, Artemiaa, Artayiuto* : to 
-which many more might b« added* 

VOL. V. X 
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tefcazus* >Ve are accordingly told : by Hpiyeliius,. 
Afr*4, nxymstfat hy Art&s was denoted anything 
great*? v&tr*u9*t h •: 'Hf^tr &*(* n#f «•*$*.; Heroes 
atmtig?4}tc^er&iansw£ styled A rt&i. Thucydides 
Bieuttop*.* kiog of the Messapians in Italy, named 
Artos, wbicb Hesyshias expresses Art as, and says, 
that .by thfe tonn rta&*igni&ed a ,6 person great and 
UlwirSom* ^Conformably tp v this Herodotus, in 
speikingof Xertes and Ar*a*erxe9> tells 41& ,y 5«ffrw, 
o^r W < Afit&pgni, /*«}«? *fta« .:, bythtnatye.Xcrx& $t 
tkG\B£md&fi denote &Mcrv; by Arioxerfts a great 

Aft th£ .ArtfrMagnetes were tbe. two principal 
persons recorded in thfe riles pf the Aparn^ans and 
MagriBsaaae ; .we accordingly fiod fineoi these coins, 
to what those : rites alluded, and who those persons 
were. In the coin of Philip, the side of the Ark is 


» . ' It. 


Artebarzanes is a compound of Artc-Bar-Zan ; by which was 
signified the Great offspring of the Sun. 

*• Ap«{ fiiyaq xaC Xa/x %£<><;/ #»x&&3^c. Aprvr»{, Ap%w. &f* 

17 L. 6. c. 98. Regions were distinguished in the same man- 
ner, as weir as~ men. ~7^Ta»a, ITggoHxi} x u i % * Steph. Byzant. 
He acids, A^raw<; h Tlt^aiy ucvif it "EAAfjri; raq vetXctuif ardftfTO* 
vpvas urnXvor retya h x«» trrit/Oir p«t $>xit ApT*fip£fc», xat ApT«Ca{o». 
ApT«»«, the region' above, is a compound of Apr-wi*, Art-aia, 
which signifies refrio nobilis^ The term was used with seine lali 
tu*dc, as wetintffrtJm Hesychiu*. * ApraJif, pi Ax«»oi £*•• M«?w 
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divided, as it were; into two tablets : and seems to 
have been designed for the names of the two per* 
sons above them. Upon the first of these,' under- 
the figure of the man, is inscribed the name NfiE, 
Nc&; of which we have been treating : but upon 
that of the woman no name occurs : so that the 
space is left quite vacant. The reason - probably 
was, that the name was either unknown ; or else too 
long to be inserted. Upon the coin of Severus, the 
side of the Ark is not at all divided ; but makes a 
common parallelogram. And though the whole of 
the word Artemagnetum could not be inscribed for 
want of room, yet we find a part inserted, sufficient 
to indicate, who were alluded to under that title, 
and what: was the antient religion of the place. It 
is to be observed, that the letters are not jlferfo- 
(priiov, but in the usual and proper order of arrange- 
ment. 

There is an account given in the Academy of 
* Inscriptions, that upon a second inspection, one 
coin, in the possession of Cardinal Ottoboni, instead 
of the word Noe, has the letters Neo. These are 
supposed to be an abbreviation of I9 Niuxef ot, and to 


** Memoirs* de Literature, vol. 23. p. 1S6. See also Bian- 
chifii Histoiia Universale, quarto. 1687* p. 191. From this latter 
book the observation is taken* 

19 Nitfxogu, Keocori were the people who swept the tejriplts, and 

X 2 
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altudtf to a «qui te different eircttmstanoe. Were thift 
so; yet we coatd not set aside the posit ire evidence 
of Falcomrios about the other medals, because eae 
happens in a small degree to differ from then*. frit 
in reality it does not differ in purport ; nor in the 
least make agaiuai the authenticity of the former 
coins ; on fthe contrary, it .affords a strong evident* 
in &*our of them. Many instances might be p«K 
dwoed where the name N w f Nook to beeo eba*$- 
enl io Nwr, Neos ; and cities Noe into N**. The 
henfgn Deity of, Egypt Agathocteraoa was iw otter 
than the Patriarch, the great beftefootor, who was 
represented under ' th$ figure of ^ a serpent, and 
crowned with the *° Jucttuft* The Inscription should 
have.foeq Noe ; Agathod^wocx, hut instead of tte» 
we ftod it expwsed Nio, .A^mMmpm, teem a com- 
mon pr^ufdice of the Grecians, 
Thus have I endeavoured by repeated evidence 49 

otherwise Officiated in them. By some f hoy ape qfyfpofcd te be 
the «hi.e/ prjwt.s. The o^jqe, seeing to have ljee,$ djffprcjofc in dif- 
ferent places* 

20 See the Coin to this purpose annexed upon the Plate. 

Deucalion was from hence called Onus :" by whTctt h meant* 
Deucalion Serpens. Aft/xaAtwa ^wv/aw* *«i row avrop Atyifffe* 
Oar«*Tic. Tnclln. SchoL in PituL/Oiyuip* Od. 9» v«.8& the rea- 
son, for this I hare given, elsewhere. Op«, Qpis, Opus, Opici, 
were all terms, which related to serpents* See Vol. HI. of the 
Analysis*- . • 
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establish the genuine reading upon the tnfcd&t of 
Phiftp ; *4 it is partfcutoutyinteristirtg, and etiftou** 
But had it been out of my power to have ascettafe** 
6d, what I have undertaken 16 prove ; yet it wrott 
have been, I think, of little consequence, even tf 
the name had been totally erased. For the history 
would still speak for itself, and ki characters too 
fkm to he controverted. How many coins are there, 
and Baeso Relievos, where a gigantic person is re- 
presented with a cltib, and a lion's skin, and en- 
gaged with a many-headed serpent r Had a Writer 
mentioned that he had seen the narfte 'HfaxA*? in- 
scribed upon it $ and another of better eyes/ ami 
more sagacity, had afterwards found out, that it was 
not 'Hf ax***, the Hero ; but, *Hf axXr J*?, Heraclidea 
the Sculptor, who was there mentioned, what would 
it att amount to ? The history still would remain in 
legible characters, independent of the inscription/ 
Thus take away the letters N«i, or assign thetfi to ^ 
different purpose ; yet the historical part of the coin, 
can neither be obliterated, nor changed. The Ark 
upon the waters, and the persons in the Ark will 
still remain ; the Dove too and the Qlive will be 
wen : and the great event, to which they allude, will 
be too manifest tp be mistaken. The whole region, 
to which these coins are to be ascribed, was replete 
with memorials of this kind. Here were the moun- 
tains of Cehenae, upon whj& the Ark was gupposecj 
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to have reeted ; and the temples of " Mp* Afxau<, 
Dens Lunus Arkssus. To say the truth, there were 
several cities named Apamea, in Syria, Phrygiaand 
Ofher countries. But the Apamea, of which we have 
been treating, was undoubtedly the city upon tlje 
" Mssander in Phrygia : and whp» t^e history of the 
place is known, we shall npt wpndp? at ^he^e.refe- 
rentes upon the coins. Jt gopd upon the: conflux 
of the Marsyas, Obritons, and Organ : which ran 
into the Mjeander ; . apd it had the additional name 
of *' K'Cpror, Cibotus. By this is signified the City 
of the Ark* It is the very term made use of by the 
Seventy, and the Apostles, when they spe*k of the 
Ark of Noah. It was also named * BwrxnTn, Bops- 
cete, sive Taurus Piscis. This name took its rise 
from an antient hieroglyphic, which was the chief 
object of the people's worship. The purport of It 
will be easily perceived by those, who are at all ac- 
quainted with the celebrated emblems, the Apis and 


'** I do not trouble the Reader with unnecessary quotations, as 
all these histories have Jbecn before mentioned in my third Vo- 
lume. 

** Here was also a capital city, called Magnesja, whose inha- 
bitants were styled Moymric'trpoc Ma»«*fyo*$ being denominated 
both from their city and worship; and further distinguished by 
the river, on which they lived ; for there were several people ty 
different parts, who had the same title of Magnetes. 

** Awipii* * KiCtnot Aiyo/Aiwj. $trabo. 1. 12. p. 864. 

*♦ Pliny, 1. 3. c. 32. 
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Mntfurt of Egypt, the Atargatus of Syria, : and' the 
Taupo-^Men, Merifl-Taur,; and Taur-Ione, of other' 
*' countries. Thfe river Marsyas also, which ran' Vy : 
the city had the name of Cibottw : and there is a 
coin Withtbis remarkable inscription, **AffAMBhN 
MAFIAS KIBttTOS. « Apamensium Matsyas Atca: 
The river Of gad w» <teriomiha*e*ftbm thfc Same ab- 
ject of worship, And from the* rites practised hear 
its waters. • The. name is prefcisely of the same piif - 
p6rt, *as Ifhat before mentioned. 'Origan h exactly 
similar to, fchn, Argan of * the eastern 'nations, and 
signifies an ** Ark. It is expressed -Org*s by Pliny, 
who mentions the city as beitig situated ' near three 
rivefs; which all met together below it: ** Apamia 
— ^citXMinifnSa Marsya/ Obnma, Orga, fkimini- 
biis, &c.' : Orgas is ttte'saine as * jcnn, and Organ', 
tts jjh*v tfhteh were teriris once' infuse 'among' tfcfc 
people 6f Palestine ; a r nd art to *be Iraeed in other 




« .. 


so #ouirtrfed. '. '> ■ 

r. • * » » t 

' i ' ' X 1 *' . '* ■ ]' 

r 

♦ * 

45 Of all these I have spoken at lajge in my third Volume. 
** U p on ft coin of Hadrian, mentioned by Harduin and Span- 
heim. 

~ s? Hence iqameflie : w<vd ^aw of the* r GretiahsV by which 
tii^y denoted ray machine. " ' ' ' ' l ^ L ^* f/ 

* L. $. c?9. • f ' 1 ' " 

c ^'See i^aw* c. 6; v- Si' il.*' • « /"^ >: 
. . ^^elieMike fipiciireaii ixf CHce^o/htfWitg' giveh niany in- 
stances of bate worship, at last mentions that of the Argo, in ft* 
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frhiftsiuf thinks that Af*nu* had die name of 
Cibotuf , the Ark, from Uei^g * grfttt |X emporium, 
io wjuch pU the tyeajth of Aw centered* It wu 
oertaiiriy ip the time of the Romans a plaoe of great 
trade : but there were otfcer cities apt inferior to it. 
Who would think of giving to ptwt* of Wish note 
tbp name 4>f *n tuft OMbflftt? ftni4f»it wwfr 

tieot appellation nutpcmlmt \* tk*m cmm- 

6t$oces ; and related to. ftp Ark pf A diffuse* na- 
ture* Moreover the mn» wa# wit eopined to 

the city ; but pe find, thai the river* 4I30 wfre so 

caUp} ; wd «T9ry plwffk* to *eighb0prho©<J, M * 
reference %o $hp woe wo» hip. If v* add to lbis> 
what I have bafore i^ftwed concerning tho few* 
pies, apd < rite* of Man*s Arfegus ; *Ad tifc to^y 
pther evi4§nce^ which I ,haw elsew^ene coltecwit 
$*e n^d pot wopder at th« naipepf NoaMpWW 
Apam£?a coip ; upr $t tt>e history, "with wbwb it 
is attended. After the captivity number* pf . Jew 
settled in Asia Minor : and in the time of Sevcrus, 
and likewise of Philip, the country abounded *i*h 
Christian Proselytes ; and from these probably the 

■ ...•:. . . . - • . . *r . - : • *!.!•'" 
♦ ■ " *. ; i' .":!: ! ^" ' ! r v "I — "V ! "m;. 1 \ " i nuj n iMnfJ 

celestial sphere, wtyich I have sh^wi* t# bay* l#cn pa. ,otJffr than 
the Ark. He accordingly calls it Ar$f}i}. : Pe, Itffturi DwT* 
1. 3. c. 16. ' ' - t 

!* Forte ita dicta, quod eny¥>rujn& ejfet, <{t . rectptacqjusfc w 
vclut area mprciuj^ cQwoaugU lotius tei&* JWwMff . P**P ,U 
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natives obtained a greater accuracy in their mytho- 
logy. , Hence it is, that the tnie name of the Patri- 
arch occurs upon the coin, instead of Ogyges, Deu- 
calion, or Menes. 

Thus much I thought proper to say, in order to 
obviate an unmerited reflection : and to vindicate, 
and at the same time explain, some of the most 
curious coins, that were ever produced to the 
world. 


^< 


END OF THE VINDICATION, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


AND 


INQUIRIES 


RELATING TO 

VARIOUS PARTS OF ANTIENT HISTORY; 

CONTAINING 

DISSERTATIONS 

ON 

THE WIND EUROCLYDON, 

AND ON THE 

ISLAND MELITE. 

TOGETHER WITH 

AN ACCOUNT OF EGYPT 

JN JTS MOST EARLY STATE, 
AND OF THE 

SHEPHERD KINGS: 

(WHEREIN THE TIME OF THEIR COMING, THE PROVINCE WHICH TOT PAR- 
T1CULARLY POSSESSED, AND TO WHICH THE ISRAELITES AFTER- 
WARDS SUCCEEDED, IS ENDEAVOURED TO BE STATED. 

The Whole calculated to throw Light on the History of that Antient King- 
dom, as well as on (he Histories of the Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
Babylonians, Edotnites, and other Nations. 
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T 
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... » - ^ . . ... 

My Lqrd, 

. • i . . ' * 

I 

Is > » A 

WOtJIip not presume to introduce the en- 

suing Treatises to your Grace's notice, were I 
not well acquainted with your love of truth', and 
your z^al to obtain it through the most severe 
investigation. A mind so devoted is the best 
juclge q£ evidence in every degree, being in- 
fluenced by a more exquisite taste anddiscernr. 
ment, tind enriched with superior knowledge. 
It is from this principle, my Lord, that you 
have been so happy in every rational attain- 
ment, and led to an union with virtues the 
most similar to your own. Hence it is, that 
I am emboldened to lay before your Grace the 
following Dissertations, which contain matter 
gf dark and remote enquiry ; and are the fruits 
of that ease and retirement, with which, under 
Providence, I am blest by your benevolence 
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and favour. These are the only returns I can 
make for the many signal instances of your 
goodness. Beyond thes$ \ have nothing left, 
but prayers and wishes for you long and inti- 
mately to enjoy that happiness, which, like a 
salutary emanation, you. so widely diffuse to 
others^ I shall not attempt to make any dis- 
play of your high endowments, and hereditary 
great qualities. May it be the peculiar hap- 
piness of these times never to stand in need of 
such approved worth and excelJenQe. : Let the 
c?lm with which we are flattered, long con- 
tinue ; that nothing may interfere with your 
noble and ingenuous pursuits, nor ruin the 
happy tendency of your studies ; much less in 
any degree interrupt jour domestic felicity. 

Permit me to subscribe myself with the 
highest sense of duty and esteem, 

r My Lord, 

Ydur Grace's most faithfal 

And most obliged humble Servant, 

JACOB BRYANT. 
Cypcnham, May Ut, 1767. 
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THE following Treatises have : been cqnjpiledf 
from obsera$jops made in the course of t my. 
reading many .years , ago ; iphicb I thought, 
might be. of .sojjoej service, if they were brought . 
under proper arrangement, ,and iUu^ratedwitlv 
farther evidence, Thi$, I imagined, would not 
be ? attended with any great trouble, as the, * 
general outlines were already planned in my 
mind ; and the, principal) materials were pre- 
pared. But J did not consider, hoy very dif- 
ferent it is, tp be one's self thorcwjghly per- 
suaded of a truth, and to be' able to .exhibit 
the same in such a light, as to obtain the like 
conviction in others. . L was not aware of the 
many learned men of the highest repute with 
whom I , was to engage : nor the . unexpected 
objections, and. variety of opinions (many of 
them rendered almost sacred by antiquity) with 
which I was to be opposed. The labour, that 
has arisen from hence, has been far greater 
than can be well conceived ; and the statins: 
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and canvassing these different notions has ren- 
dered the work very dry, and unentertaining, 
and will abridge me of many a reader. I had 
often observed, that the main cause of failure 
in those learned writers, was their engaging in 
schemes too extensive and universal, where 
each took in hand singly, what required the 
joint Iaboiir of nttmbers, and which should have 
been the work <rf Sfo age. I have therefore 
confined myself withht nirnrfr limits, that I 
might not be bewildered in too wide a field: 
yet have riot so closely restrained myself as to 
refiise the pleasure of sometimes expatiating, 

- when a fair opportunity has invited me. The 
first tfraet id ecgtiiermng the wind mentioned 
by St. Luke undfer the name of Ettroclydon; 
wherein I endeavour to ahew, that the common 
and accepted reading in the original Greek is 
the true one. The Second is a dissertation on 
the two islands; MeUte Ittyrka, and MeHte 
Afrieana ; in which I take upon me to prove, 
in opposition both to Bochart and to Ctuver, 
and to all the traditions of the Church of Rime, 
that the former was the island, on which the 
apostle St Paul was shipwrecked. The last, 
and far largest treatise, contains a partial his- 

* tofy of Egypt in its earliest state ; in which an 
account is given of the Shepherd Kings, and 0? 
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the precise district, which they originally oc-: 
cupied in that country, and to which after their 
expulsion the children of Israel succeeded. In 
this detail the situation of the land of Goshen? 
as well as of Zoan y is stated ; and a particular 
description exhibited of Onivm and HeliopoHs, 
and of the three provinces, which lay towards 
dbte upper point of Delta. In the determining 
the situation of these places, the chief of my 
geographical labour is expended. Many re* 
spectable writers have favoured the world with 
their opinions upon these subjects; of whom 
there are same, that I have not had the good 
fortune to meet with. Among these are>the 
works of Jablonski ; and whatever P. Sicard 
may have exhibited to this purpose. M. 
IXAnmlk's learned treatise did at last reach 
me ; but not till my work had been some 
months in the press; and the far greater part 
was printed. I have the mortification to find, 
that I differ from him in many articles. His 
book however would have been of great use to 
me in several particulars, which had escaped 
my notice, and his maps of considerable service, 
For, however I may be obliged to dissent from 
him, yet there must necessarily be found mat*» 
ter of greaft edification, in u ■« wriwr so curious, 
voj,, v, t 
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and so knowing, who takes in a for greater com- 
pass than that, which I engage in. Much 
about the same time I was favoured with a sight 
of Midlers tracts, . intitled ' Satyra Observa- 
tionum Philologicarum ; wherein are contained 
many things to my purpose. It is my misfor- 
tune likewise to differ from this singularly 
learned man ; but in a point of the greatest 
consequence we are nearly of the same opinion, 
I mean, the situation of the Israelites in 
Egypt. In respect to M. D'Anville, I am 
obliged to dissent from him particularly about 
the situation of one place, which I have made 
great use of in the following investigation, and 
upon which a great deal depends. He places 
Phacusa towards the bottom of Delta to the 
east of the Nile, in contradiction to the situa* 
tion which I find was attributed to this place by 
P. Sicard) and which I have likewise given it ; 
Je sins Honni de voir dans la carte du P. Sicard, 
tine position Men Strange de Pbacusa en la re* 
vmntant jusq' au-dessus de la division du Nil, 
an sommet du Delta, pen au-dessus de la 
Babilone d' Egypte \ But with due deference 


'.'n;rr 


* t 

1 Muller Satyra. Observationura Philologicarum. Lugduni 
Bar. 1752. 

* Mgmoiressur I'Egypte Ancicnne «t Modern©, par M. D'An* 
ville de 1' Acadcroie Royaje a Paris, 1766. p. 107* 
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to liis ~ learning and experience, thin was the 
true situation. . In reality there were two places 
of this name ; the one a village, taken notice 
of by Straboy and situated at the commence- 
ment of the great canal under the hill of Arabia, 
and consequently over against the point of 
Delta. The other was a city, the metropolis 
of a province (if thtf reading in Ptolemy be 
quite genuine) in situation opposite to the for* 
mer, standing at the extreme point of Lower 
Egypt* where the Nile was first divided* This 
was in Delta, the other to the east without ; 
yet both in the vicinity of Babylon, Of each 
I shall give an ample description. Many have 
thought that I should have rendered my worjc 
more entertaining, if I had banished all quota* 
tions from the text, or at farthest had given the 
meaning only of what I refer to instead of the 
original wprds. But as the whole is piatter of 
close and dark inquiry, I thought it highly re- 
quisite, as I proceeded step by step, to bring 
my authorities immediately under the eye of 
the reader, that be might see both the propriety 
and truth of the evidences, to which I appeal, 
and form a judgment of the inferences, which 
J make, in order as I produce them. 

As I b^ve presumed to poipt out errors in 

y 2 
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the works *f many eminent writers, I must 
necessarily supple that I am liable to similar 
failures, and must foe prepared for a like de- 
tection. But I hopfe that I shall not be found 
guilty of any dangerous mistakes, such as may 
affect my argument, and ruin my purpose; 
1 likewise hope that I hate no where delivered 
myself with undue warmth, or severity. There 
are many airtfoors of whom I have spoken freely, 
but I beiieve it needs no apology. In respect 
to those of teal dtoinettce, however I may dif- 
fer ill <aome particulars I Hatter myself that I 
hare every where paid a d«e regard to their 
superior merit. For I should be guilty of great 
ingratitude, if I did not upon all occasions 
reader every just acknowledgement to personB, 
who have laboured 00 much for die public 
,good : by whoae learning I have been greatly 
enriched, and by whose very errors I have 
■profited. 
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WIND EUROCLYDON. 
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HPA3EI2 TX2N AnOSTOAHN. 

KE*. x£ * 

OjE Js cxftbi r*«*wX€fv j/*** ti* t*i* It<*A»»v, *«{£- 

ImgXftj •topafii IkXiv, jpsmpn? SsjSant?* E*ri|9*)fc? Ie 2 

«-toi*> A^P*pw3i*tt> umAAovtk vAfty ts? xatk Tt]i> Arta* ' 
rows, «ynj^f»j»5^ **?•* «•«* tjtA»* Apir*pX* 'Maxf&m • 

ftAai&jWzro? Tf o Ixfaog r» IlftvAw 3t£tj«r*n*6y»£, ***** 

Xf^fy avxx&tvrts vwtxr\tv<rec[Atv t»v Kwffo*, £»a to tx< 
aycjug? ftvat Mcutltuf. T«, ts TrsXaye*' to k&t* r*f* '£* 

IdAix*** xa» IIa^puA*av iiwsrXiv<nx*]t<, xarifr$9fACv ik 
Muf a w Avxia*. Kaxsi ivpav o e#aJo*?af •£©£ -arA^o* 6 

AA*£flc»i/HV0v xrAsov «k rnv IraXtav, mj3*j3»<T£* tjjixa? *»c 
t autre* E* ix&vai? Js ii/usf ai? (3p«^utyXwvTif, xat jutAtf 7 

ytWQfitvoi xocrx rw KwJop, fMt'-srgorstovlof *i*M tb an/xx, 
wrforkivrafiw rnvJL^rnv xarot £aA/wuW)»* MoXk tc 8 
ira^aXjyo/Aim otvrw, tX^opev ag tottm wa xc&Xafxtvov 
KaA*? Aijufvac, w ifyuc w toXk AaHra*a. 'Ixcw* & 9 

2gfftvs.£iayfyojusv2, xai ovloq t\$n twitrf &X»$ T8*rAcof, J* at 
f* x«i tt»v mritav rilti TrajfXtjXvS'fvoM, ira^jiw © HauAo;, 
Aijo» enrols, Kv$}t$ 9 Slupa in (Aira vfiftux xa» it«AAik 10 
fylMact * p*m rat fof t* xat «•» *rAo*a, aAA« xai tm 
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12 TOlf UWO TX II«uXx AiyOjafVDlf. AvHu3*TX & T* Al- 

&ivlo (Zh\w cc¥&%j)nvon xaxEiOfy, tizjuq iwctiflo 
xotruvrrnraflsg us $omx* wx^x^ufxxrxiy Xtpm 
Tfl? Kpum? (i\tTrovlx xxrx Atp* xai x«roc Xwjoi. 

1 3 'Tiroirvtvcobvroq h Nora, i^asrtg tuc wf o0«««f xtxfa- 

1 4 7nx£v«», x^xvrtq xvtrov wajiXf yovjo rw Kg utw. Mft 
is TroAu & fj3»Ac xaT auTTi? xvipos rupaiuxo?, o xoAr* 

15 /aiiwf EugoxXu^wv. 2vp*g nwd'fi'Iof & tx vAoix, xwpn 

16 Ndo-iov & r* umo^fa/AOvJfc xaXx/*fvot KA*u/ui<, fwAir 

17 urxytrxfAt* wfixfttlcif ycMdrS'ai th? rxftfit?, 'Hv 
*fakjff, {SoqOitfti? ixfwvjo, vw*£tti>*uitfif to *btAoiw* 0e6«- 
pwet ti /tx?j ik W Suflty fxvsowi, %nXavxpli<; ro o-xtuo?, 

IS xt«s Efigwlo* 'Lfvifvs it ^gfijua^ojucfw ii/awv, rtj 

19 fftiff. ixCaXtiv flroiiN'Io" K«» t»j rg itj avro^sigtf my 

20 trxtvw . T8 vXois f|5j»tj/a;pf 1/. Mr\rt is nX»x, pure 
argvv tir iQainvloQV tm jff\twx$ nptpx;, ytiiLtavos rt ovk 

^ oXiyx vmytiipsvV) Xqiitqv irff»t?gfiT0. ir«Tft «X?ri? t* 

2 1 c , w£«o-3 , a* ij/6*«^. IloXXirc ft annaf viragj£x<rn$, tot* 

<T*fi*i£ n^uXp? (V. jtAKTW OtUTW*, £i7TM f Eiil fAM, U XV ~* 

m 

$%z<; y irtiboLpxrirxvlx; pot, /xn xvxyurQati ccwo Tnc*KpiTH{ } 
1% Htginccu re tw Jj3f iv rxvrw x«» tjjv typta*. Yjxi 

txvvv Tragxivca u^«( cvflujufiv' a7roj3oAn yap i^vp^tjf sJSrp* 
2$ *ra*i *jf J/^cov, ^Xu^ t« -crXoia, IlapfrJi y&g jkoi t« 

i/y>cTi Txvrri xyfoXog tz 0t» « n^t, w xai X*1f«w, 
£24- A£ywy> Mn fo.Stf Il^uXe* Kaia-^fi a*f in trcifCLrnvti' 

hxi dv, itiXafirxi trot Otoe irxvlxc rag TsXto&ots pur* 


»Tfitf $r»l X&y «V TfOTfOJ/ AtXaAflTOu jtAOi. E*C I'WO'OV S6 

#* riy& £tt ijpaf fXTfCfiv, 'Xlf itTttf&ag KrxoUiixocrn £7 

vu£ tytVfl*, twiQt(>o(AWuv rifAtcv iv tw Afyto, xxra fxttrov 
ruj w*\q$ I'-firtway oi vetvrat vftcrotyttv ti*& avrbt? %«p«i/" 

*\t$i xa* ?r<*A*v j3oA»<fa>le£, tfu/w tgyuia? IbtairrVfc. 
&o(Z8fAeni r$ fAiurws us ff*j£fK to***? fxirftfttju-iv, ex 29 
trfUjwiK p*^avTi^ ayxufctf* ranraf a?, nuj£0>1aii/«fa> yt- 
»s<rftai. Ta>v At vat/Iwv £urav)wv 0vyci* ex t» tstAo**, SO 

x<xt j£aAatf*kTto* mv vxufnv uq rr\v 8aAatro-av, irgvf&frti 
•4#C *m 'sr^«f ^AfAAovrwv ayxufa? ncWm, Eurc? o 31 

IlauAo? tw J»a1o*]afp£ij xoj rote rp*J*WTflnc> Bay (*ji arot 
fAtivu<nv tv tw ■srAoiw, uju.sk cwflwai g Juva<rS"f. Tot£ ©t 32 
rgcfliuTxi aTTixotf/av t« vyjam<& tyis <txo^tk, xa* fiacav 
aurtiv sxirco-tiv. Ap£f i & J sptWtv qfitgx yiwrOai, 3S 

Tra^txaAei o IlauAo? ixai}^ jtAiJaAapei* Tfoptjf, Asywv, 
T£<r<r«fi(rxai^i)caTuv a-vjjucfov ifjuwpav wfoo-^oxavta, ao**- 
r«* JWlcAsiTt, jtAnJjEv irp«o*A#6oju.i vw * Ato TsrapaxaAw 34 

Jjua; TffpovXxfitiv Tfopur, tsto yatf -erf o? t»k u^tirtpaf 
<rwlnf *a? uVap^a* xJfw; yap u/awv 6g*£ ix m? xjpaAtis 
irffffirau E*wto> Jf tocvt*, xat Aa6«* afloj/, «i%*- 35 

* » rue* tw dfw * vwttiov TTotvrwi/, X6u xAarac Uf £aJo £(r3"«ik. 
t Eutujutfi & y*yojUfy#t wa*TK, xa* auto* Wf©G*tAa6&v1o 36 
rpofuf* Hjutsv <fc £V tw tstAoiu v,iv&<r<z,i ^vyjxi, Jiaxo- 27 
rfa* iWo/*tfxdkf« t£. Kfrft<r3*pT£? Jt Tjapuf, fxafi^o* 38 

r*. tfAftioy, ix/JaAAoju-fvoi rw <rmu ti? rxv OaAfccnrav. 
*Oti jii ijp,c*ai rycvfl^ ttjv ytiv oux tTciyivMncov' xoA-ttov 39 
J< Tivat xatsvosv fp^ovla ajytaAov, fie ov tpsAftcravIo, i* 
Juv«i>1o 9 f^wecti to TirAoipy. Kai ra? ayxvfa^ t^cpu* 40 
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4 1 xol«j£ov *K tov aiytaAov. n^iirwwlft Jfe llf wr« 
^i9aAa<r<rov, tinmtiX&y rny v*w' xat 4 fti? zrpttf* tfH- 
troc(TA tpnvtv a<r*A«uTO$, i! ii Trgvpvct lAutJo vtj« tijj (3wtf 

42 Tuy xu/**rw. Twv & rf oJwtw* (3bAij *y«Mj« *»* t*$ 
ittfAolvt axoxliiwirii fd.fi tic exxoAvjK^ittf'dtf &«0uy«. 

. tHW&Wty aVTS$ TX |3*A*U/AaJo?, £X* &Wf Tf TXf AwftyWlK 

X0AU/*|3dM<, ^TTOpf*^*^*^ *TfWW «H mV yUV *&««*/ 

44 Kfc* TXf MMTXf> *f /*§* *9H (HWfjy, |tf £f ««« TMW TtfV 

awr* T8 wAo*a t xo* xt<w «y4v«r$ TOffac &#Kr«A|MW C*f 

TUP yUV. 

$£$• xji. 

JvAI iiacufavit;, rovt mtyvwtw on MO^rn i WW xa- 
S.Aiirai. 'Ot ie @xficcp<H irafit^av x rnv tuj^ww 


oT. Paul, having appqaled to the judgment seat 
of Casar, is, with several other prisoners, commit- 
ted to the charge of Julius, a Rpman Centurion to 
be transported forthwith to Italy. As the occur- 
rences were remarkably, anjd„ 5 the Appstle expe- 
rienced great deliverances, during thk voy^g^, he is 
very particular iq the description of it. He does 
not, however, tell us the port lie first sailed from : 
nor is it at all material. It is said in the narrative, 
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that they carne, the next day to SUddn&irom which 
circumstance it is probable they get out from 
Ptelem'diSy or, as it was originally called, Aeon: 
Grotius is of opinion they went fiwn C&iarea* 
Weighing from Stefan they passed under Cyprus^ 
because the wind was contrary ; and coasting Citicia 
and Pamphylia they arrived at Jfynz in Lyciu. 
Hitherto they had sailed in a ship of Adraniyttum ; 
from which .they were now shifted to one of Alex- 
undria, that was sailing to Italy. And . making in 
many days, tmt a slow progress, and" with difficulty 
gettiqg to the height of Cnulos, the wind still cottf- 
tinuing unfavourable, they shaped their course 
south, to the most eastern point of Crete, under 
the. promontory Salmone : and havhftg hardly wea* 
thered thflt. headland* they came to a port. called 
the Fwr Havm#, near the city Lasea. Which port 
not being commodious to winter in, it was thought 
adviseabletQ try, if by any means, they .might attain 
.to Pkenke* and there winter. This. was likewise, a 
haven of Crete $ that lay opea to nbe north-west 
and south-west winds. They accordingly set sail ; 
and had the advantage of a southern breeze, that 
sprung up, and carried them close under land. But 
in a short time a turbulent and tempestoiwss wind 
beats upon the coast; and that with such fury and. 
violence* that they were not able «m^*Af<M#v to 
face it : so that, running close under the island 
Qlauda, a#fl being obliged to let the ship drive, 
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they overshot the haven Phenice : and, after beating 
the seas fourteen days at the mercy of the tempesr, 
they found themselves at last in the Adrid, and were 
wrecked upon the island Melita. This wind is said 
to have been «*§/*«? rupwi**?, a typhonic wind or 
hurricane! and was called by the marinas Euro- 
clydon. 

This is a short and succinct account of all that is 
relative to the navigation and journal of the Apostle. 
In which there are two circumstances that I shall 
make some remarks upon : the one is the tempes- 
tuous Wind before mentioned ; the other is the 
Island, on which they were cast away. 

In respect to the Wind, St. Luke, Chap, xxvii. 
v. 14. of the Acts, gives this particular account of 

it— -Mit' tu *o\v it ijSaXf icxr' avrii? avifAOf rupwwxof, • 

x«x«/Acyo? Evpox.Wa>v. The reason of my taking notice 
of this passage is, that the Alexandrine MS. has a 
different reading ; as has likewise the Vulgate, and 
all the translations from it : which reading is coun- 
tenanced by many learned men ; though there is no 
reason, that I can see, to admit any alteration. 
Bochart, Grotius, and Bent ley, great and respect- 
able names, (not to mention others) life offended at 
the present reading EufoxAu&v ; and think EupaxvAw, 
. or, as the Vulgate has it, Euroaquilo to be more 
agreeable to the truth. Dr. Bentley especially, in 
his excellent remarks upon Free-thinking, is very 
full upon this head. As his criticism is in this place 
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very extraordinary, I will present it to the reader 
at large ; and then subjoin tny own reasons for being 
intirely of a different opinion. 

He argues in this wise— -" The wind Euroclydoh 
was never heard of but here : it's compounded of 
cufo? and xXuJiw, the wind and the waves ; and it 
aeems plain a priori from the disparity of those 
two ideas, thai they could not be joined in one 
" compound : nor is there any other example of the 
" like composition. But EvpaxuAw, or, as the vulgar 
" Latin here has it, Euroaquilo (approved by 
Grotius and others) is so apposite to the context, 
and to all the circumstances of the place; that it 
" may fairly challenge admittance, as the word of 
" St. Luke. Tis true, according to Vitruvius, 
" Seneca, and Pliny, who make Eurus to blow 
" from the winter solstice, and Aqitilo between the 
" summer solstice and the north point ; there can 
J*e no such wind nor word as Euroaquilo : be- 
cause the Solanus or Apheliotes from the cardinal 
" point of east comes between them. But Eurus 
" is hei* to be taken, as Geltius II. 22. and the 
" Latin poets use it, for the middle equinoctial 
" east, the -same as Solanus : and then in the table 
" of the twelve winds according to the antients, 
41 between the two cardinal winds Septentrio and 
V Eurus, there are two at stated distances, Aquito 
" and Kama?. The Latins had no known name for 
" K*>»ja?: Quern ab oriente solstitiali excitation 
u Graei K*w*v vocant ; apud nos sine nomine est. 
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says Seneca, Nat Quest v. 16. K*t*w therefore 
blowing between Aquilo and Eurus, the Roman 
seamen (for want of a specific word) might ex- 
" press the same wind by the compound name 
"Euroaquilo; in the same analogy as the Greeks 
" call Eupwrro? the middle- wind between Eurus and 
'* Notus ; and as you say now soinh-east and 
" north-east. Since therefore we have now found 
" that Euroaquilo was the Roman mariners word 
" for the Greek K«ix»»* ; there will soon appear a 
" just reason why St. Luke caHs it wtpw rvpmnxo^ a 
" tempestuous wind, vortkosus, a whirling wind ; 
" for that's the peculiar character of Katxiat m 
" those climates ; as appears from several authors, 
" and from that known proverbial verse, 


a * 


EXhmv ip J ivrov (if i Kfttxia? vtfti. 


" So that with submission I think our Luthrfs 
" and the Danish version have done more right 
" than your English to the sacred text, by trans- 
" laiing it Nord-ost, north-east: though accord- 
" ing to the present compass divided into XXXII. 
" Euroaquilo answers nearest to Ost-nord-ost, 
" east-north-east j which is the very wind that 
" would directly drive the ship from Crete to the 
" African Syrtis, according to the pilot's fears, in 
" the 17th verse." 

Thus, far this learned critic, whose first objection 
to the common aad accepted reading I find to be, 
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that the wind Euroclydon was never beard of but 
here* To this I answer, that I do not think it 
right to deviate from the original text, and admit 
of any alteration, merely because a word is new to 
us. St. Paul was in a ship of Alexandria, a city 
that for three centuries had maintained the greatest 
traffic of any place in the world. As extensive trade 
always introduces new terms of art, and distinctions 
not known before; it is very possible for them to 
have had a name for a wind, that might not be cur* 
rent in Attica or the Peloponnesus. If then there 
be any thing uncommon in this appellation, there is 
no occasion to have recourse to Gellius, or fly to 
tlie Poets for authority : all may be very right, . 
though not authenticated by them. Several Grecian 
nations had their particular names lor months and 
festivals; and they might have their several dis- 
tinctions for weather and for winds. Had not the 
Athenians their Opw&MEi, XduAmai, npaJptpot, Ertxruxi, 
napies not in use at Alexandria ? why might not 
the Alexandrians in their turn have terms that were 
unknown at Athens ? But the Doctor has a strange 
presumptive notion, that these were Roman sailors : 
and the whole of his argument turns upon it. But 
ibis be takes for granted without the least founda- 
tion. The mariners were doubtless Greeks, that 
had their particular terms and distinctions, which 
other countries' were not acquainted with. Many 
winds are' not denominated from the point they blow 
from ; but from their effects ah(l violence. How 
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many species of winds are there at this day taken 
notice of by sail ore, and in common acceptation 
among those who experience them, that are little 
known out of the latitude they blow in ! We read of 
Levant winds, Trade winds, Monsoons, Corrnan- 
tines, Htrmatans, and a suffocating blast, called a 
Bloom, on the coast of Guinea: they have the like 
scorching wind in Persia, called Samael, that comes 
from the mountains of Sulphur: add to these Tra- 
montanes, Travadoes, Tornadoes, Pupagaios, Sum- 
masentas, Terrenos, and the very wind here men- 
tioned, devest Tupwuxoc, which our sailors at this 
day call a Tuffoon. They are not therefore to be 
looked for on the mariner's card ; nor to be rejected, 
if they be not in common use and acceptation : for 
the novelty of a term should not necessarily be an 
objection to it. The word is uncommon, we grant : 
but what is it, that we are to substitute in its room? 
Another word equally uncommon* Neither Euro- 
clydon nor Eurooquilo are to. be found hut in this 
passage of the Acts ; where one is a various reading 
to the other. " Euroclyden" says Dr. Bentley, 
1 ' was never lieard of but here ;" he acknowledges 
presently afterward* the sarpe of Euroaquilo. Why 
does he reject one reading for being singular, and 
admit another that is liable to the same objection ? 
what is it that determines his choice ? 

It seems, " Euroclydon is air odd compound, 
being made up of *«/»©* and nKvim, wind and waves : 
and it appears plainly a priori from the disparity 
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" of those two ideas, that they could not be joined 
in one ; nor is there another example of the like 
composition." For my part, I can see no more 

disparity here, than I do in any other compounds; 

such as ytupyos, X li WY *> Ktpxtfn&tixof, v»vvfiyoc &C. 

no more inconsistency between wind and water/ 
than between mill and water, wind and mill, land 
and water, &c. &c: from whence we have wind** 
mill, watermill, windsail ; and, though a modern, 
yet a just compound, the English adjective, Terra- 
queous. Add to these words of an exact analogy, 
seabreeze, landbreeze, landgate, Seagate, Watergate. 
In all compositions of this nature, where there are 
two substantives, there is ever a verb understood, 
that connects the two terms: nor can there be any 
more impropriety in blending wind with water in 
Euroclydon, than in joining wind with wind in Eu~ 
roaquilo. It is true, I should have taken the word 
Euroclydon to have signified an eastern swell, or a 
deep sea from the east : but, as the sacred writer 
tells us it was the name of a wind, it certainly im- 
plies a wind that makes such a swell from the east ; 
i. e. when taken out of composition, Eup * xAu^w, 
an east wind that causes a deep sea or vast inun- 
dation. 

Thus much to make this reading feasible. But, 
were it otherwise, what would you substitute in its 
room ? Euroaquilo, say the patrons of the Vulgate, 
But there was no such wind ; and, had there been 
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such a one, yet it could not be that specified here ; 
as I will abundantly prove hereafter. 

In the first place, there never was, nor could be, 
such a wind as Ettroaquilo. The learned writer, 
whose opinion I am controverting, takes uncommon 
pains to remove Eurus from the point where it is 
ever stationed, in order to .compound it with a wind 
that it is really incompatible with, And how does 
he effect it ? by means the most extraordinary : no 
less than by making Gellius and the Latin poets, 
whose authority he does not produce, the best judges 
to determine the establishment of. the Greek winds, 
in contradiction to the Greeks themselves : all which 
labour is undertaken to introduce a reading ad new 
and uncommon as that which he repudiates. And, 
in making use of Randan authority, he coofessedly 
sets aside the evidence of the best and most respect- 
able writers ; and founds his opinion on the report 
of a single person, who will at la&t turn out a con- 
fused and a second-band voucher* But let us- at- 
tend to his words* — u 'Ti* true, according to Vitru- 
vtuSy'SefaeM) Pliny" (he might have actded Varro, 
Columella/ and of the Greeks, who ttere. the best 
judges, Arittotk) Timos thews, Bia, Pwidomw, 
Strabo, &c.) according to the opinion of these* 
" there, could' be no aueh wind, nor word, %& Eu- 
" rvaquifo. : • but Emm is here to be taken* a& 
" Getliibs II, 22* and lbe>Iiatin pofets use i^ for thft 
* middle oeqjuiinOfetiftl e«§t f " — As to the p9Gt*>,l# 
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does not produce their evidence ; nor is it worth 
producing, they write always so indeterminately, \ 
and with such a latitude. The whole of the argu- 
ment then rests upon Gdlius : let us turn to him, 
and hear what he says. 

He tells us nothing of himself, but only — Favo- 
rinus ita fabulatus est — Being at dinner with one 
Favorinus, that person discoursed at large about the 
winds, and ran counter to the opinions of the best 
writers that preceded him. Among other things 
that he determined, was the place of the wind Eurus; 
which, as far as we can understand him, he would 
fain remove from the eastern winter solstice, and 
make it the same as the Solanus and •Afuxumif : that 
is, instead of the south-east, he would place it in the 
eastern Equinoctial point * But this Favorinus is 

* Ortefsays, 

Eurus ad Auroram Nabathaeaque regnarecessit. Metam. 1. 6u 
That's not much amiss— Virgil places it in the vicinity of the 
north pole—— -Septan subject a Trioni 
Gens effrena virim Riphao tunditur Euro. Georg. 3. 381* 
Can Dr. Bentley imagine that pilots and mariners were guided 
by such authorities ? To speak the truth, Virgil means by Eurus 
the wind in general ; just as he uses dura silex for any hard rock, 
querent and ilex for any timber. Where he speaks of Eurus as 
infesting the climate, he just before mentioned the Ca«rw blowing 
—Semper hiems, semper spirantes frigora Cauri. ' The Caurus and 
Eurus are winds diametrically opposite. 

* Qui vent u& igitur ab Oriente verno, id est, aequinoctiali venit, 
nominator Eurus— -if alio quoque a Gratis nomine amjXtwrjtfi a Ro- 
manis nauticis Subsolanus cognominatur. Aul. Gell. Lug. $at. 
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not ttf suffictettt totasequenc* -to be opptised singly 
to the grotip of illustrious writers before mentioned. 
He,wfc& * Sfcphist ; and does not in *he preserrt af- 
fair -acquit himself with propel precision. The words 
of his commentator upon this vefry passage will 
grVednei jftst idea -what h» authority merits : In- 
tritdUl hie loqitittir Favormus; tf dubitb an seip- 
Mm ' $tttelle%etit ; vei per Eorum Ettronotum swe 
Vbltrfrhutn detoGtavtrit.* Sed quid ComTHuney^ 
tiirWcHto Aquilone ? &*. Thus all this laboured 
6vMfetoee^am9hes hi smoke; artd itis the Teal opinion / 
6f his Scholia*, feat the^Sdphisft did not Understand 
hitoseff, any^nWre than he is Understood of dthers. 
-^ 1J Sb irWeh for Favorfaus fabidator; 


1666. p. 160. Caurus— - adversus Aquilonemjfa^.Favenius— 
adversus Eurum fiat. p. l6l. lapygem—eum esse propcmdum 
Caurum existimo—videtur adversus Eur\xm Jiare. pag« l63. 

The whole of this dissertation in Aulus Gellius is a burlesque 
upon criticism ; the chief speaker being so confused and iacoif* 
sistent. Towards the close Favorinus (ells us, that he was very 
near giving along detail of all the winds that blow; " for realty," 
says he, u I nave taken a cup too much,— quia paulo plus adbibi: 
tut it fs not fair to have'all the conversation to one's self." What 
makes it more ridiculous, is that Gellius assures us, all this was 
uttered with great ejegance of words, and with peculiar grace and 
address fa the delivery.— What signify grace and elegance, with-* 
out perspicuity and precision ? Hccc nobis Favorinus in eo quo din 
tempore apud mensa?n suatn summd cum elegant id verborvm totiu$qvc 
strmonis comitate atque gratia denarravit. p. lo3. lib* 2. 22. 

3 Who could imagine, there would ever be any controversy 
about* the particular stations of the Greek winds, as long as the 
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Another reason for roy rejecting this reading of 
the Vulghte is the terms it is compounded of. For,- 
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Qctogon tfttqAvofAndrbnicus Cytrhesiei it jitk&is,Gomm€>Qty 
called fhe Temple of the : Wind*, wte > «v. l>ejng£ It is> ip^r** apoj 
has beep o^riked Jby tyx Geargs Jtfhelerffid Sg<m, % It fea^ sjpc$ 
been delineated at large by.Mons, Le Roy> ancj still more accu- 
rately by Mr. Steuart.' vitruvius and Varro quote its authority! 
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Agreeable to this is the determination of Dionysius Uticensis in 
his description of the Grecian winds. Aw« r*» rtwapn xA*/a*f «» 
rto'actpts 0tt/9sm*oi «r«tf<m ocih/aoi, o A'anjAttfTflf, xa» o Zf<pvco; $ u#% 5 
£opf*fr *«» o Noto?. "O f(er «» ATnjAwnj;, asro avaroAixtf xiVT^tt f •/•- 
fjLtvos *x i% wagaimomtj avroy Tor E^or, xa» to* K&iKiar, it. r. X* 

Geopon. Edit. Cantab, p. l6\— -In like manner Vitruviu$~Inicr* 
Solatium tf Austrum.— Eurus. lib. 1. cap. 6. 

22 
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if the etymology of Euroclydwi is unsatisfactory to 
Gratius, Lipeiensis and Bochart ; that of Euroa- 
quilo may be equally so to others. Those learned 
men seem to me to have proceeded on a wrong prin- 
ciple: fur they think, as the Greeks compounded 
the two winds Eurus and Notus; and formed a third, 
that was a medium to the extremes; so Eurus and 
A quilo might have been blended in .the same man- 
ner, and a third called Euroaquilo have been con- 
stituted from them. But tbey do not sufficiently 
consider that in the former Case the Greeks joined 
together two winds of Greek original ; in doing 
which there was no impropriety : but there is a ma- 
nifest impropriety in the latter case, where a Greek 
and a Roman wind are unnaturally combined : for 
Eurus is a Greek name, Aquilo a Roman ; and 
they are for that reason incojnpatible, and inconsis- 
tent with each other, it is true, Seneca does say in 
his pointed and Vitty manner, that both Eurus and 
Zephyrus were in his time admitted into the Roman 
language : 4 Eurus jam civitate donatus est, et 
nostro sermoni non tanquam alienus interoetut; 
" Eurus has had at last the freedom of the city 
" presented him, and no more passes among us as a 


I HI 


Ah Orients ^tquinoctiaU Subsolanus ; ab Orieute brumali Vul- 
turnus: ilium Apelioten, hunc Eurum Greeci appellant. Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. %. cap. 47. Edit. Harduin. . . 

4 Nat. Quaest. lib. 6. cap. l6. 
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|r foreigner ;" Favonium — Zephyrum esse J&cent 
tibi, etiam qui grace nesciunt loqui ; " even those 
" that cannot speak Greek will tell you th&tZephy- 
rus is the same as Favoni&s" From whence we 
may gather that these words were in some degree 
admitted at Rome .among people of rank and letters: 
but, if the author means that they we** become the 
current language of the Romans, he expresses him- 
self m a very lax manner. Pliny himself makes 
use of this word more than onoe ; yet tells us 5 very 
expressly that for Euros the Romans had Vultur* 
nus, for Boreas they used dquilo—raxxd he lived 
after Seneca. For it does not follow, because a word 
is in vogue within the verge of the court, or in use 
with the learned, that it is 6 immediately in general 
acceptation. Sea-faring people keep long to their 
own terms : pilots and mariners come but late into 
the fashion. But, as this may be matter of uncer* 
tainty, let us abide by Seneca, where he speaks fully 
to the purpose ; which he does, when he proves there 
was no such wind as Euroaquilo, by saying, the wind 
that answered to K*w«? had among the Romans 
no name, 

9 Hist. Nat. lib. 18. cap. 34. Edit. Hard u in. 

* We have many instances of this in French words, that are 
used by people of rank, and adopted into the English language, 
which the commonalty are not acquainted with. I dare say, 
the wind Eurus was no iqore in ijse among the Roman sailors, 
than the Jjtvant or Ponent are ampng the British, 
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And here I cannot bat take notice of the strangest 
inference that I believe was ever made. The words - 
of Seneca I have mentioned before— Qucw Greci 
Kmxi** vacant^ apud nos sine rumint est* As this 
writer wee contemporary with St. Paul, one would 
think hie testimony decisive ; and might naturally 
expect it to be used to prove there was no such word 
kt the language- But Dr, Bintky makes quite a 
different inference— u As the Roman seamen had 
V no specific word, they probably might express it 
" by the compound Eur o^guilo;' 9 and he afterwards 
tells you he found that they did so r all which, stript 
of its. specific distinction, amounts in plain English 
to this— Since Seneca, assures us the Romans had no 
name for this wind, the Roman sailors must for that 
very reason have had one : which distinction be- 
tween the Romans and- Roman sailors is truly curi- 
ous. 7 This is the first time, I believe, a writer's au- 
thority is used to contradict his own testimony ; and 


7 The process of this investigation is worth attending to. The 
scope of Dr. Bentlcy's argument is this— Seneca assures us that 
the Romans had no name for this Greek wind ; consequently the 
Raman sailors had none: as the Roman sailors had no name for 
it, they probably invented one; and hence we find they had one. 
To all which I subjoin, to complete the argument ; as the Roman 
sailors had a name fqr it, certainly the Romans had. Thus you 
may, 'by this subtle way of reasoning, prove that the Romans, at 
one and the same time, had and bad not-a name for the thing in 
dispute. 


; . 


a.wppositiwrrtifer^ed frpm pp#tjyey«KitteiiG$ ta*he 
contrary. As &&»w* w&Jclw& vtits-kpfo of them 

pWp&ftphers, *M wfQt& pwtfaulwty <w this? $ul*jeet j 

it cannot be supposed tbpf they couiitbp. ignore of 
a cirqumatanee of this nature 
- I have already obpervQd, that, through the ^hole 
course of Dr. Bentkyfs reasqniog, the mariners ^re 
supposed to be Ramans. This i$ without &ny he«T 
tation taken for granted ; though there is not the 
least show of evidence , to .countenance the opinion* 
Are we to imagine, hpcarae the Rtwkms conquered 
all the world, that they navigated every ship v>p6* 
the seas ? The Evangelist does not tell us, that this 
was an Italian ship coming from Alexandria; hut 
an Alexandrine ship going to Italy. It is therefore 
wonderful that Cluver, Bochart, Gmtim, and, I be* 
lieve, every writer upon the sutyeafc should overlook 
this circumstance, that entirely suhrofts their hypo* 
thesis. There is not the least reason to imagine that 
the mariners were from Italy. Akarandrine ships 
were navigated by people of Alexandria ; as ' ap- 
pears by a ship from that place, which Lucitm in a 
serio us Platonic * dialogue gives a. very particular 
account of. It set out from the Pharos laden with— 
corn ; and was to bring back in return the amount 
of twelve Attic talent3 to the owqer. Had 'the 




• XlAfiiot xZv%ou. 
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crew- been Romans, it could not but have been men- 
tioned. From the name of the pilot, and the con- 
versation held in the Piraeus by the Athenians with 
the master of the ship, and indiscriminately with die 
sailors, it is plain they had the same language, and 
consequently were Greeks of Alexandria. It is ob- 
servable the name of the ship was the Isis ; and it 
had the image of that goddess on the prow. 

There are many other accounts of Alexandrine 
ships, that will prove what I maintain. Various au- 
thors speak of them, particularly 9 Cicero, IO Sueto- 
nius, " Seneca, "Strabo. As the trade they carried 
on was immense, and at the same time is a circum- 
stance closely connected with my subject ; I hope 
the reader will excuse me, if I dwell a little upon 
this head, and lay the nature and process of this na- 
vigation before him. Their chief commodity was 
corn, which they exported annually fpr Italy to a 
great amount. This was a freight of such cense- 
> quence, that many laws were enacted under diffe- 
rent emperors for its regulation and dispatch. The 
mariners particularly were under great restrictions, 
" being obliged to use their utmost diligence ; and 


: v * Omt pro Rab. Post. 15. 
10 In Augusto & Nerone. 
" Senep. Epiit. 77. 
ft Lib. 4. km lib. 17. 
13 Cod. L XI. Tit. 1, 6. 


were liable to a capital punishment, if they aime- 
cessaiily went out of tbcir course. H The magis- 
trates and commissaries on shore suffered a total 
confiscation of their estates, if they were convictod 
of mismanagement. ,5 In short, no delay was allow- 
ed : for imperial Rome, the mistress of nations and 
pride of the universe, was often in want of bread. 
No city suffered at times greater scarcity; nor was 
there any gratuity to the people more acceptable 
than a donative of corn. For this reason Augustus,. 
when he reduced Egypt into the form of a province, 
opened the canals of the Nile, that had been ob- 
structed and spoiled : and exacted by way of tribute 
a certain portion of wheat, to be annually sent to 
Italy. The amount of this impost was incredibly 
great. If we may credit Aurelius Victor, l6 it was 
no less than twenty millions of Roman Modii: 
hujus ( August i scil.) tempore ex JBgypto urbi 
annua ducenties centena millia frumenti infereban- 
tur ; which in our measure is above one hundred 
and sixty thousand tun : I? an amazing quantity, yet 


14 L. 7» c- de Naviculariis, 

»» L. S. c— L. *. C. 

** Epitome de Vita et Moribus Imp* Rams. 

" The English gallon by a statute of Henry VII. was to be 
eight pounds u consequently the peck sixteen ; to which the Ro- 
man modius was equivalent, or rather somewhat more. Now 
20,000,000 Roman modii or pecks )( |6» 320,000,000 pounds 
Troy. Which 320,000,000 divided by 2000 the number of pounds 
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eatpone third of what was raised from the Afrk** 
provinces. • This was originally, brought over in 
ships zS of great burden ; that, at the same time, im* 
ported drugs, spices, silk, tapestry, glass, ** in short 
aH the produce and mercharidise of the east. They 


in a tun* give l60,Q00, the amount in tunnageof jtfais importation 
from Egypt. 

The import of corn then from Egypt annually was 1 6*0,000 tun ; 
which at times must have amounted to no less than a million 
sterling. This was the consumption at "Rome in three months; 
being-one third only of the corn supplied from Afric, besides 
what came from Sicily and other, places. Arbythnot on Weights 
and Measures, p. 88. and lfcl. 

This will appear less extraordinary, when we are told that 
Ptoletny Pkiladelphus raised every year from the same country of 
Egypt three times this quantity; as appears from St. Jerome on 
the ninth chapter oiDanieL 

1S - The ship mentioned by Luctgn was 180 feet long, 60 wide, 
and about 44 feet. from the upper deck to the keel. The Soletl 
Royal is in length 182, 48 broad, and, if I mistake not, about 44 
deep. 

The Royal George, of 100 guns, from the extreme 

part of the figure at the head of the taifarel 
Length of the lower deck •••••• 

Extreme breadth . . . , ; . 
Depth in the hold .;...• 
Height from the bottom of the keel to the waist • 
'Height fratn'lhe bottom of the keel to the taffarel 
Burthen ihtons r . - . , • „ 2000 • 

ki fhe computation and 'measurement of the Alexandrine ship I 
allow one foot and half to 4 cfcbit. \' 

• ■» Mart. lib. IS. E^igr. 72* . 


Feet tabes 

212 

9 

178 



51 



22 

6 

45 

6 

. 61 

6 
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generally set out together, iormng a targe . fleet 
called Commtaius Alexandrians, . and made use of 
Puteeli*° for an. harbour; drawing, I imagine, too 
much water for the Tiber. Before them went some 
light frigates, called Pr&cursores and Tabdlari*, 
to give notice of their approach. They were always 
so welcome on account of their freight, that they 
had the privilege of entering the harbour with their 
supparum or topsail displayed : an honour no other 
foreign ships were allowed. Puteoli was in those 
times the great emporium of Italy : and its mole is 
represented as a wonderful structure; being. founded 
on stone piles, that were formed of a particular 
cement which hardened in the water : and taking in 
a mighty circumference, so that a large navy might 
ride securely within its barrier. Strabo, speaking 
of these fleets/ 1 takes notice that, in respect to 
Italy % the imports and exports were very different. 
" The ships came, he says, slow and deep laden ; but 
" returned home light and nimble." Tvom <T av «* 

iv re Ty AXtfavipsiot, xat m Aixaiaj j^*» ytvoptvoq, ogw raf 
oXxocSoc; tv re tw xaraTrAy, xxi tv t«k apayuy&K, ocov 
fixovripxi rt xai xxipOTf^ai Stvfn xaxttrs irXiouv. From 

this account we may, I think, be assured of the 

• country that these ships are to be referred to. They 

came to Italy, as it were to a mart ; but Egypt 

was their retreat and home. There was a Pharos 


*° Senec. Epist. 77. 

*■ Vol. 2. p. 1142. Edit. Amstcl. 1707. 
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or lighthouse near Puteoli, towards the building 
and repairing of which the Alexandrine ships paid a 
toll in common with other foreign vessels. There is 
an " inscription extant to that purpose. This 
Pharo*, ' I imagine, was situated in the island 
Caprea ; the same that was thrown down by an 
earthquake just before M the death of Tiberius, and 
was afterwards rebuilt. It is alluded fo by Statins 

in speaking of this coast ; 

» 

H Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
Lumina noctivaga tollit Pharos amuia luna. 

There is another inscription mentioned by Gram*, 
that is a further confirmation of what I have been 
maintaining. It contains the wishes of some Alex- 
andrine commanders for the health and long life of 
the Emperor Commodus : 

tiiep rnTHPiAS kat aiamonhs 

TOT KTPIOT ATTOKPATOP02 

KOMMOAOT 2EBAXTOT 

OI NATKAHPOI TOT nOPETTIKOT 

AAESANAPINOT 2TOAOT.* 5 


** Grutcr. 

* 3 Sucton. in Tiberio. c. 74. 
*♦ Svlv. Lib. 3. ad Clmtdiam Vxorem. Vers. 100. 
* 5 There is something particular in the original form of the 
letters, that this inscription is composed of. It is at Home in the 
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* 

This inscription being in Greek stems to indicate, 
that those who composed it were of that nation. 
If these officers had been Romans, they would have 
paid this compliment to their Emperor in their 
native language. 

I thought it would not be unentertaining to the 
reader to huve this short history, of the trade of 
Alexandria laid before him: which I have been 
pretty full in describing ; as it is much to the pre- 
sent purpose, and of some consequence in respect 
to a subsequent inquiry. We way learn from many 
particulars here mentioned the true country of the 
persons who navigated: the Apostle's ship. They 
came from the same place with those specified 
above, and on the same errand, to carry corn to 
Italy ; but whether op a public or a. private ac- 
count, is uncertain. It is probable, they set 
out with the grand fleet, but were very early sepa- 
rated by stress of weather : which was perhaps the 
reason of their meeting with another ship after- 
wards from the same port ; that had undergone the 
like disaster, and lost its passage. It is sufficient, 
that every circumstance evinces, they were Greeks 
of Alexandria : they had therefore a name for this 
wind ; and cannot be supposed to have unnecessarily 
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Belvedere ; and it ?eems to be carefully copied by Jos. Scaliger in 
bis animadversions on Euseb. Chron. p. 11 9. 
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adopted one of a foreign manufacture, one too of 
so barbarous a construction. ** 


■■■ ! ■■ . - . ■ I . ' ' i 4 I 

** Lucian plainly intimates that the principal person was a 
Grecian, and paints him vety* particularly. ' And here I cannot 
Ipt tajke. notice of a great riyprsjfjit: in historians.; wh*, ia then- 
descriptions of nations, sit.^own contented with, giving us the 
battles, confederacies, and achievements, that are in common 
to people of every denomination and climate : but the strong 
national outlines and constitutional marks they forget to exhibit. 

r 

Now we are pleased, wfcen we are taade acquainted with 'the 
particular tufra of mind and idis{jssiti«i i©f any option : and a/e 

g)ad to proceed farther,, **d t$ survey, the personal di&timctioi^ 
and characteristics; and to have the dress, air, and habit, as it 

• ... 

were in a picture, presented before us. In the passage alluded 
to above, Lucian gives u$ such 1 &~ picture of a Greek of Alexandria* 
He describes him 'as issuing lout of his apartments^ itt the ship, 
neatly -dressed, ttmd unaifing.ja gfcy appear****? shaving ^»4air 
combed back, a*4 tied witfi jgiqat * exactness according to the 
fashion of his country. But when 'this trim personage comes to 
be more nearly examined, and compared with a native Athenian: 
he falls infinitely short in the opinion of those who behold him; 
as Lycintts, one of the interlocutors, witnesses— K*» fw « *aro 
xAXof> n £f»p»«w«, o fut^atframc, th($ put— 'Sun? y«$>. r$*s w (u~ 
A*7X€*C »***»» x*» v^y^iXai an* *<*» tavrpf pyav Totv a-M-Ow, xat *£- 
Sryy tro unaiav^tvov r» xa» o-vve%t$ xjm smr£o;goy, "EA*ij»»r» /*«»» ,•$ to 
tr&Tgioir & t« ij/opy x«» tw t»jj (pwy)}? tajw. We have "here the na- 
tional marks of this person strongly delineated. He seems to have 
been a Mestize : his countenance being deeply bronzed ; his lips 
protuberant ; his legs dry and thin; -and-the-tene of -his voice 4o* 
reign, and his manner of speaking somewhat inarticulate and 
hasty. In short, we see herb &,Grjeek insensibly verging towards 
an Ethiopian. Many people think the Negroes are a distinct 


^ 


EtJftbfitfirbW. 
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BuP^liaPt (W*afeioir is thferefor going these length** 
10 prtoe the m propriety of this word, which, atf 
firfet sight;- is fotfiiifest from the context. ! Dr. 
Bent ley insists that the Vulgate and Alexandrine 

' 4 ' 

readitigjs : the { tru^ one. Let *s for once allow it,, 
and attend to the consequence. Euro&quilo is then 
to be wfeferted in the table of Roman winds, and to? 
answer to "the Gtei'ias of -.the Greeks. Iti cbnse- 
ijtKtece of this, St. Luke is madfe to say; f*t ovVixt* 

fo'tftctkB ytotv avttjc avisos Tvpwfcxos, o %&Xi£p.tvQS Euj cmcuAwv ; 

th&fcfehefe cailie u^on them : a violent Aphonic wind, 
cfcHfed Muro&qtJLih. I woiild onry ask what is the 
toettfting of Et>f *xi/Aw> ? It is Sard to 'be an JENE : or, in 


. > 


■»4>»^»W**»«»»— ^«»«»4^— « I i| !»■!< II Mill UK ..« « » i l «* »WWl4l«^».—*W>W«« 

ft l p ' . 

Species from the rest* of mankind : but I do not perceive any rea- 
son for such a notion. Who can doubt, that -sees a Cheek thus 
sunk into an Egyptian, but that «h Egyptian by degrees may dfe- 
generate to a. Cqfrt ? , i - . „ • 

There is a ^passage in. Plautus, that will aways be acceptable on 
the same account as the foregoing. It is in the Pcenuhis, Act. 5. 
Sc. 2. where the author gives us a general idea of the Carthagi- 
nianvfometi from Giddeneme, a native of those parts. Hanno had 
ittenfaqoitfttg what was the make and figure of a particular per* 
4xm~*Han. Svdtatim Ifutrix, qua sit facie, miM cxpedi. Milphio 
ansviers-^Statundhaitdmugna^orpoyte aquilo—Spfcie venust4t m* 
parvOy atqueoculis pernigris. Making allowance for the t times, 
one would imagine he was describing some beautiful Moor of l An- 
dalusia or Grenada, If the accounts. transmitted to us are truej 
these original marks were not erased when the Moriscoes left 
Spain : and the Saracen blood must have been' deeply tinctured 
with the Punic. * ... 
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round terms, a north-east wind— Construe it so, afid 
see what sense can be made of it—" In a short time 
" there beat upqn it a typhonic wind called a north* 
" east/' or a hurricane, or a violent storm* or what 
you please, called a north-east wind. Try every 
way, and you will still be disappointed. H$re is an 
extraordinary circumstance mentioned ; and you 
expect it to be called by a particular appellation: 
but you meet with nothing satisfactory : the speck* 
is denominated by the genus, a retrograde way of 
determination ; and the name * 7 that should discri- 
minate affords not the distinction required. Eu- 
roaquilo is a stationed wind : and may be referred 
to as a general point for all winds that blow in that 
direction, taking in all from the slightest breeze to 
the strongest gale. This typhonic wind is mentioned 
as a species ; and therefore cannot be denominated 
by a general term : because a general denomination 
does not specify nor distinguish. If a writer informs 
us that, on the coast of Malabar, they have a Mon- 
soon called a south-west; how does this particu- 
larize or explain ? The converse, indeed, affords a 
proper distinction; they have a south-west wind 
called a Monsoon : the other is false : for the south- 
west is not a species of periodical wind, and conse- 
quently cannot be the specific name of one. There 


*' We define things by general terms \ but they are called by 
specific and particular onet. 
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is f. fallacy ifl the usage of tt^is word, that $t fir&{ is 
i)plf so a,ppflrer^ : as Ipag ps it Qceqr$ in ifs origip^l 
fqreign g#rh E«f*xuA^ it is mare easily tatea for 
the specific name of this typhqpic wind f being ap 
jipqs^l term, apd seemingly not unapplic^^l^ tq an 
uncqnHBqn subject. Strip it of its primitive fjress,; 
that is, pall it plain north-easf, and refer i\ to thp 
t$Ui$ of the winds, or its place in the heaven? : thf 
fallacy then ceases, ^nd the misapplication appears, 
Jt is curiops to see the embarrassment of thp firs£ 
translators of the New Testament into English 
about tht£ paps?g5, veutus, Typhpyicus, qui vacatur , 
Eltroqquilo. Tyi\da\e * and his followers sacrifice thp 
letter to the seqse, i^nd call " it a flawe of wynde out 
of t^e porth-east;" taking *no notice of the word% 
qui ywa<{ur : but auonc after ttyre arose agaynsi 
tfarr purple aflame of ^ynde tjtt of the nprth-eps$. 
On the other bap<J My Us Cpvfrcfyfc * 9 Homier ', an^l 
otl)§fs choose to ^ide by ?he letter, and so run into 
ift a^dity. T)i?y translate it, a Jqzv of xrittd 
wfyizh is cqlled the mrth^ea^t. An& Hoilyfyush, a 


*• Se$ Typialeh Testament printed about the years 1528 and 
1£30, and the edition of 1536, 4to ; also those in Edward the 
Sixth's reign. See 1 likewise Grafton's great Bible, 154t, over- 
looked by &p. Tonstaltj find tBe mntlatioris ftjom the version of 

«t Thft grsj erfjtioit tf the Bjbki by qpcnftfo * W* f* Ne * 
Je^taniwt yp/fer^qp^'s in^pectioi), l£38,,a{ fff/w, ^Hifr^tc^ 
to Lord Cromwell. New Test, printed at Sovthwerk, 1528. 
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tempestuous wind, which is calieH north-east. But 
the translators afterwards, seeing this dilemma, bad 
recourse to the original Greek; and remedied the 
difficulty by inserting the true reading. 

But on the other hand, it is to be observed that 
the word Euroctydon is not attended with these 
improprieties : and though, by setting- aside the for- 
mer reading, this may seem sufficiently authenti- 
cated ; yet I think it may be further proved to N be 
the true reading from the tenor of the text— per' « 

ttqXv it t(Zoi\t x*r auTn? Mi[A0$ rvQuvixo; : " not long 

" after there beat upon it,* says our translation in- 
definitely — beat upon what ? certainly, x*t* wa, 
upon the island Crete, under which they ran ; for 
this is the last thin^ mentioned, that it can be re- 
ferred to : " there beat upon the island a tempes- 
" tuous wind called Euroclydon" Nbw> without 
doubt, when a storm comes upon a place, it must 
beat upon it, let it come from any point whatever. 
Yet, had the wind blown off from the shore, St. 
Luke would not have used the expression £J3«Af x«t' 
<xu-w, "beat upon the island;" because it is a re- 
lative expression, referring to the situation of the 
person who speaks of it, who was at that time totbe 
wipdward or south of it It is plain therefore, the 
wind blew upon shore; and must have come frpm 
the south or south-east. This is fully warranted 
, from the point where the ship was, and the direc- 
tion it ran in afterwards, which was towards the 
north and north-west, as I shall prove in tb$ sequel. 
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All these circumstances agree well with Euroclydon ; 
but are not compatible with any other wind. 

After saying, the Roman sailors might express the 
wind by the compound Euroaquilo, Dr. Bentley 
concludes ; " Since therefore we have now found 
*' that Euroaquilo was the Roman mariners word for 
" the Greek K«*xi«?." — This is most decisive work, 
from a supposed possibility to infer a certainty. 
But to proceed — " Since we have found Euroaquilo 
" to be the true reading, there will soon appear a 
" just reason why St Luke calls it avisos Tvpwwxof, a 
" tempestuous wind, wrticosus, a whirling wind, 9 ' 
&c. This is a great mistake, and the order of the 
terms is inverted. St. Luke does not call the wind 
Euroaquilo a tempestuous wind, but the reverse, 
He is made to call a tempestuous wind, Euroaquilo 
— " ,0 there beat upon it a tempestuous wind called 
" the north-east"— which reading is so preposterous 
that it ruins at once all Dr. Bentley has been la- 
bouring to establish. Such are the difficulties this 
learned man has involved himself in, to support a 
favourite reading : so hard it is to render a stubborn 
text pliant, and warp it to our wishes. 
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HAVING thii* ditched, ahd, I hope, *atis- 
fectority, Vbat 1 first pretrfsed to take in hand, I 
£Oth£ now to the tefcdnd pdtt, which was to ascer- 
tain the Jidlrtifetilaf Island, oh which the Apostle St. 
PdUiwtA *Wp#W!dtea. Tftfe, cMti^ Would ittiAginie?, 
*ould be attended With tra difficlalty : tot it is very 
plfciiify expressed, thfct, aftet havirig been tossed fdt 
tftotte thite irt the! Adria, they Wert at last teat upoft # 
tBe iSlind -AfeSfc. The btily questibrl is, which h 
tfkfc aea called AAtidi ot Adriatic ; and what island 
*att be foUnd id that tea tneritiotied by sdth a natae. , 
Thft Adriatic sea is that large galf that Ifes be- 
tween ita/y and the antient Illyria, and retains its 
name to this day. And as to the island we are in 
quest o£, there was on* in that sea called Melitc, 
which is taken notice of under that Aatfte by the 
best geographical writers. Scyldx Caryandensis, 
enumerating the islands of that sea, speaks of Mt~ 
lite very particularly; placing it not far from the 
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river Naro $ and the neighbouring Isthmus, in the 
district of the Ncstuzans, who were an Illyrian 

nation; 1 IIp4V fin roy Nxpcovx iror&ftQV Trafa-arAttwai, 
iroAAfj j£«f« awxi* cQoifx i»? d , aX«<ro*a»* xat »i><ro? nic 

iraj aAia? %*>(*? f yy u *> V ovo l /,a ' MiAith. He says it was 
twenty stadia from Corcyra Melana, or the black 
Corcyra. A gathemerus, taking notice of Melite 
4nd the adjacent islands, meiiltons them in this 

Order :* Eia** J« xai 11/ tw Ajf ip. iwot 7raf « mv lAAuf tJa, 
wir iTi^u/u-OTff at I(T(T?i, xati i) MfAaica Kof xupa, xa* $af o? 9 x*ii 

MfAtrfu Ptolemy calls them Dalmatian islands, and 
enumerates t^pm ( thus : 3 Ica^!.T{«y*f»fflr *<**• *«a»$, 
pot fit* x*t Toftif, IKp^cap* * /aiAou**, MfKirmi wo;**; They 

are likewise; spoken of Jby PUny> * wbo mentions 
Bra ttia and /&?#,- and says, ^* Ai> Corpyra,, Melana 
cog nominate cum Cnidiorum oppifr, distat JtXV. 
M. passuum ; iauter yz^wn ef Iilyricum Melifa 
Mndc cqtjulos Mditczos appdlari Callimachup auctor 
Ijrf. . It is mentioned by Antoninus 5 > in his Itinera- 
rium maritimum. From these authorities we; find 
that Melite was an Illyrian island •in; the Adriatic 
sea, inthp.provmceof 1 the. iVetfwoiif; and that it 
lay between Corcyra nigra #id.tbe main laiu^ wry 


j. * 1. 


7 


- * Vide Geogr. Antiq. Grorwv. Lugd. Bat. 1700 p. X8, 
. * Ibid* p. 1934 . 

3 Geogr. lib 2.. ad finem. 

4 Hist. Nat. lib* 3. cap. ult. Edit. Hard u in. 
s Vid« p. 115. Edit. Liigdun. 
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near the riyer Naro and the Isthmus aboye.it., It 
was called; by the antients Melite, Melitene, and 
6 Melitussa ; at this day Melede, and by the Scla? 
yonians, Mleet ;, and is, in the jurisdiction o£/?tf- 
£i<j0. This was the place, to which Agesilaus the 
jather QiOpphan the poet was banished by i&;i?efuwj; 
yp^on a notion that he h^d not shewn that Emperor 
proper reelect. 7 His spn amended hi pi d uung hip 
confinemeji^ and in that interval composed his 
Halkuiics and Cynegeticf, whicfc som& ye$r? v a^ter 
he carried, to Rome. They gained him \great repur 
tatiop, ;especia^y mlh Caracalla, the succeeding 
Emperor j. whq, .togetty^r. witfr the Empveps Jfw#a 
Dpmn<b bj& -. mother, was 90 jppli w^ted < jip, . ttyese 
poems. Tfce author w^ :) frdered to .^k^xg^ 
tyity : but fte only , requested bis father'g #pia{ge- 
meaL Tliis was immediately gifted, j ja^ {hpt^fts 
honoured jvjth a piece, 9$ gojd for .every ^eipe^- 
s#p$ v As,to (/ the Qat%liM$liten$e$ ncjgpt^ne^ by 
Callimachuf, they are by. some ascribed U> plaltar, 
.but it is a .mistake., These dpgs^ wej-e; m^Mlyrifyi 
brqed ; and, . very common in Magna Grqsifr anfl 
those phases; that had any correspondence with the 
Greek colonies in the Adriatic : but, pf all others 
they were , in greatest esteem among the Sybarites, 
the tpost languid and indolent people upon earth ; 
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• Poly bi us apud Steph. Byzant* 
1 Anon, vita Oppiani. 
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who roadfe thefce ahihiala attend them* tftUhe.Uths, 
carrying in their mouths the little incitements fof 
bathing. - . 

There is a gem racdtToned in the *JkTuseum JRb«- 

rchtirium, with a representation of drie of tfiesfe 

» 

dogs, ahdA ghort accDti^t bf them suhjoin^d. Ct*- 
bunt Mtlitceorktto, qudfaHt toethfoit Athttitetos, Rb 9 
*JSL cdff. 3.- e# tons futif itqui turitts tid baiveHtiu 
'titrvi nfficlutA hi impUbdfii; oM guttuttttt bfrigifa 
fercntet/ ijitibtts foriihi-iitigerefftiir diHrbigePerk- 
tutyfui ; Utl k&C titrtisiihti et ptdchtftikd gtihflto 
oitefidtt.* Ito ihott afccbiitft erf th* ishittd I 
**honght jttbpir to to? befdre thte tteader ; to fehtew 
thkt siirih fc place exiitM, and to taker bff a^y pr^ 
jtidice that might arise #ofn its fcupposfcd iibscWfty.. 
From What ha* beteti' said, the fxiint SVouId bfe 
settled t*&t controversy, were it* not fbf fert island ttf 
~tbe &mfe hattie, skitafcdat a grekt ^irtaHc^ in the 
Jifrican "Mil It has been the eoibthoto amnion that 
the MtHirhow balled Maf/ta was the -true pteefe <Jf 
the Aptosttfc'sShtywrefck i and the t&tivfcs haTe k tra- 
dition of Id Ag standing to support ttiftr nbttob. Yet, 
botfevGr generkl this way have tieeh,I thmfe it ttiay 
be &itty pW>ved that it could hot fete the tslfchd merf- 
tronfed by the Evart^list J Herfeitt I dHfet* fcgfcin 
froto Grotius, .Clwc'er; Btza, Bwiity, and from 


asae 


• Vol. 2% tftfc. 20. * 

• See tabk'1. .." ' 
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m Brthart, that thtfow, iadefctigifcie*, and partita* 
iMfty learned tattii* " He beuT taken anifih pate* to 
JUtnrti-flrt'trilditteA is w*H grounded, and that Ma/ft* 
is the plate Upon' which St.- Ptftii resitted. Bat, id 
ddkrg thfe, ! «e : takes <nany;ihn1ga for grattWdttat 
Cftnbot fee altewed hilti ; ahd speikfe With too great 
a latitude : ^ that the who!« seeflis a forte Aft*« 
stMinV tfnd *an never be oiade teagftfcwith the text* 

'The grftitl afffichlty; attdl) iadeedj aft ihshrm«u&r> 
clbe 6rte, v ti& here ; that, a* (St. iPttid fifths' cxpfessly 
thfct' the island he vaa easf ttpott Was ift *he irfdrl«4 
MMtti, to-W proyetf thfe platie spokdntttf, must be 
made an Adriatic island. To effect this, the ledrtifed 
■Botkart \t&oKiv$ hafld/ He shewfej' fiflstj- that the 
•eft tre are tyeakitig of 'ifier<&ehed Upon tile jTdtffOtt? 
that It extended itself to ihte Ste GiriktMacutt 
ttfe*, iff order, it engrossed the Sfctftbftfcea and tht 
Stma* «•' and thus, adVantiiig dtep by step, he in*- 
tfades jfeft/hs Within fts >refge ; hmfcetf the coast: of 
irf/Hcrt ^aihed by its waves J and ; wotttd peRwade 
yott that : Z#«* in tf^rd Tripolitnno -was situated 
iipoh the 7 'Adriatk coast. ' Alt this h&doe* upon 
itoeWhority of the poets; and a few of the- lawr 
historians^ • 

As for thte poets, their evidence is not' worth 
taffog notice of : they make every thing subservient 
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'* Set *to /«#. fieali£& de Emandat. Ifcmp. p. SIS. CWw>. 
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to mmite* ¥0$, even; of these* not&qg be quotes 
mock up Do hi* purpose, . The learned writer seems 
to make use of their trespasses, merely, Jo prepare 
the reader for what. is to. -come ; that bp opy not he 
too much shocked at the violence of the after-evi- 
denee. What (hid and Tibulim say is onjy pre* 
paratory : Phifastratus awl PauiUfiias come but 
half way : those thai; speak to the purpose are Pre- 
copius y Oro$ius and. JEtkkus. These are, they that 
advance the Adriatic to ,tbe confines of Barca ; and 
by tile same way pf proceeding might make Car- 
thage itself, if they pi wed, ^n appendage to Ra- 
guta. . , \, y .-; 

Bat we ought to inquire, ipf what r^pk and pf 
what age the writes are, whp$e authority be appeal* 
to ; for, in producing the testimony of wtbors, it is 
not sufficient to he told' what is. said, unless we are 
likewise informed when, *#d by whpm, it was. deli- 
vered. We know that Pujtyiius, , <2>J0<fcrtfl& Strabo % 
Pliny tell another story :, it is therefore? necessary to 
consider the characteivof these, persons that are to 
overturn such established authority. If we make a 
just estimate of them, even with Suida* and J&esy- 
chius added to their number; (for they too are 
quoted) what will they be found ? doutyless, writers 
of some eminence in their several times; so let them 
have their due : who lived, however, many centuries 
after the fact we are determining. So that all you 
can learn from their.evidence in respect to St* Paul 
and his shipwreck is, how things were called four or 
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five hundred years afterwards.. This kthpy^rtflmost 
it will apiopnt to j; which is; very little to the pi$s68( 
purpose : for we myst make use of .the tiipfp weaiw 
treating of for a standard; and nQt be guided by 
the mistakes and extravagancies of after ages, Th$ 
only way to arrive at the truth, is to l$arn the senti- 
ments of the best authors who Hve$ in$ or near\t^ 
the times. we are ^§Pg$d fc ; and observe how things 
were defined and specified wh^n.t^tf AposUft wrpte, 
The learned Bochart would fain prove Maftaxo b$ 
an island in the Adriatic sea ; 1 t^ink I\ can shaw 
his. scheme, to be irp practicable. ^ In Bering which, I 
shall not descend for evidence tjo jhe fourth, fifths Of 
anylpw'e^ centufi^ but coqiine myj^Uvtto tt^e tes- 
timony of writerp who were either .qontemporswrj?^ 
or not mauy yeira antecedent or subsequent to tl,e 
apostolic age. J ■ •• 

As Bo chart seems to be the fullest of any body 
upon this subject, and comprehends every thing that 
others have said in favour t)f A it '^ I' will \&f bdotti 
the reader, the whole, of his arguments in oftler. 

11 Sed altera hksese offer t majqrtf mo^enti qua*- 
tio, ad utram [Insulam] appulerit Paulus— 
w . JPrimp enimAct. 27* 13, 14 v Cir&a Cretan <&$ 
nqvigatxnt PauluS) escitatuf] *tn«/W *y^mf.».tyift«r 
. fxsvo; EiyioxAuJwv, ventus turbulentus, qi*i vocatur Eu- 
roclydon,; vel>ut legit Vulgatuf interpret, Evpwxv 


11 Geogr. Sacr. Pars alt. lib. 1* cap. 26, 
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Ju», EafdA^tiilo : qndm lectionetn si Mquarii, tts tit 
confecta : ntque enim Euroaqtrfl* potuit b Crttd 
tettitm in Iltyrkum imptflew. Pr&stitfaset id Em* 
to not us, Hon sttbcontrarius Eafoftquilo, ut dovei 
titks loc&utn. Std, qtsoqttd iti&db legds, vtntutii 
iUU& Eutbdtfd&neth in Aiistrutn bitltnAist potitti 
qttitth ih SeptenttidfitiH indt pdlatfi est ; qbd8> ilto 
JkMtt, itautk trittuHht ne in Africa Syrtirh intt* 
datit; Act.'&T. 17: nihil tale fbrmldaturi, si tientttt 
b&t>m in IUyricufn impulisstt, qua ora est SytH ct 
Africa oboersd. l 

• <8. Abt 27. 41. mptitlirtrrtt ut toirov 9&a\&trftf t*tf* 

%A\*v mt tevt J cuta rntidissent in locum bimarem, 
illisetutit nfcvem. Jtri locum bimarem, id tit, in 
ittfmuni. Horatlui, Od. f. lib. \. 


; ,.'. . 


Aut Ephesum bimarisve Coriothi 
Mqenisi. 


s. 


Ovid. EUg. 10.. lib. 1. Trist. ; 

Attt pditquatft feinttu-teto ittirttt auperavimu* 
isththtito. 

Hid Uthttius tid ittsuhb orturk aittotm hbdiequc os- 
mtiitur, tt vod&titf Ab todoUi la Cala di 3. Paolo, 
S. Ptiuli appuUus. 

3. Act. 28. 7. Cirttt locum illafti erant xpfi* 1? 
vfaru rue via*, ovo[xocTi HoirXw ; prsedia primo insulffi, 
nomine Publio. Eum intelligo, quern insula Ro- 
tnani prafbeetant : nam hujus insula prafectos ita 


rm spifafihio, f¥9d w. wmr« Gratis fitcm if 

JIM* vitim rqfat -Qmtimis i At KA* TJOfc 
*TP. HOSTS, PftMAWM*,, TC4TOS, WEAJTAia^ 

4. 2m menses* continues in Hid insula hflfit 
JPauius cum centurione ct aliis, Act, 28. 11; qui 
humerus hoqwum fvit CG^X&VI* 4eti%7. 37. 
Quod vLr quisquam crediderit de Mlyricd Melite : 

qwk, dm nm mi qmtu&r fmwuw atftf ftp A «tyr 
tiwnti dwtet* *t ^ifayrw w swtfiwm hdimf % 

emtvrie $<mvw Wlwwt t& trtyWre % qy$m tQ<< 

tim kimem in mmrA imul4 d?gew> m q#& *«« 

inAlerdndrind mm, qm& m *4dw mtttt liimmfr 
rat, Aet.$Si* it j qu&de JU&rieAMtffa infttHm- 

rit f cum ab AEgypto Puteolos contemientibus Afri- 
cana Mttiie penh imitfe wtfc offfitft 4* qi*isquis 
Alexandrid Puteolos iturus lll#yJ4i#w]\4tlUpy<p€tit f 
meritd dici queat, sin minus to to aelo, saltern toto 
salo sAsvrdssc, . \ 

- & Hap pMimwkmtftiitid'ltiW M/Mfo! #£#£<¥* 
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:rfc/ 88* fe, 13 : <&** via, y«i>» a*/ recto, *i pro- 
ber Jio /tftV ar AfricanA M elite ; tamfiexuosafuerit 
et prcepostera, si tx IUyricA discesscrunt : h qua 
points per Rhegium Syracusas iter est, quam per 
TSyracusas Rhegium ; quia Rhegium est vidimus. 

7. Jam, si ductoritate certatur, Constantino Por- 
phyrogennetA longi antiquior est Arator subdia- 
conusy qui sic habet, Hb. 2. ' Historice Apos- 
toticce ; 

Sicanio lateri tell us Yieioa Melite. 

Nee difficile est cohere quicquid contrA objiciunt. 
Nam in AdriA quidem jactari dicitur navis appuU 
sura Meliten, Act. 27% 27.: fton tamen in Adriatko 
sinu, quo multd latids patet Adria, seu, quod idem 
est, Adriaticum mare. Sinus enim Adrmticus cum 
JUyrico desinit : at mare Adriaticum idem est cum 
lonio. Hesychius : low©*, irtXayoe S w A/f **?, Ionium, 
mare quod nunc Adria. Juvenilis vetus SehoUastes: 
diu navigatura <te TyrrheflQ rnari ad Adriacum: 
Adriacum pro lonio dixit. Ita enim Juvenatis ; 

1 Tyrrhenos igitur fluctus, lateque sonantem 
Pfertulit Ionium, 

• * * ■ • , 

Hinc Ptolemaus Siciliam ab ortu, Eptrum et 
Achaiam A meridie, et Peloponnesum adeoque Ore* 
iam aboccasu definit Adriaticopelago. Et in Ovidio 
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hon semet Adriam ab JEgceo dhidit isthmus Corift-> 
thiacus. Sic lib. k.Fastorum: " ' 

* * * ■ _ 

Adriacutnque patens latfc bimaremque Corinthum. 
Et lib. 1. Trist. Eleg. 10. 

Aut haec me, gelid o tremeremcum menseDecembri, 
Scribentem mediis Adria vidit aquis : 

Au t postquam bimaremcursu superavimusisthmum, 
Alteraque est nostras sumpta carina fugas. 

Proinde Phitostratus, lib. 2. Imaginum in Pala- 
morte turn istkmum.scribit Aiyccts x*i Atyi* {ascw x«r- 
3»*i, medium esse inter mare jEgaeum et Adriaticum. 
Et in Apollonio suo 9 lib. 4. cap. 8. Neronem idem 
tradit de hoc isthmo scindendo cogitdsse, ut Adriatt- 
cum Mgad mart misceret. Eodem facit, qudd AU 
pkeus apud Stitidam in AXftio* et rursus in AptStw*; 
b Peloponnesa in Sitilia Arethusam influere legitur 
fvopnos Sta, ms Atpiafos daAafcm?, pelagus subiens per 
mare Adriaticum. Hinc de Alpheo Pausmias in 

Arcadlcis : EpiAA* ft apt* p.nft A<Jp»ac uncrown* ocvrw rn 

TTfoo-w ; hdque ilfius cursuni Adda- cohibitura erat : 
cateraibi vide. Quid? qudd Adriaticum mare ad 
Africam usque externum est, si JEthicum sequimtir 
et Orosium ; apud tyuos Tripoli tana provincia, ubi 
Ariu&es tfLeptis magna, habet & septentrione mart 
Adriaticum r et & meridie Cretajinitur mari Libyco, 
quod et Adriaticum vocant Nee aliter sensit Hi- 
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pertranseunt ah jEgj/fi4\P^r{e(onia otf Sicilip Po, 
chynum appulsuri. Sed ad rem id maximh est, quid 
m Proeqpii Vqn4<dk\b tih- I* yuitte Gaukt et 

Melita AtptciTiKw xai Tuppwixov iriXayof iiop^stn^ Adli- 

aticum et Tuscum pelagua ^isternqin^nt. Scit£ igi* 
tur Sacer Scriptor et ex geographorum usu b Cretd 
J\Jelitam delate? yi vfptorum ingruentium jactari 
dicit in AdriL Porrti in eddem insula barbarprum 
nomine Pcenos ah Me ij&igmri dtpuimus, quorum 
reliquiae in ugris h&fitrant. Oppidi denique non 
meminity quia nihil erat necesse. Ita Act. 21. 1. 
Partus qppuliste mrretur in insula* Coum et Uko- 
dvm> absque mentiwe urhium> qmf tamen utraque 
twbuit iw*I# CQgmrnine*. 

Tta&e are the arguqae.ij.ts of Jfatfwrt in favour of 
Mfl(ta. In anewer , to which I wiU eft4^voqr t* 
sbs*. that it ^piflc) 3Qt he the island* that this levi- 
ed mm &ijppe$$e jt to ho, wh^ie §L Paul w*£ c^st 
«wax- A**4 Although if \bk ppuit he nwwfc out, i$ 
frjjs qf qpur^e to the iqt pf the ptber jsl^od tp ]t* 
fte ,pl*ee weptiopeci by §f. JCuhe; yttt I w$ pot peft 
§»Uafi$d with this altenjftfive : hut, while J prpdif^e 
ji}#H»t#tiftk)p proof ih^Mfilfa wfR nftt tfcp place; 
I wlj bring 9* xC<&rt?ia evidence that Jfrft* Ittyr'w 

*&& ;. 

. Jt fMP to obasryc^ ^^ 

tttgmn^als, th*t the whe^e 4ep$wl? upqi* J !»fc whe- 
ther :4fffr#,<jw.fce d#€Miqd w^riqjic^x^ J^ 


J 
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quiry : I shall begin with it again, though it be ra* 
ther the test in order. The other arguments I shall 
afterwards examine each in its turn. 

First then I shall lay before the reader a short 
account of the Adriatic sea, as it was originally 
bounded, and as it was in process of time enlarged. 
In early ages it comprehended only the upper part 
of the Sinus lonius, where was a city and a river, 
both called Adria ; from one of which it took its 
name. It afterwards was advanced deeper in the 
gulf; but never so ingrossed it, as to obliterate its 
original name ; for it is called Sinus and Mare 
Adriaticum, and Sinus and Mare Ionium by writers, 
promiscuously for many ages. Herodotus calls the 
whole the Ionian gulf without limitation : " Ex it t* 

m loinnxoXTTx. Thucydides speaks of it in the same 

manner : ,J EirtiufAVoq tn toXk iv itfy* «a"xA«om rov lo- 
rn* koXttov. It was esteemed the same in the days of 
14 Theophrastus. But when the Romans came to : 
navigate this Siyus, they were more acquainted with 
the Adria, and called it accordingly by that name ; 
allotting to the Ionian only the lower part of the 
gulf. And- even Greek writers, who lived. under 


** Lib. 6. cap. 127. Edit. Gronov. 

13 Lib. 1.' 

*♦ Hist. Plant, lib. 8. cap. 10. B» A«*x**w» *«» r* *ri/# r* 
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Reman influence, copied them herein. Hefice Po- 
ly bius speaking of Italy, says, " to the east it is 
u bounded by the Ionian streight or passage, and 
" the gulf of Adria, that is contiguous and above 

it :" Z5 tv i*tv fjuxv ool£« nXcvp&v /*vrv{ % rur at jo* oev*ToAaf 
xtxXi/titMf i r Iovio? ▼op*?, xam xxr* to (rui/fp^c r o xorra t»* 

AJjuft* xoAvo?. He then proceeds to inform us, that 
the Ionian streight reached south to the promontory 
Cocinthus in Bruttia, where was the commencement 
of the Sicilian sea : to ft-poxa/Atm axfftrrnp«o* N TiK lT*Ai«f 

ft? rtjv (jLto-npfyHM) i wfotr*yojHv*Ta* jt*» Koxi»$o?, itakfi$ii 
toy Ioviov -ropoy x«i to ZixeXixov iriXayof. As it extend- 
ed northward, it comprehended the island Sato, that 
was situated in its entrance upwards : * www, * x#- 

Ahtbi p.tv Hturw' xurat it xccrx rw wrfioXw <rt\v fif rw 

l»wo» to^ov. Thus we have three seas, the Adriatic, 
the Ionian, and Sicilian, very clearly specified. As 
yet we are a great way from Malta. Besides the 
Ionian gulf, which I should choose to distinguish 
by the title of the Upper Ionian* there was another 
sea of that name below, that occupied the whole 
space between Sicily and Greece, as well as between 
Bruttia and Epirus. This was the Ionium Mag- 
num, or .original Ionian sea. It began at Tamrus, 
and reached to the Ceraunian mountains* This 
must be carefully distinguished from that above/ It 


" Lib, 9. pag. 10*. Edit. Casaub. Par. 1609. 
" Lib. 5. pag. 44ff. Edit. Ca*aub. ?*r. tfOfi, 
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was called by some the Sicilian sea, by others the 
Cretan : but properly comprehended both. ,7 

I come now to writers nearer to the time we are 
speaking of. Diodorus Siculus mentions the Sinus 
lonius under the name Iowo? «-o/»; ; and acquaints 
us that DionysiuSy tyrant of Sicily, " built cities in 
" Adria that he might secure this lg passage, and 
" have an open and uninterrupted navigation to 

" Epirus :" ** Eyv» x&r« tw AJpiair iroXtic ow£nv* 

T8TO J« fTpaTTf, $l<X,*09fAtV0$ TOV low? XaAs/XflW JTOpO* 

4^oirotu<r0«t, ipa T#k 47T* tt)v Httij^ov ttAisv ourp Cbkfl XXT*- 

cxtvcuTY,. The Ionian gulf, we find, is termed by 
these two historians low; «-of«? or Ionian passage ; 
because, in their time, the Roman armies as well 
as private persons passed over it from Brunduuum 
to *° Epidamnus and the opposite continent. Dio- 
nysius the geographer likewise calls it the Iwio? 
*ofo; : he places in it die islands of Abtyrtvu ; 


%\ 


E£fifl? ft 9 irogoiQ ?rpo£ avyocg Iowoio, 
Ai^uprs VTjtrwv <zvx<pxuitra,i acmrog oAxoc 


" . i ■ ■ 


*' Plio. Hist. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 5?. Edit. Harduin. 
•• This was done to curb the Myrian pirates. 
19 Lib. 15. pag. 464. Edit. Stephan. 

** At Eptdwmus began tbe Via IgMtia, or grand toad to Mace- 
donia and Thrac*. See Strabo. v<?4. 1, pag. 4J)G. Edit. Amstel, 

1707. 

ai ni^Hjy. Vera. 4&7. 

B«2 
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Pliny will hereafter be found to agree exactly with 
these writers. 

. In the time of the second Triumvirate this sea 
still preserved its limits. This is evident from the 
partition of the empire between Octavius and An- 
tonius, as it is mentioned in M Appian. This histo- 
rian is in time posterior to the fact : yet in an affair 
of this consequence we may suppose him to be par- 
ticularly accurate, calling every thing by its true 
name, and defining it by its just boundaries. Ap- 
pian J s words are these : 'O JV £**«-*£ x*t o A*t»w 

tjjv YupouM auflif awry i<p laurw* ijukficavT© iic%fswt % 

low* /Avp£» /uwtXira Soxwtm uvui. " CdBsar and <4»£0- 
" ft»ttf once more divided the whole Roman em- 
" pire between them; making Scodra, a city of 
" IUyria, the common boundary between them; 
" which, was supposed to be situated as near as 
" possible towards the middle of the Ionian 
" gulf.' ,al f 


~ a * Lib. 5.~Ef4?i/A.' *' " '** 

* 3 The truth is, Appian calls the whole Siwtw the Ionian gulf: 
and not only Appian, but Dio m Lib: 41, and Herodinn do the 
same. So far from extending the Adriatic to &ctty or Jtfa/ta, 
they do not seem to allow that such a sea existed. Hcrodian 
particularly, in the march of Maxhninus to Italy \ describing the 
Alps, says they extended to the' Tuscan sea on one side, and to 
the Ionian gulf on the other: x*0ux*»», •* p.tv tok &{»©•* Iiw*m« 
[Af£t<7iy, ik ro TvpprivAiov TreAayos* gy & rots Aaioi? s»c tov Iwior xoAtop. 
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We have made as yet but small advances towards 
Malta and the African shore : and there is reason 
to think we shall never reach, it. For there are too , 
many seas, too many promontories that interfere ; 

£iniY\ p&Xoi 7roK\x jU£ra£u 

Ante et Trinacrid lentandus remus in undo. > 

The next person whose evidence I shall appeal to 
is Strabo, who was contemporary with St. Paul. 
In describing these seas,, he begins from the south ; 
and enumerates them in the order they lie from the . 
Syrtes to the gulf of Adria. H To ptv *v wp» rtov 

XvgTtw x*i tm Kupwaiaf x&Aftroci AIBTKON k. t. A. 
To Jf 2IKEAIKON irtXocyoc wf p mc XuttXiaf *r», km tv\c 
It ccX i &<; tin to 7rge$ iu pefof' km m t* fAtrafcv irogH m$ n 
Ynywns /**%/>* AoHfw 5 kxi nrc Mfcrmwa? (asxS 1 2ufau«ff«» 

km ru^w*. " The sea that is before the Syrtes 
" and Cyrene is called the Libyan, &c. The 
" %s Sicilian sea lies due east from Sicily and the 
" bottom of Italy : extending upwards from the 


lib. 8. cap. 2. Cicero likewise calls the whole the Ionian gulf, 
Ut philosophi tanquam in superum mare Ionium defluerent, Grecian 
. quoddam et portuosum ; orator es out em in inferum hoc Tuscvm et 
barbarum, scopulosum at que infest urn, iaberentur. deOrar. 3. 1$, 

*♦ Vol. 1. pag. 185. edit. Amstel. 1707. 

a * Strabo calls the Ionium Magnum the. Sicilian sea. 
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" straights of RhtgiuMi a* fir as the Locriam 
" on one hand ; and the Mtsstnians on the other, 
" and from them down to Syracuse and Pachynus." 

Av£lT<xi f fir* par to ttgof iw ptfef f*t%i rta$ owejwv m* 
KfflTfK'xai mv IIcXoirovvTitf-ov & irffixXv£ci rw irAjtru*, xaw 
wXfjfoi to* KofiV-Jiaxo* xatXsjuem x«Xirov° wfo? afxrx; J' 
nri ti axf a» l&Ttvyiocv xow to * r»p« t» low* xoAm x # r. X, 
'O f Iowos xoXirftf /ac^o; *r* tb wv A^fjs Xcyo/uwir, tktb & 
ru* /utiv cv Jf£i* irXcvfap it IXXupi? ?r«m* ttjv J* futttvpoir d' 
It<xXkx, {*<;££* TH /* V X* T * ** T * r w AxuXiii*v. u It 

41 reaches eastward as far as the headlands of Crete, 
" washing great part of the Peloponnesus, and fill- 
" ing the Sinus Corinthiacus. To the north it ex- 
" tends as far as the Iapygian promontory and the 
" beginning of the Ionian gulf, &c. But the Ionian 
gulf is now esteemed part of the Adriatic sea : 
which sea is formed or bounded by the Illyrian 
" coast on the right hand ; by the coast of Italy on 
" the left, as high up as Aquileia? In another 
place he defines the Adriatic sea most precisely. 

* 7 M«t«. tt A*oAAc*h«i> BvXX»xti xai Xlpixoy, xai to nmtrn 
aw* i TL*9tffAi>Sj xat r» Kff *vw* ojij, if «f^n rs ropans 
ra loan* xoXttt xai ts AJf *». T« pty Ju ropac xotvor *ftf ow 
ff i, Jiap*f ti & o low?, iion t» «-£ c*r* /&*£&( f its 9feAamtf 
t«uttk ovo/xa t«t' £$•»** i i* A$£hx<; th* £*rof f**Xgi t« /»"#*> 

26 Xoort;, i *$;p» T4r Iwi » ***** ««» 1*00* £«?w. Strabonis Epi- 
tome. 

* 7 Vof. 1. pag. 487. edit. Arasfccl. 1707- 
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u»* It x*t *rnf rvfmpK. " After Apollonia 19 Bullicc 
€ and Oricum, . and Panormus the magazine for 
shipping ; then the Ceraunian mountains, where 
the mouth or straight of the Ionian gulf and 
Adriatic sea commences. These two seas have 
one common inlet : hut the Ionian differs from 
the Adriatic : because that is the name of the 
first part of the Sinus ; the Adria is the name of 
the interior part, quite up to the farthest recess: 
but now it is the name of the whole."* 8 
I come next to Pomponius Mela, who was like- 
wise of the same age. In recounting some of the 
cities towards the lower part of Italy, he mentions 
Zupia, Hydrus or Hydruntum, the desert Coast of 
Salentum, and Callipolis ; after which he con- 
dudes, "here is the boundary of the Adriatic ;" 
39 JLupue, Hydrus mons, turn et Salcntini campi } et 
Salentina littora^ et urbs Gnzcia Callipolis : ■ hue 
usque Adria. And, J0 Hellas — mari u troque, et lonio 
magisy latera ejus intrante, donee quatuor tnillia 
passuum pat eat y &c. In enumerating some of the 
provinces of Greece, he proceeds in this manner ; 
Argolis, Laconice, Messenia, Elis, Achaia % Area- 
dia : then, beyond the Sinus Corinthiacus, " JEtOw 


* 8 Strabo takes no notice of the Cretan sea ; but calls the 
whole interval between Sicily and Crete the Sicilian sea ; he 1 jker 
wise cjoes not mention the lower or great Ionian* 

** Lib. 2". cap. 4. 

*> Lib,2. cap. 3. 
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" lia, Acdrnania, Epirus, as high up as the Adri- 
41 aticf ultra AEtolia, Acarnania, Epirus, usque 
in A driam— The Adriatic was therefore above Epi- 
rus. To the same purpose he speaks in another 
place: Deinde Ceraunii montes ; ab Us jlewus in 
A driam : and concludes, that " in Adria the first 
" city was Oricum, the next Dyrrhacium ;" ur- 
bium prima est Oricum, sccunda Dyrrhacium, Epi- 
damnus ante erat. 

This is the evidence of Mela, a Roman and a 
contemporary; who must have known the boun- 
daries of his own country more accurately than a 
foreigner ; and the opinions of his own times better 
than writers three or four centuries after. 

Pliny's* evidence must have the same weight for 
the like reason: indeed, his authority is sqperior. 
He differs from Mela in some degree ; dividing the 
Sinus into two seas, as Strabo and Diodorus had 
done before him ; allotting the lower part to the 
Ionian, the upper to the Adria. ll In eo [sinu] 
duo maria, (quo distinximus fine) Ionium in prima 
parte, interius Adriaticum. He moreover marks 
out more particularly the upper Ionian sea, by in- 
forming us, it comprehended the island Saso or 
' Sasonis ; as well as the island of Diomede on the 
pther side, where it washed the coast of Qalabm 


31 Nat. Hist. lib. 3. cap. 26, Edit. Harduin. 
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and Apulia. %% In lonio mart ab Orico M. millia 
passuum Sasonis piraficd statione nota. And 
again, lv In lonio— contra Apulum Uttus Dio- 


3 * Nat. Hist. lib. 3. cap. 26\ Edit. Harduin. 

33 Pliny speaks of the island of Diomede as being in the Ionian 
sea ; and mentions this particular circumstance, that the first 
plane-trees that were introduced into Europe were brought to 
that island, and planted on the hero's tomb. These trees are 
certainly very beautiful ; and if any species may claim the pre- 
eminence for their noble appearance, I should think we may give 
it to the plane. Yet Pliny seems to wonder at people for putting 
themselves to any cost to purchase merely shade. Sed qui* non 
Jure miretur arborem, umbra gratia tanium, ex alicito petitam orbe? 
Plat anus hac % est, mare Ionium in Dvomedis insulam, ejusdem tu- 
muli gratia, primum invecta : inde in Siciliam transgrtssa, atque 
inter primas donata Italia; et jam ad Morines usque peroecta,^ 
ac tributarium etiam detinens solum, utgentes vectigal et pro umbra 
pendant. Nat. Hist. lib. 1$. If Pliny is in earnest, it gives me 
but a mean opinion of his taste; though I must honour him as a 
naturalist. It is mentioned of Xerxes, that, in marching through. 
Lydia, he saw one of these trees, of so stately a growth and of so 
beautiful an appearance, that he was struck with admiration : 
and, before he quitted the spot, he decked it with Ornaments of 
gold, and appointed a person of conseqaence, one of those called 
the immortals, particularly to tend and look after it ; ftiAi&w 
A$clm*tu avfy i9r»rf<i]/«(. Herod. 7. 31. The Romans esteemed 
tbem highly, and instead of water used to refresh them with a 
profusion of wine. Of their attention in this respect we have a 
curious instance in Macrobius. He tells us that the two great 
orators Hortensius' and Cicero were upon a time engaged in the 
same cause, where Hortensius was to take the lead. But when 
the hour came, ljc begged of Cicero to change turns with him, 
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medea. And, speaking of Hydruntum at the oot- 
tom of the gulf, be says it was " the boundary of 
" the forementioned seas :" u Hydruntum ad dis- 
crimen Ionii et Adriatic* maris. — Not discrimen 
inter se> to distinguish the one from the other, as 
Harduin fondly fancies. No* limit nor mark can 
distinguish two places both on the same side : but 
it was the boundary that separated them from the 
seas below ; from the Tarentine and Epirotic, the 
Sicilian and Cretan seas ; which last constituted the 
great Ionian. But Pliny seldom takes notice of it 
by that name ; though he allows that the Greeks 


and plead first : for, says he, I most just step to Tuiculum, and 
giv« my plane-tree a little wine, and I will return immediately. 
SaturnaL lib. 3. cap. 13. Nothing can give us a stronger ides 
of the taste the Romans had for plantations than to see a sealoui 
orator wave his priority, and for a time desert his cause, in order 
to tend a plane-tree* There are said to be at Jedo f the capital of 
Japan, a species of these trees in the emperor's gardens, whose 
leave* are beautifully variegated with red and yellow and green, 
which afford a most pleasing appearance, Kxmpfer. pag. 524. 
The reader will excuse me this digression, as it will- afford him 
some relief in the course of the above dry inquiry. 

I have mentioned that these trees were first imported, accord- 
ing to Ptiny> into the island of Diomede ; which island lies pretty 
far iri the great Illyrian gulf; and, being said to be situated in 
the Ionian sea, shews us what FJt/ty means by that sea, and how 
far, according to his opinion, it extended upwards in that gulf: 
consequently what he thought were the hounds of the Adriatic, 
which took up J»ut half the Stmts* 

> 4 Nat. Hist. lib. 3. cap. II. Edit. Harduin. 
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called it so : Grstci Ionium dividunt in SXculum at 
Creticum ab wsulis. Harduin was misled by 
Pliny's calling i,t the Ionian sea, and not the Ionian 
gulf. But we must observe that it was seldom 
called Sinus lonius or J«w©* xoAir*;, but by writers 
who suppose it to comprehend the whole gulf, such 
as Thucydides, Theophrastus, Appian, Herodian, 
Dio. When it is divided into two seas, according to 
Poly bias, Diodorus, Pliny ; it is then denominated 
Ioho; jtq^o; and Ionium mare. Yet, under whatever* 
name it comes, it must never be confounded with 
the great Ionian. That began at Tanarus and the 
Strophades, [Insula Ionio in magno] and compre- 
hended, as I before mentioned, the Cretan and Si- 
cilian seas; which Pliny takes proper notice of: 
Graci Ionium dividunt in Siculum ac Creticum ab 
insulis. Lib. 4. cap. 11. In respect to the upper 
Ionian^ Strabo intimates that it was properly called 
lonoq xoXro;, as originally possessing the whole Sinus; 
but that in his time it was esteemed but as a part of 
the Adriatic : nay, the Adriatic had in a manner 
engrossed the whole. As to the notion of Bocbart t 
that the Sinus and Mare AdriaticuM were distin- 
guished from each other, the one being within the 
Sinus, and the other far without ; it is a groundless 
supposition : nor is there the least shadow of autho- 
rity for such an opinion in any author from Hero- 
dot us to Pliny. 

From all the writers above we gain this uniform 
evidence ; that the Adriatic sea was comprehended 
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within the great Illyrian gulf, and never reached 
farther. Strabo in particular, who gives it as great 
an extent as any body, determines it, as I have 
before shewn, by two fixed boundaries that cannot 
T be mistaken : " rip pw t* hfyp vX^m i iAAupi? ™u, 
rip F twvupw v IraAi* : it was included between 
Italy and the opposite continent. Where then was 
St. Paul shipwrecked ? certainly between Italy and 
Illyria, that is, the opposite continent. Is * Malta 


35 Vol. 1. pag. 185. Edit. Amstel. 1707. 

86 If Malta cohW ever be deemed situated in the Adriatic, 
some writer or other must have taken notice of it as such. But 
it is always referred to Africa , and mentioned as an African 
island* 

Insula sunt in Africam versa, Gaulos, Melita, a Catnarind 
LXXXI V. M. pass, a Lilybao CXIIL Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 3. 
cap. 8* Edit. Harduin. 

Mela speaks to the same purpose : Africam versus Gaulos, Me- 
lite f Cosura. lib. 2. cap. 7. 

Scylax says, Melite was a small island near Henn*um Promon- 
torium to the east, reckoned among the appendages to Carthage. 

Ptolemy— Tl*h*yi*i h vrio-oi u<r* t*j? AtyixDf «»&• Koaovpa not; 
»x*i voAk, rXavxttnof [by mistake for TecvXuns] wo$ «m «roA»$> 
MiAitu two;, i» n Mi&ir* *oft»(. Oeogr. lilt. 4* p. 100. BertU. 
l6l8. ■ -i 

Cellarius—in Africo mari Melite. lib. 2* cap* 12* 

Bochart himself ranks Malta among ihe African islands: E 

ptlagiis Africa insttlis tres recensentur ad orientem Hermai pro- 

fnontorii, Mehta\ Gaulos, Lamptts. He mentions the authority of 

Oiid, whose evidence amounts only to this ; that, in his passage 

,fo Pontvs, he wrote verets op, both sides of xh&Grecian- continent, 

,rhat is, both in the Adriatic SQa and the JEgaon. But how does 
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to be found in this situation ? It is far off, in a sea 
that has no affinity, no connexion with these coasts. 
But the other 'Melite, taken notice of by Scylax, 
Agatherherus, Pliny, &c. is situated in the Adria y 
agreeable to the Apostle's account : therefore Me- 
lite Illyrica. is certainly the island there men- 
tioned. 

This is a true account of the Adriatic sea in its 
full extent; as I have taken it from the best au- 
thors that were* either before the Apostle, or con- 
temporaries with him. Whatever alterations may 
have been introduced in respect to its. limits a cen- 
tury or two afterwards, cannot affect the present 
subject. The extravagancies of later ages are still 
less to be heeded : yet these are the authorities Bo- 
chart has recourse to; quoting no one writer of 
the Apostle's age, or before him, excepting the 
poets. 

But there is another circumstance "that writers 

i 

upon this subject either totally omit, or pads over 
very slightly,; which, • however, is well wprtt) our 
consideration,. aa it is a great confirmation of what 
I have been; hitherto . advancing. It is observable 
that, in speaking of the natives, the sacred, writer. 


this relate to Malta, or make it an Adriatic island ? Ovid's testi- 
mony, when he speaks to the purpose, makes for the contrary side 
of the question : 

Tertil'u est Meltte sterili ticina Qosyra; 
Insufa, quam L1BYCI verbcrat unda maris, Fa&t. 3. 567. 
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never calls them Mtxncnot or Nurtura*, but Bafffefw. 
The antient Greeks called all nations, that were not 
of Grecian original, indiscriminately Barbarians. 
This continued for a long time : but, after they had 
been conquered by the Romans, and as it were 
beat into good manners, they by degrees laid aside 
that saucy distinction, and were more complaisant 
to their neighbours. Hence we find that Polybius, 
Diodorus, and others who wrote after the decline of 
the Grecian power, seldom make use of this ex- 
pression ; unless the people they treat of are noto- 
rious for their ferity and rudeness. But, supposing 
a Grecian writer might continue this partial dis- 
tinction, and look upon every country, but his own, 
as barbarous ; yet St Paul cannot be imagined to 
have acted so: he was no Greek; but a Jew of 
Tarsus, and in the same predicament as those that 
are spoken of. Whenever the Apostle calls a peo- 
ple barbarous, you may be very sure it was the real 
character of the nation. As these therefore are the 
only people in all the travels of St. Paul that are 
characterized in this manner; let us see to which of 
the two islands the title can with most propriety be 
applied. ' 

We are informed byDiodorys Siculus §n& others 
that Melite Africana was first a colony of Phoe- 
nicians ; and was afterwards inhabited successively 
by Carthaginians, Greeks and Romans. Who will 
be so hardy as to denominate ftny of these nations 
barbarous ? They were each of them renowned for 


J 
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arts, of great power and wealth, and of particular 
elegance and refinement* As the ancestry wasr 
good, the posterity did not fall off. The testimony 
oi Diodorus Siculus will sufficiently vindicate then* 
from barbarousness : 17 T*$ t$ x«rotx*i*T$£ rms «<n**c 

tvixtfAQvas* Tiyvvxat.% ti yet,} *j£«* ireurrofonrvs tohs *f yairt*s£" 

XjMtTif*? Jf T3? 000V »0C 7T0I8VT<*£ T«f T* AflTTOTUT* X** Tlf 

[u»\*Hi>Twri iftflwrfimf t*$ « otxtaf ajftoAoygf x»» x*T*o~* 
iUnxCfAOKig $ iAorijuw? yi »ctok x#i xwapwun . Tripjrftrff •?• 

En J« il Nwro* ow- n 4>oivix»y aireixo?. " The inhabitants 
11 of Malta are very happy in their circumstances ; 
" for they have all sorts of artificers for every kind 
" of work; but they excel most in their manufoc-* 
" ture of linen, which is beyond any thing of the 
" kind, both in the firmness of its texture and its 
11 softness. Their houses are very noble, being 
" elegantly ornamented with pediments projecting 
" forwards, and with the most exquisite stucco 
" work. This island was peopled by a colony of 
" Phoenicians" He then proceeds to tell us that 
the Phoenicians > observing the goodness of its bar* 
bours and its particularly commodious situation, 
made use of it in their long voyages for a place of 
refuge and refreshment; which was the foundation 
of their affluence : i\ w uinav o* xaTo»x»kT^ auruv, 

ivj^prjr«pfvoi xara woAAa ii» rag CjUTrofs*?, tb,%v tok t* 

@*ok MttyctfAQv, x«* t«k #«£«k nvZnSwxv : " By which 

4 

« Hist. Bibl. lib. 5. pag..2Q4. Edit. Stephan. 
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it 
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means the inhabitants, receiving vast emoluments 
from the merchants that put iri there, soon made 
a figure in their way of living, and increased in 
reputation and splendor." Where is here the 
least shadow of a barbarous disposition ? So much 
the contrary, one would imagine the author was de- 
scribing Corinth or Athens in their glory : here is 
all their art and elegance, with a superior vein of 
industry. By good fortune, time has spared us 
some samples, to form a judgment of this people. 
18 The temples of Juno and Hercules appear by the 
remains to have been very magnificent, apd of gro^t 
extent: and the 3? corns that were driginally stiu«k 
there are said to be of no ordinary past. Of this 
island was that Diodonts, whQse character Cicero 
sketches out after his masterly manner. He calls 
him, ** Homo et domi no bills, et upud eos, qui *t 
cpntulit, propter virtutem splendid us et gratiosus : 
He was a. man of rank in his own country ; and 
made a great figure, and was highly acceptable 
among those that he went over to, upon account 
" of his eminent good qualities." It is very diffi- 


u 
it 
tt 


38 Quintinus in 1532 says the ruins were three mHes in circum- 
ference. See also Fazellus de Reb. Skulk,, and Jacomo Bozi&, Jib. 
quinto, parte terza: p. 90. * 

3 » See Tab. II. at pag. 25. Fazellus calls them Numismata 
*nta qffabre facta. See Famta Sicilia Numismatica. Tab. 139- 
Lug. Bat. 1723. 

40 OraU 4. in Verr. sect. IS. 
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cult tp give the full force of every \wvd in Cioero* 
It is, however* very plain he has crowded together 
many happy circumstances, either expressed or im- 
plied, to eqpbfllish this Mditewiw % rank, hoaqur, 
virtue? splendor, urbanity; qualities that woo kVH 
the heart; of every body he conversed wit& Swqk 
ww Diodorys of Mttit^^^b yna disce qmn$$. 

Bi»t it is saJ4 that *W*e of tfee I^y^f s«rt wight 
still he rude and savage, though the pe^plq pf vwk 
were otherwise. B^t St. Paul e»xperifen$ed nothing 
hut civility from the lower sort; wy> * tw n^w** 
f »M»$f v*w % uncoifl^Qp civility, a(S be hiwsetf Mrfc- 
nessqe. Therefore, if tb? CQuwnpn people »rs givii 
and hutnane, and their superiors polite and inge- 
nious; 41 a general itnpvtatian of havbarUm w» 


49 A targe and spacious region, however cultivated an4 ci- 
vilized, may sometimes be skirted with rude and barbarous 
people. But even then, a traveller does not make u*e of the 
word barbarian indiscriminately ; though he should, in journey- 
ing, meet With some of that east. He would, surely, apeak with 
limitation f and pay a Kttle Reference to the better part of the 
nation. But the island we are speaking of was so small, and the 
natives so civilized and industrious, that it is impossible any ' 
thing barbarous should hav# subsisted within, their precincta. 
.Whom, indeed, can we imagiae these havbaroas; people to have 
been? " The remains of the JPmt," says fiectart, " who still 
existed there, and lived in agris" in die couatry part of the 
island- .{tot why -are we to suppose, in the mott elegant little 
spot in the world, that there was a rude set of peeple, who led a j 

VOL. V. C C 
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rievfer square with that nation. In short, take them 
separately or collectively, this stain is incompatible 
with the natives of Malta. 

Let us noxt change the scene, and take a view of 
Melite Illyrica ; and see if this appellation be more 
applicable there. This island is situated in the 
Adriatic gulf, near the river Naro, in the province 
of th£ Ne&tiaam, an Illyrian people. What is the 
character of these Illyriamf barbarous beyond 
measure ; so that they are seldom mentioned with- 
out this denomination. ' Thftcydides, speaking of 
Epidamnus, says it was *' in the neighbourhood of 
" theTaulantiiy a barbarous set of people, a sept 
u of Illyrians :" ** Efrifapvos *$:» ir*At g itgoirwum f 

avrnv TavXamoi (3dtfj3«fo*, iXAufixoy sdvof. ' PolyblUS 

mentions riw rm ixxv^uv wx^ocvo^xv ; and says that, 
in his time, " they did not seem so much to have 
€i feuds and quarrels with any particular nation, 
"as to be at war with all the world :" 4? » y*f rmv, 

aXXCL WCVTi TPTf XOilflSf E^Sf? ***** «"UW|3a*« TU$ IXXUfMSf. 

Diodoru? seldom mentions them, but he terms them 
Barbarian*. Speaking of the Lacedemonians giv- 


bruUl life by *henise}v&, sequestered in the fields? What field* 
has Maltflt aQdwfoy must we take for granted these people wen 
the Pctniy the eAspring of Tyre and Carthage ? 

^* Jlisu lib; l. 

43 Hist* lib* Qi pag. 100. Edk. Casatfb. Item excerpt* Leja- 
tiones; sect. CXJCV. 
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ing them a remarkable Check, he says, "tHwokte 
<&f«<r*c urtewrav r*s $d$ot,p<;. One Myriad nation 
was called the Dardanians ; of whom Nicolaus 
Damascenus 4 * mentions an odd rute,*whieh, I be- 
lieve, do other body politic ever imposed upoa 

itself: fft? iv t« p*w A«ovTflst [xtvoif, irav' yhfovrcii, x«t wt 

yxpoK;, xxi VfAfuTwm?. Strafo speAks of the* country 
as naturally good, but » neglected ■ atfd barren; ^A* 

fuv et,yg**TtiTOt rm av0fft>tarci»> kai W ' Atjtytiew ' fw«$, % "Oft 

» • « 

account of the savage disposition bf the inhabi- 
tants, and the national turn to plunder. " * They 
are represented as rude in their hfrbits ; their bodies* 
disfigured with marks and scarifications by way of 
47 oriiam^tttt; aot given * to) tralfic^anii ignorant of 
the use of' 4 * money. 'The^are described as^ ex tend- 
ing to the Danube north, and j eastward ' to M^re^ 
donia and Thrace ; comprehending a villainous bro- 
therhood under different denomination*-—* 9 Ilbt)rii\ 
Liburnique et Ietri, gentes Jera. Such were the 
Scordisci, a nation bent on ruin;, who are said to 
have made a beautiful country for seven days jour- 




«* Lib. 14. peg. 464. Edit. Stcphan. 

«• Vol. 1. pag. 489. Edit. Amstd. 170?. Herodotus of the 
Yhraciaus. lib* £. cap. 6. Edit. Gronpv. To £** ««• «roM/*« 

*» Strabo. vol. 1. pag. 484. Edit. Amstel. 1707. 
*■ Scbol. in Dienys. Ht^ir* ad vers. 97. 
*• Liv. lib. 10. cap. 2. 
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ney a desert. Acjd to these th$ Be&si, so supreme 
in villainy, that the banditti loc&ed up to them, and 
" calle4 them, by way of eminence, the thieves :" 

4? yigpo rm Xnfuv kyreii ^rf ar#y«£fV0i>*JM* In short, it is 

Bote* iou* that «*U *be tract of Illyrifl, from the city 
Zis&us northwest, was teriped UAuf* Baff3*ftK*; 
partly o& account of the ferity <rf the inhabitants, 
and partly to* distinguish it froaa t>e He^ni^ vyher^ 
the Greeks had made their settlements. It is ob- 
aervaWe that the ttte&ds upop, this cpa$t w$r$ wtfed 
for a desperate raw of free-botferg : and, what is 
most to the, purpose, M&H and Corcyva parti- 
cularly warmed with pirate. They $q far aggrieved 
the Rem*** by tt«sr repeated outrages, that SI ^«- 
guatus ordered the islands to be sacked, andj the 
inhabitaats put to the sword* This in greal inea- 
sure was executed. So th*V w taft th* Apostle 
arrived in these parts, the intend mw% have beea 
?ery much thinned *nd the reqaajwde? $f the peo- 
ple well diseipUojecJ, 

Having draw® this ugaiitiahte pfcttjre of fiercenees 
and brutality, I submit to the reader to determine, 
which of the two people here spoken of deserve 
most the title of Barbarians. Melite Afrkma 
had never, that I can find, the least pretence to the 
character : such an imputation can never be fixed 

" ■ ii ii i n ■! i ii ■»■ i ■ ■■■■■ i «» wwtwr^ww^'HW 

55 Strabo. vol. I. psg.4^0. E<}it, 4/n*t$U 1707- 
11 Appian. de Bcllo Illyrico. 
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tipoti it, Without great injustice And impropriety. 
But this ehbrbctfer must belotig to fcnte of the 
i&l&ndB : it &lls then of course to the lot of Melite 
Illyrica ; which, upon inquiry, has every collateral 
Circumstance to confirm the justice of the appella- 
tion. - St. Paul, indeed, experienced much good 
will Artd civility from the inhabitants, and inakes a 
due acknowledgement of their kindness ; yet calls 
them Barbarians ih the same acceptation that we 
call the natives of North America savages. Among 
these there have not been wanting instances of hu- 
manity: but, as they are for the most part rude 
fend uncivilized, they are comprehended under this 
general denomination. 

Modern travellers ** report of Malta, that it har- 
bours no serpents; a blessing, we are told, be- 
queathdd to the istemd by St Paui at his departure. 
Cluwr seems to build much upon this ; though he 
rtientions the same circumstance of other places, 
such as Galata and Ebusus, where the Apostle 
never was. It is' very certain that many islands, 
of small extent and removed far from the continent, 
are free from venomous creatures. If this be true 
of Malta, what they bring as a test of the Apostle's 
having been upon the island, is a proof to riae that 
he never was there* As there are no serpents now ; 
my conclusion is, that there never were any : con- 


51 Th&cenofs Traviek into the Levant* ftrrt. 1. ca^.5. 
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scquently, it could not be the place where St. Paul 
exhibited the miracle. Thus we find that opposite 
and contradictory inferences are made from the 
same principles. 

But it is said, they were afraid of falling upon 

the SyrtlS ; (po^a/A^oi fxri uq rw Hvfnv fxxj-waxn x. t. A. 

Bochart infers from this 1 n that they could not be 
driven towards Illyria ; because the wind that must 
carry them that way would rid them of all fears of 
the Syrtis. , I make no doubt but it did ; and that 
too very soon : for, though they were beating the 
seas many days, we hear no more of their appre- 
hensions. This argument, however, seems to carry 
some weight with it, and therefore deserves to be 
examined. . Dr. Bent ley has before said, that Eu- 
roa'quilo was "the very wind that would directly 
" drive the ship from Crete to the JfrkanSyrtis, 
" according to the pilot's fears in the 17th verse." 
Bochart is of the same opinion : yet neither of 
.them expressly tells ijs which of the Syrtes is meant 
Are we to suppose the greater Syrtis, or the lessf 
,or, < with Beza, to understand by the word Ivpw 
any sand or shelf whatever? If we suppose the 
greater Syrtis to be here spoken of; that is at a 
. considerable distance from Clauda : yet lies, how- 
. ever, nearly in the direction of the supposed ify- 
roaquilo or north-east wind. Bu t what has this to 

P " Quart} lectioncm si scquaris, res est confetfu" 
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do with Malta? That island is situaUtf^ respect; 
of Clauda to the north of the we^t ; making aa 
angle with the other of Jittlq less* ttyan a sextant of 
a circle. The course of the.^Apostle . to Malta c&u- 
not be inferred from a wind that bkw 5Q degrees; 
another way. Nor must we suppose the Syrtes to 
be breaded together, and that any part of the coast 
may be understood here. The Syrt.es were sepa- 
rated from each other ; having between them the 
Regio Tripoli tana, a large tract; pf inhabited coun- 
try three hundred miles in length. This intervened, 
and sufficiently 54 distinguished them. I, take for 
granted that they me$n the lesser Syrtis, because it 
is more iq a line with Malta ; but, on the otfcer 
band, it is at a muoh greater distance. Let us 
therefore suppose which we please; what are we to 
make of the word f o{3apf »w ? or how are we to re- 
concile their fears with their situation ? They were 
.under the island Clauda; that is, three hundred 
miles from the greater Syrtis, above two hundred, 
leagues from the less. Surely, the alarm was full 
early, and the danger very remote. What Dutch 
or English vessel is in fear of the Goodwin and 
Galloper, before it is got into soundings? It is not 
a thing to be imagined. These writers therefore 

1 ' ■ ■■ ■■——.»■.■ 1 , l|, . | y .| .. ili.p, >m - ■ 1—^—^ 

54 It sretns to have been a country well peopled. Ptolemy 
mentions no less than eighteen cities in this interval' between the 
Syrtes, It was famous on account of th$ Emperor Sttrnts: 
Hie, provincid TripolUand, oppido Lepti, sofas ex Africd usque in ■ 
prmenttm diem Rumanus impcraturfuit. Kuseb, Chron. iiieroh, 
Interp. See Also Eutropiu?. . , 
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ihftke 4 *¥e}f wrbftg dfcfactidA froto this circum- 
stanCe: the w6rd * o&BpttH feefcttft Only a remote *p* 
prehensioa frdfct the uhcfcftaiiity they wet e ill ; not 
any intaiediate fear. Slides, had they been driven 
by the *iftd ifc the ditectioft supposed, their fears 
W6uld have increased in proportion as tbey ap- 
proached the dinger ; which they were continually 
doing, if they advanced towards Malta. But, as I 
Said befofe, we hear no more of these feat*, though 
they are supposed to have been beating about those 
seas fourteen days. 

But it ifeay be further proved from the text, that 
their course lay not towards Malta and the Syrtis, 
but quite a different way. This is manifest frtm 
the verb mmwi, which is very enigmatical : yofap.*- 
tfes /&9Tac tut 2v{ti» txTtn&toffiv. It is plain, that, when 
it is said of a ship, that it would ncwto-mr us mrp&v 
6r t ^ £ujmv, the meaning is, that it would be driven 
out of its course, and so run upon the danger: 
otherwise it would be said tpirtrttt or tp-txruvrin, as 
we may learn from Strabo in speaking Of these very 

sands. ** ^1 xjzXrtrtris $i x&i rottorm rus Xvprtw x*i 
nrc /*mj*f— &t)fjt^»itti ri<r%t fftinirTttt nc rdc 0f&X* x«( 
Xa9i£nv.*--Si<nrtp ivofptobtv rttv 'GnzpoL-urXav vofSVrcei, f vAat- 

TOjKfvoi ptn fjtx*t(T6'uv us +*; xoxw*?. " The difficulty 
" bmh of this and of the lesser Syrtti consists in 
" this — it happens that many ships run directly 
" upon the shallows aqd are there stranded : — for 

" Vol. 2. p. 1192. Edit.. Amid* ivn* 
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" whteh reaittA ihariaett generally toil along at a 
€t great distance, t&kirig tare ndt to fall into the 
" gulf and be iri*bayed." Bfct tx*f*s» signifies to 
fell upon any thihg ettittery to your expectation 
and will, by erring and wandering from your ori- 
ginal scope and destination. In this very chapter 
we have three instances of the word in this sense : 
verse S2, Tote 01 $-j*tw>t«i rtar*x«v)/** r* r^tirta r*rf 
<rx«0itf, *&» tiaow atf+ufr fHisr£»-ii» : Verse 26, Ei^ vuerw 

1e Tiva &t )Jftdtir ixzbr^f * r • verse 29> •offo/mo'i t« j*w«s 
«; T^A^ftc *©■©*«£ fxirso-tonAJv. 5 The ship's original di- 
rection then was manifestly in a different lin* from 
that which they were afraid of being carried in : 
for it could not run upon the Sjgrtis, without going 
out of its course : it Was therefore never bound 
towards Malta ; for that is nearly in a direction 
With the lesser Syrtis. The whole then of their ap- 
prfeheftsions seems to have been this : They were in 
k violent stofrtty and had not either the sun by day, 
tot the Stars by night, to direct them : they could not 
theretote tell What wind they were borne by: it 
might * vary every hour, and they not be sensible 


n>. iiini'ii i< n 1 in 


56 The learned H*ttki**m interprets this' passage as I hwt 
ion** See Xeneptw Am&. Edit. Hutch. Svo* p. 462. E*sww- 
wt«*. Eodtm sens* adhibetur *xhtkjtu». Act* XXVII. 17% 
2(} ; nempe de ndviganttbus, qui, cursu proposito excussi, vel in 
breviainciduni, vel in liltus ejiciuntur. See also p. 541. 

97 The wind Euroclydon was certainly a hurricane. These 
wind* veer round, and blow from every point of the Compass ; but 
at last settle to one particular station, from whence they ofteit 
rage with no less vioteftcr, hut more, steadiness, for a long timer 
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of it ; as they had nothing to determine the point it 
blew from. In this- gloom and uncertainty, not 
knowing which way they were carried, t they were 
afraid they should be driven out of their course, 
and run upon one of the Syrtes. These sands were 
of great extent, find the. terror of the neighbouring 
seas ; but it does not appear that they were at all 
driven that way, or ever near the quicksands. sS 
There is nothing in St. Luke's narration to induce 

m 

us to make such a supposition ; there is eveiy thing 
to prove the reverse. Their course was originally 
for Rhegium ; which they overshot, and were forced 
to take shelter in thq Adria. 

Another argument that Bochart brings to esta- 
blish his opinion is taken from the words t«tov A$a- 
Aaprov ; which, be says, is an isthmus or neck of 
land, such as that at Corinth, which has the sea on 
each side : and he remarks that there is just such a 
one at Malta, called la Cala di S. Paolo. But, with 
submission to this learned writer, I differ from him 
intirely. For what does it at all signify to a ship 
that is to be run on ground, whether on the other 
side of the beach there be sea or land, wood or 
water ? In respect to the grounding of the ship, it 
is matter of no consideration that the strand they 
<lrive upon has salt water on the other side. It is- a 


• 5i In our best charts of the Mediterranean there is laid down a 
si K 1 If or sand not far from the island Clauda: this may possibly 
bv the Syrtis they were in fear of. It lies to the. south, a small 
mitfU'r out of their course; which must bavje been to the north of it. 
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ckcuriistaace they could scarce be acquainted with : 
and, after all, is saying nothing. For, make ft 
section of an island any where diametrically; and it 
will be i&*x*<r<pos, being by iCs nature surrounded 
with } water.. What' this learned toan terms an 
isthmus, seems to me to be a point or small cape. 
Every ;bay has something of this sort ; for it is the 
very thing that constitutes it. . 

59 Portrts ab Eoojluctu curvatur in arcum : 
Objecta salsa spumant asfpergine cautes : 
Ipse lata : gemino demit tun I brachia muro 
Turriti scopuli. 

Homer gives the like description : 

*• E*y vtrtx *? tof*$V» xAurov iiA$ojasv, iv ir$gt ir,trgn 

HXifiotTOf TfTUJ£HX« fo*[ATTtgff *fX$OTtg<i&ilr' 

£v popart vr^ixpfFiv, again <F w ofc ****• 

The totbt«5 i&axcurvw; is nothing else but the natural 
barrier of an harbour : where this is wanting, they 
make an artificial one, called a mole or pier : other- 
wise there can be no security for shipping, the har- 
bour being little better than a road without it. 
Such a barrier or headland was here, which they 
endeavoured to get round and failed. This may be 
learned from the context: n^jrao-ovTcc h «* iwov A- 


-*— *i 


** Virg. Mn. 1. 3. v, 5S&. 
*• Odyss. 1. 10. v. $7. 
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Shsfcrtrro, Hruxutew mt **& ; where the word ittji* 
%-co-irrK is as emphatic&l as the word t*irnr*i**c to* 
before : it signifies falling upon a place in taking a 
round or circuit. The mariners saw a bay, ifato 
which they had a mind to rfin theft ship : but they 
met with a small promontory or ledge that projected; 
and formed the entrance into the bay; and which 
was washed on each side by the sea. This impeded 
them ; and, in endeavouring to get round it, their 
ship struck, and stood fast 




A. The rovog iifa\€b&<rot according to Socharfs idea. 

o 

B. The same according to the Author. 
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This is doubtless what the sacred writer, means. 
There is a passage of Dio Qhrysostom that confirm? 
this interpretation of the word * $&<x,xa,<m<; wonder- 
fully : it is where he speaks of the Syrtes of Africa 
ip his Fvbufa Libyea, and mentions tl^e danger of 
being entangled among them. He says* 6 *ruc St 

K*ro*X$tmv w wai rw *xz?Aw fw#TQv J th^t is>. " when 

" Strips tod penetrated iqto the Syrt^ their Retreat 
was intercepted :" Pe*;c«* ypj, *** AI9AAATTA *** 

x&i twxaXov T#£i%jHH T9 TtX&yw; €i because shallows 
" and ledges of rQcl$ of saud, $*$ narrow riffs that 
" projected a great way rendered theses daogerou? 
" m$ irapMffttta-" JVqh* &U prhich we n^y ven- 
ture to affrip, thftt T«**f JfoStoUcnr©* cannot bfi in- 
terpreted an isthmus in Bqcharfs sense ; nor can 
3RJI tbiog he inferred from these words in favour of 
his opinion. As to the tradition, and superstition 
in consequence qf it, which J wonder a prqtestant 
witer should build upon, it is not worth combat- 
ing : only thus much I will say, that there is not 
a legend in Spain but h&s as good authority to main- 
tain it. 
In treating of a £tibject that |s not controverted, 


>■ ^ \ 


•* Be za interprets t««ok &$aX«wo», bimarem, isikmum: but be 
explains it better by unt langms dc tctrt art re dcus m<r$. Grotty* 
calls it lamia. 

•* Pa^ge 33. Edit, Casaub. Par. 1604. 
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it is suffrcient for a writer to tender fyis own 
thoughts ; and justify them by the best evidence he 
can produce : but where the point is disputed, there 
is something more required. It is necessary to 
state fairly whatever may be the opinions of others: 
whose notions must be canvassed, and their argu- 
ments and objections answered. As many of these 
arguments are oftentimes founded on conjecture, 
and of little weight; to go methodically through 
them is a process to the writer as painful and un- 
satisfactory, as it is dry and unentertaining to the 
reader. Yet it is a work that must be proceeded 
with, or it will be thought that justice has not been 
done to those who maintain a contrary opinion. 
I have already taken notice of some of the most 
material arguments produced by Bockurt : it is 
necessary now to consider those that remain. The 
following is one. 

It is observable, that in the island where St. 
P^u/was cast, there was a governor named Pu6- 
lilts, who was called Tlparoq Ttif Nn«-» : and it is re- 
marked that an inscription has been seen at Malta, 
wherein such a title is mentioned. This carries no 
evidence with it ; but is introduced as a plausible 
circumstance in favour of that island ; since we are 
certified by this means that an officer of that cha- 
racter resided there. The inscription, as mentioned 
by Btchart from Quint inus, is very faulty. A. KA. 

TIOS. KTP. innETS. MlMAinN. nPUTOS. MEAI- 

TAIHN. It is quoted differently by Gfotius, who 
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gives it more fully, ' aftd somewhat more correctly. 
It begins thus. A,:K. KIOX. KTP. nPOTAHNS; 
which perhaps should be read, A, KAATAIOS. KVP. 
I1POTAHN2, and then it stands thus ; 

61 A. KA AT AIOl KTP. IIFOTAHNS. 

mnETS. pxim. 

npnTOE. • MEAITAlflN. KAI 6 * TATAflH. 
APSAX. KAI. MMMnOAETEAS. 

eEn. ATrorsT«. 


« * i 


The meaning of it, as I have altered it, is this \ 
Lucius Claudius Quirinius Prudens, Eques Rq- 
manus, Procurator Melitensium et Gaulorum y 
Prases' et Minister, Ditto Augusto. 

This I take to be the true reading: but I cannot 
see what inference can be made from it ; as there 
were very many places under the like government. 


43 Tho. Reincsius reads A. KAETPIKIOZ KYPEINA. Syntag. 
Franco f. 1682. Castricius was no uncommon name, and possibly 
may be the true reading. It occurs in Suktonius, Vvpiscus, Plmt; 9 
and others. . Porphyry addresses his book dt]Abstintntid to* Fie 
?nus Castricius. Claudius is. of fewer letters, and seems bet ft r 
adapted to the interval jt is to fill up, if that be truly delineated 
by those who have copied the inscription. That KYP. is Quirinius 
appears probable from an inscription at. Gaulos mentioned ly 
Gaultherus. It begins thus: M. VALLIO. C. F. QV1R. 

♦rVfo. > * 

«♦ Grotius reads IlATPflNi Abda % IAtPON* The true *ead- 
injg is twdoubwdly rATAftN. ... . ; 
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The Romans delegated their authority in different 
degrees to variety of officers : they bad Pr&torcs, 
Proconsules, Preftcti, Legati, Procuratores.Tht 
Greeks tryed to adapt equivalent titles, sucb 83 

At&inraToi, v Hycpo»K, IlfWTot, &c This last X have 

translated Procurator, as being a governor of lower 
degree, and answering the nearest of any Latin 
term of office to the Greek before us, Pontius 
Pilate is railed c Hy*pw; but was only a Procurator, 
as appears by Tacitus, who styles him Procurator 
Judaa. I am justified in this interpretation and in 
one of the alterations above by an inscription of 
the same place, mentioned, I think, first by 6s Gual- 
therusy and afterwards by ** Spon. It begins, 
Chrestion Aug. L. Prec.-*-which mast be read 
ChrestwH Jugusti Libertus* Procurator* : wd it 
will then appear thus ; 

CHRESTION. AVG. L. 

PROCURATOR. INSVLARVRT. 

MELTF. ET. GAVL. 

COLVMNAS. CVM. FASTIGIIS. ET PARIEHBUS. 

TEMPLI. DEjE. PROSERPINA. 

VETVSTATE. RVINAM. « IMMINENTIBVS. 

RESTITVIT. 
SfMVL. ET. PILAM. INAVRAVIT. 


mi i i' ' i 


** Rtrum SicuUrum it adjacentium ins. tabula MaUanai. l625# 

* Miac. Erudit. Attiq* p. lftl. 

* Read MINANTIBVS or MmiTJLKTIBVS. 
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That is, " Chrestion, a freedman of Augustus, 
" Procurator of the islands. Melite and Gdulos, 
■ ' repaired the pillars together with the roof and 
" walls of the temple of the goddess Proserpine, 
" that through age .were ready to tumbledown: 
" he likewise gilded the ball. From all which we 
find that Malta was, as I have before observed, a 
place , of elegance, and had many fine, buildings ; 
and that the chief Roman governor was called 
Procurator : but nothing farther can I gather from 
this article. 

, Bockart, would indeed persuade us that Tl^wm was 
the re$l title of the governor : he speaks of it as if 
it was peculiar to this place, and not in use. any 
where else— //»/w$ insula Pr<sfectos ita nominari 
solitos ct ex hoc loco colligere est, ex veteri epitaphio. 
But this is all a mistake : the true title of the su- 
preme magistrate was certainly a Roman one, pro- 
bably the term Procurator, of which iifwro* is a 
translation. The Greeks, not having any word pre- 
cise enough to express this digmty substituted the 
general term n^mos ; which, so far from being the 
real title, is but an inadequate copy of it, and may 
be adapted to Proconsul, Legatus, &c. with equal 
propriety. Bochart seehis to have forgot' that this 
was a Roman magistrate ; and speaks of the Greek 
term of office, as if it were the Latin original ; in- 
troducing at the same time Carthaginian evidence to 
shew the propriety of it. The Romans, in appoint- 
vol. v.' DD 
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ing their officers, did not follow Phoenician <*r Cm* 
thaginian precedents. 

I come now to an argument that consists of many 
particulars ; which, that I may not do it injustice, I 
will set down at large. Trcs menses continues in 
Hid insulA hasit Paulus cum centurionc et aim, 
Act. B8, 1 1; qui numerus hominumfuit CCLXXVI, 
Act 37, 37. Quod vix quisquam crediderit <k iJ- 
tyrkd Melite ; quia, cilm non nisi quatuer pmsum 
miHibus h continent i distet 9 et Epidaurum in em* 
spectu hate at, par turn celeberrimum et Aespitibus 
emmodissimum ; Centura Romanw maluisscted 
trqjictre, quhm tat am hiemem in tniserA insulA it- 
gere ; in quA tarn multos advenas sine grmibus in- 
eommodis divers&ri fuisset nefos. **The author's 


*• It iit a disagreeable talk to be telling tmt' blemishes man 

author, that has deserved so well of the leaf aed, world as Bochart; 
and who has employed his talents to so good,*, purpose. But I 
should be guilty of injustice to the cause I am engaged in, if 1 
suffered any mistakes even of so great a man to pass unnoticed, 
especially When they are of consequence to my subject; .. In the 
small extract, quoted atove, .there art no loss -than sta assertions, 
thai have apt the least authority to baqfc them* . £?4t ta mentis 
that, by hk manner of speaking, one might be induced tq imagine, 
that Epidaurus was not above four or five miles from Melite, 
which would be a great mistake; it is sufficient, 

That he says, it was withm sight of it : * . 

That it was a very famous *ea-port : 

That it y/& very cotnj&odfrms forstvangprft. to go»4p s 

That a Roman centurion wojjld certainly have passed over to i* ; 


reasoning in this place is founded too much On sup- 
position, and is attended with some mistakes. It is 
to be observed, he does not produce one single 
voucher for any thing that he has said. It seems, 
Julius would not have stayed in the island, had it 
been the Illyrian Melitc ; but would have quitted 
such a wretched spot for Epidaurus. Julius was a 
centurion ; and had a great charge of prisoners, that 
it highly concerned him to take care. of. . Which sir 
tuition would they be most secure in? upba an 
island, by its nature surrounded with water ? or in 
a barbarous town upon the lootirieut £ quad whidk 
would a Raman soldier in those cimutistaidees xon*- 
suit, his convenience, or his duty ? He -speaks of 
MeliU as a wretched island ; but produces ra» au- 
thority for it. That it was rather a poor place, and 
of little repute, I believe : but this is a circumstance, 
I think, in favour of rpy argomeht. For it sdd&m 
happens, that a matter of fact, transacted in a p&rt 
of the world which aft are acquainted with, is trans- 
ferred to another, that is scarce ever heard o£ But 
a transaction, that has been done in a ptaee very ob- 
scure and remote, may easily by mistake be attribut- 
ed to one more obvious and better known ; espe- 

i. l * w t* vn n i Mnm M m I 1 1 m i Ml' " I 1 " ■ ""■! ■■■ f"'» «■>»■»■■■ »" ■ 

That Melke was a. Miserable spot : and, 
That 276 persons could not tare JttMsfed thar* three months 
without great difficulties :— all this of a place he was tittle ac« 
quaiatedL witii ; whose nam* oifly he mmwt to hayd frown. . 
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cjally when it is of the same name. Had the Apos- 
tle been shipwrecked at Malta ; the other island 
would have claimed no title to the honour. But as 
it happened to be upon a spot little known ; people 
have referred it to another, that they were better 
acquainted with. Melite consists at this day of six 
towns or hamlets, whose inhabitants are in number 
about two thousand. It has some good harbours ; 
is productive of corn, wine, fruits, (but in no great 
abundance) Sand has plenty of fish : of one sort, 
called the Sardines, it has a remarkable fishery. Au- 
thors vary about its dimensions, extending it from 
twenty-five to forty miles in length ; but I believe 
the fortper number id nearer the truth ; and it is said 
to be twelve miles in breadth. ** This is, from the 


e» <t u | S i a dg Meleda, nominee par quelqves anciens Melite, 
~" oil I', on nfmrwsoit les petite fhfeas propre> pour les dames, ap- 
" pellez Melitees, et par quelques autres Mettgene on Melitine, est 
" assise au levant de Curzola, et longue dc 30 roille ; raais peu 
*■ habitce, ct'seulement renommee pour Je grande, quantite de 
4 < Sardines qu'on y pesche.*' Daxity. torn, 3. pag. Il65, Par. 
J660. 

. "1/ isle.de Melita est la plus grande; car elk a soixaate milles 
" de tour ; raais elle est fort pierreuse, et ne produit de via. 
" Qtfattt a T isle de milieu, elle ne corniest q«e sept milks de 
" circuit ; et est fort fertile en recompense. II n* y en a point, 
" qui aycnt dc si bons ports, et dbht les habitants soient plus 

riches." Votage de letant par Le JSieur Dcs Hayts fait 1621. 

Paris l6*i. . , , 

Spon says*; Efidtwrus was 12 mikt from what is now Galled Jto- 
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best accounts, the state of the island now ; and there 
is no reason to think but. it was much the same of 
old. As to Epidaurus, the portus celeberrimus et 
hvspitibus comrnvdmimus, I xran say nothing to it ; 
as I do not recollect any particular account to this 
purport or the contrary. A writer that travelled 
that way in the 1 6th century, speaks thus of Ragusa; 
7 ° Portum haket tutissimum, sedmanu factum, nee 
satis amplum. He afterwards tells us that " at some 
" distance was old Rag ma, the antient Epidaurus; 


\V '» 


guscu " Doux njijlcs au delij, il y a un village appelld Ragusa 
" Vccchia, qui ctoit Taucien Epidaure." Davit]/ says, about six 
miles : " Ragouse Vieille assise au levant tie la Nouvelle a quel- 
" ques 6 raiile dela— -La Nouvelle Ragouse— a«s«e a 50 mille de 
V isle de Curaola." torn. 3. pag. J 160. 

Mel&a, insula maris Adriatici, palmatLc adjacent, inter, oram 
illhts tt Corcyram Melanam 12 mill. pass, quot patet in latitudinem, 
longa 50 : canibus Melitais, qui olim in deliciis, nobilis. Ab £pi- 
dauro 70 mill. pass. Nunc Meleda, Sclavis Mliet, cu/n oppidulo 
cognomine. Hoffmatmi Learic. Universale. 

Melzta, M#A»tii, altera insula Dalmati* in mdri Adriatico, nunp 
Melede ab I talis, et M'liet a Sclavis, est prope Corcyram Melsenam 
tt oram Dalmati* ; ab ed quinque millibus in meridiem, sub repub~ 
lied Ragusind. Extenditur ad 24 millia ab ortu in oceasum ; et 25 
mill, a Ragusisurbe in oceasum distat. Alphonsus hazoraVarea. 
See also Universus t err arum orbis delineatus. 2 Vol. Patavii 
1713. 

§*e Isolariq di Benedetto Bordonc. Vtnet* 1 584. 

70 Joannes Gottunius, Iter UitrosoL J 598. ^/rfrerp. l£l£. 
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" which, being burnt by the Goths, was deserted by 
" the natives, who retired higher up the gulf, and 
u built the new city :" Haud procul ab urbt oriutn 
Vfirsbs vetus Ragusa, Epidaurus dim dicta, deserta 
pent et adificiis infrequent. Hac, d 7I Go this de* 
vastata et diruta, nunquam hactenus restituta est 
From hence I conclude that Epidaurus was not that 
commodious port as is supposed. For I should 
think the natives would not have gone out of their 
way to form a new harbour at some expence and la- 
bour, if there had been a good one ready made to 
their hands. It is said that they were but four 
miles from the continent ; it certainly is little more 
than four or five miles. But can you always land 
upon the coast ? and, when you are landed, are there 
no marshes nor rivers, no impediments in a wild, un- 
cultivated country, to obstruct your march P and 
are you always sure of arriving in good time at a 
place of plenty and security ? Yes : Epidaurus is 
within view. This is a great mistake ;. Epidaurus 
lies to the east, out of sight, as is certified by the 
best authors. This we may learn from the distance 
of Meleda to Ragusa : some make it 30, some 50 

** They were the Sclavi and Abates, here called Goth. In 
the reign of Heraclius, Dalmatia was ravaged by these nations. 
See Const. Poiphyrog. dt administrqnd. Imp. cap. 36. He men- 
tions the inhabitants going from Xtnnvfx or Epidaurus to Raum 
('P««<r»0. cap. 2$. 
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71 Epidaurus must be stiU further : and, as 
Mre know not what part of the island the Apostle 
was cast upon, some allowance must be made for 
that. What the precise distance i4, I cannot ascer- 
tain; doubtless, no inconsiderable track for ship- 
wrecked people to pass over upon a dangerous 71 
coast, and in a stormy season. But, it seems, their 
very necessities would force them away : for the 
number of persons landed was no less than two hun- 
dred and seventy-six ; " too many to have subsisted 
" there without the greatest inconvenience ;" Jngud 
[insuld] tarn multo* advenas sine grav'ibm incom- 
tnodis diver sari fui&set nefas. But for this asser- 
tion he brings no authority : and without authority 
it is unreasonable to subscribe to it. We have seen 
t encampments in fhe Isle qf Wight ; and we read of 




7 * Antoninus in Iter. Marih makes it about 25 miles : A Melitd 
Epidaurus Stadia CC. 

7S That the Adriatic was a sea of dangerous navigation we 
learri from many writers. George Sandys calls it a sea " tempestu- 
*• ous and unfaithful ; at an instant incensed with sudden gusts, 
M but chiefly with the southern winds." Wheltr experienced its 
fury in a bad storm, that he there encountered. He mentions 
many focks between Meleda and Ragusa. pag. £7. Joan Cottunitts 
did the same. After the victory gained by the English over the 
Spanish fleet aiMessana in the year 1718, some ships were order* 
ed up the Adriatic by the English admiral : but they soon return- 
ed, finding it loo stormy and dangerous a sea for ships of- burden 
"to abide in; Joan. Lucius mentions the difficulty of navigating 
the sea about Epidaurus* pag. 25. 
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Saxon and Danish armies wintering in the . Isk tf 
Tkanet y which are both of small dimensions. • If 
these islands could for some months support three 
or four thousand. men ; why should not an island ss 
large or larger maintain two or three hundred for 
the same 74 time ? But, after all, how do we know 


74 Doubtless it is impossible at this distance of time to deter- 
mine with any certainty about the goodness of this island, or those 
in its neighbourhood. Yet some judgment may be formed of 
what they probably wert in the time, of the Apostle, from what 
they have been for some centuries past; the nature of the soil awl 
temperature of the air being,. I suppose, at all times much the 
same. Constantinus Porphyrogennetes speaks very much in their 
favour. IIfatn«£«JW Jk «i/to*? m^ot Ti<rcrapi$, ret M«Ait«, ra Ktfpxtfpa, 
* BapT^w, xtti h $afof, xMX»ra» k*» ivQ*pvr<n.Txt, iptj^xoxaj-f* »X*w 
xea ibsifaf wolfrvf • 01X99*1 ^i if at/ratf* xa» i%w* Ta xt*jh **T»r, x*» 
if «m/t*» (vcrty. cap. 30. To the same purpose speaks Palladivs 
Fuscus dt Situ or* lllyric* : Curzula insula ambitu sexcentorum 
stadiorum, pinastris redimita, et aquis abundant, fert frumtnta vina- 
fjue, et alia usui necessaria prater salem et oleum—qdeoqve benigni 
soli et ttmperati aeris exist it, ut ferat etiam mala Medica et silt- 
quas* Ab c& decern et otto millia passuum disiat Melita, canibus oim 
ctlebrata, qui 9 auctore Plinio, Mclitai sunt appellati ; qvamvis 
Strabo id alteri Melitce, ante Pachynum Sicili* promontorium sit*, 
tribuat, Sed Illyrica, circuitu colligent octingenta stadia, vini et 
pecoris abundantissima est. pag. 156', Palladius Fuscus cognwncnio 
Niger, Rhetor, floruit circa 1450. See Joan. Lucius de regno 
Dalmatia et Croat i<*. Davity has beftue mentioned a great fish- 
ery for Sardines. All these authorities should, have been consider- 
ed, before the island had been pronounced so very barren and in- 
hospitable. 
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that they could get away ? Methinks, this article de- 
served some consideration. Boat the; had none : 
their ship was lost : what method could they make 
use of to transport themselves to Epidaurus ? How 
was the centurion Julius to manage? 
r . ■ * • 

' Ov fktv yctf ptv irt£ov oTo/utti &$&? litcr^a*, 

r 

Before we are so determined about people's motions, 
we should be sure of the means and possibility of 
conveyance. In short, to finish this dry argument, 
we are morally certain that not only the persons 
witjh the Apostle, but others likewise from Alexan- 
dria did not hesitate to winter upon the spot at the 
same time. They seem too to have been a large 
body ;: if we may judge from their ship, that was af- 
terwards Capable of taking in so many supernume- 
raries. The island, that is presumed to be incapa* 
hie of supporting one ship's company, seems to have 
■been' sufficient to supply two ships with every thing 
to their satisfaction. We have therefore no reason 
to think it so despicable as has been imagined: 

Pardon me, says Hoc hart ; I make no such infe- 
rence : the very circumstance here urged proves that 
this could not be the place of the Apostle's ship- 
wreck : for a ship bound from Alexandria to Pw- 
teoli cpuld never go so much out of its way — quis- 
qt+is 4lwandri& Puteolos iturus Illyricam Mditen 
petit, meritd did queat, sin minus toto caslo, saltern 
JotQ salo dberrdsse. And again — c&m ab JEgypto 
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Puttolas contcndentibu* African* Mdite pent s* 
vitti *e& qferat. . Here, is a twofold mistake, first, 
it is imagined that what was dona was matter of 
choice : the. author speaks quasi peUkant insula^ 
as if they bad made to the island designedly ; where- 
as the ship, it is plain, had lost its passage by stress 
of weather.: driven, probably, by the same storm the 
Apostle was, and forced to winter where they could 
best secure themselves* la the storm they had over- 
shot the straights of Rhegium, and were obliged to 
(ake shelter in the Adriatic In the next plaee, it 
is said that, in going from Egypt to Puteoli, mari- 
ners must almost, whether tbey will or no, run upon 
? 5 Alalia, Yet, after all, Malta makes but a poor 
figure, when fairly defined : lying nearly east and 
west, and projecting a front of about eleven miles, 
where widest ; and that, towards the most expensive 
part of the Mediterranean : so that it is but a poor 
mark to hit, and that in a very wide field. But this 
is not all. The misfortune iv that the common 
course from Alexandria to Italy mv* quite a diffe- 
rent way : not, as Bvchart imagines, by Malta, and 
b$ the southern coast of Sicily, which * was a tery 

1 ' . ■ ; • 

J t 

T5 Bochart says, Malta lies in the very line that all ships went 
in that sailed to Italy. The Apostle says,' the island he was, to be 
driven "to, was not in that line, but quite another way : Ek w™ " 
*&»* hi 4p*c twia-ut : that is, " the island "we shall be cast upon 
M is out of our true course and direction*" Every circumstance 
evinces that Nttta could not be the island* . . < ' 


dangerous track of navigation ;* but quite other* 
wise ; the mariners keeping as far away as possible^ 
and never coming within many leagues of that sea* 
What their rout was, I will describe from the course 
of a ship bound, as they were, from Alexandria to 
Italy : at it is mentioned in a dialogue of Lucian, 
referred to before under the title of nx«iw n Eu^m. 
This ship, of which I have made some mention 
above, set sail from the Nile with a brisk gale ; and 
on the seventh day had got as far as Acanuts, the 
western promontory of Cyprus. Here the wind 
came full against them ; and they were obliged to 
run obliquely up to Sidon. From thence they 
shaped the very same course as the ship of St Paul; 
running under the coast of Pampkylia, where they 
were very near being lost upon the Chelidonian 
<rocks. They then coasted Lycia ; and got as high 
as Cnidns in the track of the former ship. Bat, 
whereas the Apostle's ship turned off to the left, to 
get shelter in Crete ; this, finding it had lost its 
voyage, stood cross the Mgean sea for Attica, and 
after much difficulty came to anchor in the Piraeus. 
This was effected seventy days after they had set sail 
from the Pharos : at which time, says one of the 
< persons in the dialogue, it ought by right to have 
been in the mouth of the Tiber. For, says he, in- 


76 Insula tst Mdka—*atk late ab SicilU. mari perkul<*oq»e di$* 
juncfa, Cic. Oral. 4, in Verr* Sect. 46. 
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stead of holding the course they held, they should 
have ran close under Crete, keeping it on their right 
hand, then have turned up to the promontory 
Malta in Latonia : after which their course was too 
plain to need describing. For, from the Pelopon- 
nesus they were to stand over for the streights of 
Me$sana and Rhegium, and so prosecute their voy- 
age to Puteoli or Rome. Virgil makes his hero 
take the same course towards Italy ; who, though 
his poem is in great measure a fable, yet, I sup- 
pose, copied the truth or the semblance of truth, 
whenever he could introduce it. 

Upon Bocharfs principles one might argue, that 
this ship's coming to Attica and the Piraeus must 
be a mistake : for it was certainly Malta that it ar- 
rived at : because Attica is quite out of the way for 
any ship to touch at, that is bound from the Nile to 
the Tiber-~toto ccelo et toto salo errant, tec. But 
' ships that lose their passage cannot always choose 
their haven of retreat : they are at the will of the 
winds, and are sped at their direction. 

There is no greater fallacy, than what arises from 
forming notions about the fitness and expediency of 
things, at the distance of time, that we have been 
speaking of; and in respect to seas and countries, 
that we are but little acquainted with. The only way 
of proceeding is to go by authority and example, 
where they are to be had. If tjiey are not to be 
found ; the best way is to be silent : if they are to 
be met with, it is unpardonable not to inake use of 


tbeni.- I have given one instance of "a ship, whose 
true course towards Italy is described. Andther is " 
to be found in Josephus, where Herod, in his voyage 
from Alexandria to Rome, tret* t nearly the same course 
as the ship, wherein the Apostle was cast away. 

77 Ayap^Ofj; av cxsiOfp tni TloipQvXtas, xai j^cijucwi <r<pofytd 
vofAtvn;. Kai ivo ptv firrauflo* ruv piAwv avrw (rvvwrntrx*, 

aurw &>xwt«-£v, aAAa xat 7raj a ivwcfxiv oLvrnv avtxrarfo. Tpmju 

It js observable that the island we have been writ- 
ing- in favour of was called not only Meliie, but 
Metitene : which leads me to consider an error that 
has crept into the Vulgate ; where the Apostle is 
said to be shipwrecked on the island Mitylene. This 
is plainly a mistake ; and a person the least versed 
in critical knowledge will see at once what the ori- 
ginal reading was, and how it should be corrected, 
MUylene is the capital of Lesbos, and quite in a dif- 
ferent sea. It is, doubtless, an error for MeUtene t 
brought about by a small change and transposition 
of a letter ; or, for Meletine, from MeXhiV, which 
seems to have been the true name of the Illyrian 
island ; it being called at this day Mekde, and by 

— ~ "^ - - ■ m - i r» i ■ i - i uim m _■ i i. ■ _ u ... ._■■■.. f n ■ tttt^ii nii^M — "^ 

17 Aotiquit* 1ib..l4r« cap. I*. 
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the Sciavonians M'ltet* A manuscript of the Liber 
71 Apostolicus, brought from Heraclea in Pontus, 
has MiXftm; and Arator Subdiaconms, though he 
misapplies the name, pronounces it nearly in the 
same manner Melite, 


vicina Melite. 


Hence St. " Jerome has Militine, agreeing very 
nearly with Mim™*, the readiqg of 8o Ptolemy. 
Now this is a name not at all applicable to Melite 
AJricana ; there is no instance of its ever having 
been called so : but it is what Melite Illyrica is 
often denominated by : Melitene is a name applica- 
ble to that island, and to that alone* It was called 
Mi tar*, MtXnrm, Mi Air**), and " MtXirourr*, and| as 


•POTfMMMMYW^MMMMVW^MMHMMW^M* 


7t A MS in my hands, in titled, Liber MS vulgo dictus Aposto- 
lus, Awor&utov Bi0Aw> et IfyafavoroXof &c. Fuit quondam hie 
Coder Ecclesi* Archiepisc. Heracle* in ord Propontidis sit a. 

79 De nomht. Hebr*is. Venerable Bedc calls the island Mile- 
tus. Eodem die nmtalc Sancti PubUi Mkenamm episcopi, qui, pri* 
ceps uumlm Mikti, cum navigantem fee. Vide Martyrobgmm; 
XV. Cal.Febr. ^ 

•° Geogr. lib. 2. 

•* MiX»Tov<rcra, voX^ Ixkvftas : Polyb. apud Steph. Byzant. I 
suppose, the chief town of this island. The memorable passage 
of Constant. Porphyrog. concerning Melite Illyrica may, I think, 
be corrected from Polybius. It stands thus ; N**»c irtpa pt7«taT« 
MiAita, vroi to MatafferrMi'- it fw t#k %•£•*» r«*'AiT0roA«» • *V#> 


adroe^ay, 9x Melrgena : whereas Mult a is said to 
have been called Mdivetitm, Milivetum, Maltack, 
and 8| Maltatia. Heaee, I think, we may from the 
84 VulgaU deckle the point in question ; as we find 


Aaw*{ p«/*Mirc»9 M^im»r«rrv» vfatfoyopcwt, cap* 3$. It notM*w 
*{amr«t a traospositioaand change of a few letters for M#feT*urai 

or MiXtrowra-a ? 

82 Isolario di Bcned. Bordone. Ven. 1534, and Davity. 

is But it is thought to have been so calfed erroneously. See 
Burchard NiderrttAt, Malta tetus tt nova. ' Whatever it may have 
beta called, it was never called Mctittoit. • 
. •* It is it mwkable no copies of the; Vulgate have Meftk. . i 
barf examined most of the eafly editions of; the Latiu version : 
and they all have Mitylene or MytUene^ with scarce any other va- 
riation. The edition printed by Fust and Schoiffer in 14-62 at 
Mtntz, and all those of Venice and Nurenburg to 1490 have this 
reading, one oirfy excepted. Thiscottkl not be the effect of 
otarce. As tfatre ware two islands called Mdke r it «as certainly 
tke translator's inteatioa to distinguish, that which wa$ honored 
with the Apostle's presence ; and, to prevent any mistake op con- 
fusion, he calls it by a more peculiar name, that could not be ap- 
plied to the other ; i. e. Melitene or MeHtine 9 for so it originally 
stood. Thi9 was the translator's deergn ; but bigotry and preju- 
dice have got tke better of hi* precaution. The edition, that* 1 
ba*e excepted out of -the gppe*a) .ligt, » that poaited at Venice 
1493 ; which retains the true, reading Mylitinc, which is nearly at 
it stood originally in the Vulgate : Qf cum evaswemus, tunc cogno* 
vimus quia Mylitine insula vocabatur. It is likewise retained io. 
the Coptic version. See Novum Testam. Mgypt. hoc est 9 Copticum, 
published at Oxford 171 6 by David Wdkwt ; where the name jot 
tbe island is expressed JUtftXe*Ttltlt« The Syriat printed 
Cothenis Anhaltiorum has Mehtu The English Bible too printed' 
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there a very early evidence in our favour, probably 
as old as the third century. The island in debate 
is pretty clearly determined by this interpretation. 

One thing more I have to offer ; and I shall tbefl 
conclude. Upon a supposition that the Apostle 
wintered in the Adriatic, every thing that happened 
afterwards, when they set sail, is plain and to be ac- 
counted for. St. Luke says they embarked on board 
an Alexandrine ship, that had wintered in the same 
island : that they sailed first to Syracuse ; and, af- 
ter tarrying£hree days, they set sail again ; and, by 
taking a compass, they got to Rhegiunu The learn- 
ed Bochart mak^s use of these circumstances to 
prove that the Apostle could not have been near the 
coast of Illyria : whereas these occurrences are 
what must have happened from the situation we sup- 
pose them to have been in there. X would only ask 
what. wind a ship would require on the Illyrian 
Coast, to carry it through the gulf of Adria. A 
chifd with a chart before him would tell you it must 
be a wind from the north. But will such a wind be 
favourable for the streights of Messana, and to go 
to Put coli or Ostia? No; it requires a contrary 
wind to what they set out with : and they must ei- 
ther beat the seas, or make to some poru We ac- 


fcy IVhitchnrche in ]£4g expose* tfa true Mime of the place; 
VAiKl.whcir.thci wer spapf d f tfcji the* knew, that ihe yle w*» 
- called Mikte." 


• 
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^eor&ngly find the ship went to Syracuse; and after 
three days (whether the wind was more favourable, 
or they were* tised with waitings is uncertaifi) they 
ventured to sea again : and, *ffMX0«iTfr, u fetching q, 
" compass/' taking a good circuit to the east, they 
gained the advantage of a side wind, and got to 
Khegitun* Here a south wind sprung up, as fair as 
they could wish ; and they arrived the second day d$ 
Puteolu Supposing they set sail from Malta, the 
whole is very unsatisfactory, not to say unintelligible* 
We can assign no reason for their stay Hftt Syracuse; 

. — . ._ .. _ . . — ...... 

•* GroHus th>akf , they went to Sprqwse to traffic^* Bat thwfe 
j&ipaof Alexandria were under great restrictions ; their chief com- 
modity, if not the whole of their cargo, being corn,' which Romf 
was in much need of. The Romans were always very careful 
a boat tins article i in later times particularly severe* See Cod. 
Justin, lib. XI* tit. 27* de frumento Alexandrine. 

No ship wa* to be excused the service j nee si ccefeste canirdgrtr 
feratur oraeulum* lib. XL tit* 3. 

Those who encroached upon the banks of the NiU were to be 
burnt alive, lib. IX. tit. 38. Honorii et Thcodosii. See particu- 
larly lib. XI. tit. 1,5* on mariners going out of their course. 
Qui fistaks speeies suseepk depoytahdas f si, rettd navigatione con- 
tempt a, littora devia sectatus cos avcrtendo distraxerit, capitali p*na 
phctetur. , , 

And lib. XI. tit. 1,6. Judices, qui in partibus Dicecesc6s.su* 
ortusta navigia, cum prosperwr flatus intitat, sub pratextu hiemis 
immorari permiserint, una cum municipibus et coiporatis ejusdem loci, 
fortunarum propria rum Jeriantur dispendiis. Naucteri prate tea- 
pamafn deport at ioms excipiant 9 si aliquidfraudis cos admui&se fuerit 
revelatum* - 
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nor , for their taking such a circuit to get to Rhc- 
gium : hecause it is certain that the wind tbey sailed 
with round CtpeJP.assuro to Syracuse would have 
been equally fair for Rhegium ; and could scarce 
have foiled carrying .thcun even to Puttalijjonrxlte 
Tiber. ■..•■..'•.■ 

Thus .have I gone through the disquisition I .first 
3>urpo$Qil .; and have endeavoured to support my 
arguments with the best authorities, and place them 
id jlhe clearest light... In the mean time, I am sensi- 
ble .there w tie some prejudice against what I have 
been urging, on account of the great eminence of 
the persons, whose opinions I controvert and op- 
pose. Among others, Bentlty, Grotius, Beza, 
Bocharty Cluver are men of great name, that have 
ev$r ;been. esteemed writers of the first rank in the 
times they lived i it. will hardly be imagined that 
iqen of such .universal learning could be mistaken in 
a * point t hey^ professedly made their study. But we 
must consider {he grand scope they had in view, the 
ample field they Were conversant in ; where a person 
of the mQSt extensive knowledge might sometimes 
be bewildered and lost. The more universal their 


These laws, though of later date, yet sufficiently shew, of what 
consequence this article was. The mariners at all times were 
obliged to make the greatest dispatch : and the centurion Julm 
haul too great a charge, an.d too much authority to suffer any; de- 
lay, especially after a detention of so many months. 
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study was; the less attentive they must fcave been to 
particulars ; and, consequently, may sometimes have 
been guilty of oversights and mistakes that hy man 
frailty cannot guard against: which mistake^ we 
often see detected and amended by persons of less 
extensive knowledge and smaller abilities, wha fol- 
lowed their footsteps, and gleaned after them/ 

The clearing up these difficulties may be &&oght~ 
by some a circumstance of little consequence, and* 
possibly of less entertainment. But k mu$t be con- 
sidered that the determining any point erf Scripture 
is always attended with advantage. • In the inVesti* 
gation of any sacred truth, we see continually fresh 
evidence - arise ; ■ some new light break in, thatr 
strengthens and illustrates beyond the point in view. 
It matters little: /whence it proceeds: it is ever 
pleasing to a serious and inquisitive mind, and can* 
not but be profitable in the end. The most minute 
inquiry and elucidation tends to a confirmation of 
the whole. There will be likewise seen this advan- 
tage resulting from what I have laid before the 
reader ; that he will, I believe, find the seas I have 
been treating of, with their boundaries and abut- 
ments, together with the changes in different ages 
they underwent in respect to those limits, more 
clearly and precisely determined here than has been 
any where else observed. 

It may likewise be entertaining to reflect, how ' 
much the art of navigation is improved, and with 
what dispatch now a days commerce is carried on. 

e $2 
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In former times they only made coasting voyage*, 
never willingly losing sight of land. Thfe Nwc 
(TiTo^ofoii or <rn-*yw<y»* were particularly heavy and 
alow. Tl*e ship mentioned by * Ltccian set oat 
with a fair wind, add was seven days in getting to 
Cyprus : and it was judged seventy days Sail to the 
Tiber. An English levanter with a steady gale 
would put boldly before the wind, and rati in that 
apace from Jaffa to the Lizard. 

But; what is a more serious consideration we 

may learn from hence how strict an examination 

the Scriptures are capable of undergoing. No 

history has stood the test that the sacred writers are 

made to bean And in these inquiries it is very 

satisfactory to observe by the collateral evidence, as 

it coincides, that things most necessarily have hap* 

pened in the manner they .are represented. It may 

likewise serpe jto. display to us the credulity of the 

Church of Rome; and shew on what weak founds" 

tion their faith is established, A mistake being 

once made between two islands of the same name, 

how rfcany forgeries ace introduced it* consequence 

of this one error! all which are recommended by 

their clergy as truths to be highly reverenced. Thfe 

is strongly evidenced by the editors 0f the H Rhemi^ 


•* Sec Dial. Tltonn 4 \uyyu. 

,7 The New Testament printed at Mft*es, 1582, by Job 
Togny. ' Thi§ translation was made for the qsc of the Esgbk 
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testiUnent : wh* were not ctaittrtt to give theif 
reader* a mangled translation of the Vulgate ; bat 
they must annex to it the * legends of their church* 
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papists by William Altyn, who was afterwards a cardinal and 
archbishop of Mechlin. He is said to have been assisted in this 
work by Ruhmrd Bristom and Grtgory Martin ; the same that 
wrote a dissertation on the true pronunciation of the Qtetk lah* 
guage. The author of the notes is said to be Thotoas Worthing-* 
ton. There was a confutation of this translation written by 
Thomas Cartwright, author of the Admonitions to Parliament. 
See Lewh's History of the English translations-of the Bible, page 
ft 93. and JKtari Atbehae 0*on. 

" they have tainted Publm> who** band they pretend t6 sltew 
for a re lick* Martduca the Jesuit has gone so far as to write hfe 
history. And, not content with forcibly bringing St. Paul 
hither, they make him attended with £dfc*ad Tr ophimu s ; which 
last, they say, took up his residence in the island. In the city 
ValeHa h a monument and inscription raised by Abtla to his me* 
mory* They shew a fountain that St. Paul caused td flow out of 
the rock ; and near it a stone, with some not inelegant verse*: 

II ac sub rupe cava*, quoin cetnis ad axjutoii undas, 

Exiguus trepidatfons salientis aqvtt. 
Relligione sacrd laticcs v&nerare, Viator ; 

Naufragus has dederit cum tibi Paulus aiftodi. 

Diotiysiw Cartkasianus assures Us, St* Paul founded a cliirrcli at 
Malta; and, what is more extraordinary, that he dedicated it t6 
th© Virgin Mary. Abda reports the same circumstance : bedi* 
cata fuit prima Ecclesia in MektM a Sane to Paulo sactcttissmJt 
Virgini Man* ; cujus imaginem depitoxisse Sanctum Lucam EtaH- 
gelistam, socium Apostoli in peregrination* el naufragio quod hlc 
passns fvity es antiqud tradition* stdtuitur et ttnetur a Melitcn- 
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to corrupt it still farther. In speaking of the idand 
Malta, which they call Mitylene, they make this 
observation. — " This island (now Malta) is the 
seate of the knightes of the * 9 Rhodes : the in- 
habitants whereof have a special devotion to St. 
Paul; to whom both the cheefe church (being 
the bishop's seate) is dedicated, and the whole 
iland (as they count it) consecrated : where the 
people shew yet to strangers his prison and other 
" memoirs of his miracles." And afterwards, 
Mai id hath St. Paules blessing and grace until 
this day." And in another place, speaking of 
the viper that fastened upon the Apostle's hand, 
they make this remark : " yea, and (as the chris- 
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sibus. Etiam Mud confirmatur ab Abbate Pyrrho in septimd No- 

• tit id nostra Ecclesut Melitensis : ubi inswper tenet, arbitrtttvr 

imaginem Beat* Virginia Mellechcc etiam fuisse opus et picturm 

ejusdem Sancti Luc*. Francisci Abel* Melita Must rata. edit. 

Lat. p. 185. The Glossopetr* and Bufonit*, fossils common in 

most parrs of Europe, are supposed here to be the tongues and 

teeth of serpents petrified ; and the earth of the island to have the 

virt\c of an antidote. It is moreover affirmed that all born in 

Malta upon the day of the Conversion of St. Paul cure the bites 

jof serpents, and all poisons whatever ; and by their saliva take 

,away all inflammations, Tho. Faztllus de rebus Siculis. Decad. 1. 

lib. 1. Such are the traditions of the Maltese, very particular 

and circumstantial ; and yet every word a fiction. See also 

Burchardus Niderstedt ; Malta vetus et nova. Helmcstadii 1$>0. 

Francois Belle-forest ; Cosmograph. 1575. 

89 Given to them about the year 1520. 
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" ti&n people there til this day beleeve) by St. 
Faults praters, the Hand was delivered for ever 
from al such venemous serpents : in so much that 
children .there play with ^scorpions ever since 
that time ; and Pilgrimes daily carie with them 
peeces of stones out of the place where St. Paul 
abode, ^by which they affirme that they heale them 
" which in other countries adjoyning are bitten of 
scorpions ; .the medicine therfore being called St. 
Paules grace. " Thus have, they thought proper 
to clog the. word of God with the traditions of men ; 
as if the holy/ Scriptures would lose, of their in- 
fluence, unless garnished with legend and fable. 
That Malta harbours no venomous creature, is not 
owing to St. Paul's grace, who was never there ; but 
to the nature of the island, that cannot give them 
shelter. For it is of a low situation, and consists 
of a soft white rock, with very little dearth ; what 
they have being, as Thevenot tells us, for the most 
part adventitious. What Isaac Vossius says of 
Galata may, with some limitation, be applied to 
Malta : 9I Plinius tradit hajus insulce terram scor- 
piones necare : sed nulla liic proprib extat terra, 
cum tota insula sit sterile saxurn — Mirum itaqut 
non est scorpiones in tali loco non esse — Hue accedit, 


90 Travellers say, there are no scorpions for the children to 
play withall. See Thevenot** and Gtyielli's Travels. 
•■ Is. Vossii Obscrvat. in Melam. lib. 2. cap, 7- 
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qttdd scorpiones naturaU quidam constitution* odi- 
Tint loca optica, ac phtrimhm in iis tnoriantur ; 
tfigeant autem in o&acuroV et kumidis. Much the 
eanje may be said of Malta ; which island, I be- 
lieve, ab origine was never capable of harbouring 
either Bcarpidn or viper. And though the natives 
shew the ** hand of PubUu$, the landing pktce, 
" the prison and the pillar of St. Paul; yet I think 
it is pretty certain that neither St. Paul nor Publius 
were there: and if the Apostle bad been, yet he 
could not have displayed the wonder he did ; unless 
he had exhibited a prior miracle to introduce it* 


•* See Abd& % Gondii's and Skippon'* Travel** 

** The tradition of the prison would be at any rate very im- 
probable. Those that invented it did not consider how Julius 
behaved to St. Pout at Sidon, nor in what manner he wae after* 
wards treated at Rome* Those that left him so nracb at targe 
vpon the cootineitf, would hardly imprison him in an island. 


END OF VOfc. V. 


t.abcfcadqr, Primer, Too*A> Court, Chancery Lane. 
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